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ABSTRACT 

This book is about teachers, teaching, and learners 
in poor environments in four Latin American countries: Bolivia, ' 
Chile, Colombia, and Venezuela. Using ethnographic research methods, 
the study observed rural and urban schools at different periods 
during the school year. What emerged from the investigation is a 
vivid picture of teaching styles, teacher-pupil interactions, and the 
effects of teacher atttitudes upon pupils' self -concept and 
attainment. For each country, a selection was made from materials 
gathered by the researchers that attempted to highlight different 
aspects of the teaching, learning, and socialization processes 
observed: the mode of classroom teaching in Columbia, the differences 
between types of schools in Venezuela, the way in which failure can 
be constructed for first year pupils in Chile, and how a teacher 
considered "different" is successful in the education of Bolivian 
children. (JAM) 
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Abstract/Resume/Resumen 



This is a fxx>k about teachers, teaching, and learners in poor environ men is of tour Uitin 
American countries: Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, and Venezuela. Csing an ethnographic approach, 
the study upon whic h this !>ook is based involved the observation of rural and urban schools 
at different periods during a sc hool year These observations, together with a series of interv iews* 
provided knowledge about processes related 10 failure experiences of children during their first 
years in school. What emerged from the study and is presented in this tn>ok is a vivid picture 
of sidles of teaching, of characteristics of teacher-pupil interactions, and of the effects, both 
positive and negative, of teac her beliefs and attitudes (their "practical ideologies") upon pupils' 
self-concept and attainment. For each country, a selection is made from materials gathered 
by the researchers that attempts to highlight different aspects of :ne pixx esses observed: the 
mode of classroom teaching in Colombia, the differences between types of schools in Venezuela, 
the way in whic h failure can be constructed for Ist-yeat pupils in Chile, and how a teac her 
considered "different" is successful in the education of Bolivian children. This book should 
prove useful, especially in deprived aieus of the world, for teachers, student teachers, admin- 
istrators, and parents as a source of reflection about their practic es and about what can be 
done to i in prove the in for the benefit of the pupils, 

Ce livre traite des enseignants, de Tenseignement et des enseignes dans les milieux pauvres 
de quatrc pays latinoamericams ; Bolivie. Chili. Colombie et Venezuela. Ulilisant fapproche 
cthnographique. i'etude. dont le livTe s'inspire. se fondc sur I observation d'ecoles rurales et 
uiivaities a differ ents moments de Tan nee scolaire. l.'obscrvaiion et une serie d'entrevues eclair ent 
le processus de lechec scolaire des enfant* j>endant leuis premieres amices cfecole. l/etude 
bic>sse un tableau tres net des stvles dVnseignement. des i arai teristiqnes des relations ensei- 
gnants-eleves et des effets positits et negahfs des croyances et des attitudes (de * Hdeologie 
pratique -) des enseignunts sur I'idee que les eleves se font deux-memes et leur succes scolaire, 
Pour chaque pays, un cchantillou du materiel recueilli par les chercheurs illustre les different* 
aspects du processus observe : le mode d'eiiseignemeut en classe en Colombie. les differences 
entre un tv}>e decole et faun e au Venezuela, une lav on de provoquer fechec chez les eleves 
de premiere amice au Chili et comment un enseignant juge « different » ltfussit a eduquer 
les enfants boliviens. Surtout dans les regions defavorisees du rnonde, <e livte sera utile aux 
ciiseiguants, aux eleves-enseigiiants, aux admi nisi rate urs et aux parents car il leur pertnetlia 
de reflechir sur Umrs f aeons de faire et sur la manieie de les ameliorer au profit des eleves. 

Kste es un iibrn sobre dociencia maestros v alumnos en ambientcs pobies de matin p. uses 
de America Litina. Bolivia. Chile, Colombia v Venezuela. Kste libro esta basado en un estudio 
que. empleando un en toque etnografico, uharco la observanon de esc ue las mrales v urbanas 
en c lifer en tes pcriodos cie un ario ac ademico. Kstas obscrvac iones. junto con a una serie de 
entrevistas, ilustraron los procesos relaciomidos con el fraca.so de ninos en los primeros grados, 
IjOS lesultados del estudio. constituyen un cuaditi vivido de estilos de ensenanza. t aracteiistk as 
de la interaction maestro -alum no. v de los efectos, tantc> posirivos con to negativos. de las creemias 
v at titudes de los maestros (sus "ideologias pracfic as") sobre la aut<v|>ercepti6n v el logro de 
los alumnos. Para c ada pais se hace una selection de los inateriales reunidos por los investig-adores 
para tratar de destacar riiferentes aspectos de los procesos observados: el modo de er erian/a 
en las aulas en Colombia; las diferencias existentes entre los iiih?s de estueias en Venezuela; 
la torrna como pueden legur al ftacaso los alumnos de primer grado en Chile; como un maestro 
considerado "difc rente" tie tie exito en la education de los nirios bolivianos. Kste libro debt* 
resultai util. sobre todoen las areas tnerios favorecidas del mundo. para maestros. futuros maestros, 
administradotes v padres, como fnente de reflexion sobre sus aitividades v sobre las medietas 
erne se pueden toinar pat a el benefit io de los alumnos. 
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A slow childhood out of which 
as out of long grass, 
grows the durable pistil 
the wood of the man. 

— Pablo Ncmda 



No time is too long spent talking to a child to find out his key 
words, the key that unlocks himself, for in them is the secret of 
reading, the realization that words can have intense meaning. 
Words having no emotional significance to him, no instinctive 
meaning, could he an imposition, doing him more harm than not 
teaching him at all. They may teach him that words mean nothing 
and that reading is undesirable. 

- Sylvia AshtonAVarner (tetuiur) 
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Foreword 



In much of the developing world, educational research is largely empirical 
and quantitative, characterized by the development of standardized tests and 
questionnaires, the production of data from large samples of schools and 
individuals, aiu. the analysis of these data by a variety of statistical methods. 
There are good reasons for such an approach to research. Policymakers wish 
to know how well their system of education is performing vis-a-vis that of 
an earlier period of time or those of other nations, or whether a particular 
reform or innovation is succeeding. Ministiy or university researchers assigned 
the task of gathering this information, usually with a short deadline, are 
acquainted and comfortable with empirical, quantitative research from their 
own (often North American) training, and such research is efficient. It lends 
itself to a division of labour among a number of individuals with various 
skills and levels of competence. As a result of these factors, the world of 
educational research, especially in the developing world, continues to be 
dominated by research traditions and paradigms that emphasize quantitative, 
empirical, and statistical methods. 

While recognizing the need for and importance of such methods, 
researchers in many parts of the developing world are practicing and 
developing other approaches more qualitative, ethnographic, and anthro- 
pological in nature. Such research is based on quite different traditions, 
paradigms, and definitions of knowledge and is quite different iti its char- 
acteristics: small in scale but set within a broad contextual framework, intimate 
and intensive in method, and richly descriptive in outcome. It is this kind 
of research, underrepresented in the literature of educational development, 
that is the subject of this book. 

The development of the network that produced the research described 
in this book was due to many factors. First, there was the problem of school 
failure — a problem usually blamed on the pupils themselves, their families, 
and the social and economic conditions in which they find themselves, but 
perhaps related as well to the behaviour of teachers, the process of teaching, 
and the climate of the classroom. 

Second, there were researchers interested in this problem and in applying 
qualitative, ethnographic methods of research to its analysis. Beatrice Avalos, 
a Chilean researcher working at the University of Cardiff in Wales, believed 
that schools and teachers play a more active role in the process of student 
failure and that this process could be the subject of ethnographic research 
across several Latin American countries. These beliefs were seconded by 
several researchers and research centres in Venezuela, Colombia, Bolivia, 



and Chile, who, along with researchers in related areas elsewhere on the 
continent, eventually formed a network of qualitative research. 

Finally, there was a research funding agency, the International Devel- 
opment Research Centre (IDRC), that was willing and able to provide funds 
for this work. These funds were used for a series of training programs in 
the theoretical framework and practical methods relating to various stages 
of qualitative research at the University of Texas in Austin and at the Instituto 
Politecnico Nacional in Mexico City, for the exchange of researchers between 
project teams, for annual meetings of project leaders, and for the costs of 
the research projects themselves. 

The expanded network has now moved more and more into the 
development of, and experimentation with, training methods designed to guide 
teachers into understanding more thoroughly the role they play in creating 
school failure and the role they might play in preventing it These methods 
are based on the descriptions and analyses of schools and classrooms presented 
in this volume. Future publications, it is hoped, will discuss later results of 
this work, 

Sheldon Shaeflfer 

Associate Director, Social Sciences Division, 
International Development Research Centre 
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Translation Procedures 



The translation of the chapters for this hook and the various references 
to field notes was carried out by Dr Beatrice Avalos, who is Chilean and 
speaks both Spanish and English, Her life and work in Chile until 1974 and 
her later work in Great Britain enabled her to understand both cultures. 

A first, rough translation was clone of the chapters written in Spanish, 
where the main effort was to record as faithfully as possible the usages and 
colloquialisms found in the field-note material. Having done this, a British 
colleague who also spoke Spanish, Graham Howells, read the English version 
and decided whether it would make sense to an English-speaking audience. 
A number of stylistic changes were then made and the English equivalent 
was found for some colloquialisms. A ix*vised version was then sent to those 
authors who also had a knowledge of English: Araceli de Tezanos and Gabriela 
Lopez. Finally, once the whole book had been assembled, including the 
chapters written by Beatrice Avalos, the help oJ another British colleague, 
Raymond Lyons, was engaged. He also had a knowledge of Spanish. Some 
further refinements were then made and useful suggestions for the intro- 
ductory and interpretative chapters were incorporated to the text. 

On the whole, a special effort was made to retain the intent of Spanish 
expression, even at the expense of the correctness of English style, when 
it was deemed important tor imerpretathe purposes. 




Introduction 



This description of leaching and teachers in some schools in l^uii, 
America arose from the urgent need to study wh." occur* in classrooms and 
schools to improve education. It represents an attempt to find out how some 
educational policies and practices are working out and what might he done 
to hetter meet the needs of the children. This work is an example of an 
attempt to make existing efforts and resources more relevant and productive 
at a time when money is scarcer, and ideas and proposals for remedying 
tlu basic economic and social difficulties facing Lain American countries 
are less positive than they were two decades ago. 

When we began our teaching careers in the early HHWs in South America, 
we did so in the midst of what promised to be an exc iiing tunc* of c hange 
The Alliance for Progress, President Kennedy's initiative for Luin America 
that proposed to link bilateral aid from the United States to the earning 
out of programs of reform affecting the economic, social, and educational 
systems of the countries concerned, had been established. Political convictions 
in l atin America seemed, in turn, to be oriented toward some form of social 
democracy that would pay greater attention to the needs of the masses of 
poor people by strengthening programs of economic and social development. 
The concepts of "modernization" and "democratization" were used to define 
the road ahead, while politicians spoke of revolutionary changes to be carried 
out "in freedom" and humanists looked to education as a possible liberating 
force for the poor in addition to its "consc iousness-raising" power. 1 

Almost with calculated pragmatism, it was said that to invest in smia* 
programs would be useful in terms of overall development and, for that mat'et. 
to promote equality of educational opportunities would ensure political and 
social stability as well as economic progress. In the midst of this climate, 
one might almost say euphoric, it seemed to us that it was imperative t;> 
examine critically the existing educational provisions and to support the 
introduction of more or less sweeping reforms in the system. The belief in 
the importance and power of attempts to modernize the educational s\stem 
marked much of our work throughout the decade, This was supported both 
by structural functionalist and Marxist theories. Structural functionalisni las 
behind the popular concepts that educational development was ? factoi 
contributing to the achievement of socioculmral and economic development, 
although attention was given to the constraints bv an existing background 
of depriva ion. in contrast, the various forms of Marxism that influenced 

1 A paiti' uUiU powoJti! inilueiuv in tin respect was the woik and writing*. ot the Bia/ihan 
educator f\ui!<> Friere (1972a. h, 1971) After being exiled ham Bia/il in I { HM. h<- w< nt to ( hik 
uhere he worked with the adult education program* linked to the land reform of die Christian 
Democratic government ct Fdimuio Ftei (li*W«H*?0>. 
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social and political thinking at the time remained skeptical about the possibility 
of socioeconomic development pursued within existing capitalist structures 
and economic dependency upon industrialized economies. Nevertheless, both 
wi'.htn the structural functionalist and Marxist perspectives, it was recognized 
that nothing would change if people, especially those m 10 would most need 
to do so, could not understand the nature of the changes required or, in 
other words, were not "conscious" of why deprivation persists. Thus, it was 
felt that support for political ana economic change would require massive 
programs of adult education seen as "consciousness raising." Especially 
required would be an increase of opportunities for the children of the poor 
to acquire the tools of education that could further their later participation 
in the conduct of public affairs. 

Only in the next decade, with its sequel of failed reforms, as in Peru, 
and of military coups, as in Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay, did it seem that 
something had gone radically wrong. The optimistic, naive faith in the power 
of social reforms gave way to serious and somewhat pessimistic assessments 
about the effects of external pressures and the force of reactionary groups 
within our societies. As a result, we were also led to attribute the failure 
of education to produce a new cadre of people to the effects of external 
factor*:. We did not yet examine whether, and if so to whai extent, social 
reforms such as education had in fact been more than new structures imposed 
on traditi< ual forms of educational practice that remained largely unaltered. 
It was easier, in a way, to attribute failure of the system to factors external 
to the school and to give reason to detenninist interprt ntions, whether of 
a structural functionalist or Marxist type, about what caused ineffectiveness 
of schooling. The statistics of failure hit us forcefully when, for example, 
we realized that in Chile, repetition, one gateway to dropping out, in 1976 
was at a rate of 18..^% for the 1st year of* primary school. Likewise, alarming 
drop-out and repetition rates could be found throughout Latin America, 
offering little variation in the 1970s relative to what had been f le case in 
the 1960s ( fables 1 and 2). 

Without denying the validity of theories that underline the economic 
and social constraints that affect educational achievement, including pressures 
horn the prevailing power groups to maintain selective educational systems, 
and without denying the evidence available from quantitative surveys about 
such relationships, 2 it seemed to us that much more information was needed 
about the internal functioning of the educational system to interpret more 
accurately the reasons for the persistence of failure. Obviously, in the case 
of Chile, the effects of the military government's economic policies were 
notic ed in the increase in the number of repeaters between 1974 and 1977. 
All over 1 .at in America, however, the numbers were «? '.arming, although perhaps 
exacerbated in the case of Colombia, where, of the children that had begun 
at 1st vear, the system was retaining only 40% to the end of primary school 
(see 1 able 4). In this respect, it was suggested by Schiefelbein (1980), one 
of the more persistent students of rates of repetition and drop outs in Latin 

'Sec the u«\iew on studies of determinants of at hU'vemrm (also ki.otvii as the education 
pf oihii tion function studies) h\ St hiefrlhein and Simmons (1981). This include* lelevant studies 
tot Lain America sn< h as those sponsored by the K.1IL (Ptograma de K studios Conjuntos 
de Integration r.tononma L*umoameiuan*0 ttetwoik on tescanh centres in economics and 
U\ the !M (international Association liv the Evaluation of Educational Achievement). 

10 
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America, that more than external factors could he at work in the production 
of school failure. 

Repetition is an indication that the system is not working properly. Many 
children remain in school for a number of years and pa r s only one or 
two grades before they drop out It could be argued that this failure is 
due exclusively to external factors since it affects mainly children of the 
lower classes, but there appears to be sufficient information to suggest that 
children from all social levels and cultural situations are affected, although 
to different degrees, and that with appropriate methods, performance can 
be increased and repetition eliminated 

Turning to an examination of Latin American research on schooling 
and teacher effects (Avalos and Haddad 1979) in search of possible expla- 
nations for school failure, we found that there was little that could be gleaned 
in terms of understanding the characteristics of the teaching-learning process 
and its possible contribution to either the success or failure of children from 
poor backgrounds. Thus, it was the dissatisfaction vvitn determinsst versions 
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of school failure in 1-atin America and with the existing studies that attempted 
to examine the effect of school processes that impelled us to undertake the 
study in this book. 

The School and Community Project 

The origins of this project can he traced hack to a meeting organized 
early in 1980 in the city of Bogota, Colombia, that was sponsored by the 
International Development Research Centre (IDRC) of Canada. The project 
brought together, among others, researchers from the four countries that 
were eventually to participate in the study: Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, and 
Venezuela. The rationale for inviting representatives of these countries was 
the possibility of a study of school failure that focused on the period in 
which there is greater risk, the first 4 years of primary school, 3 in come*:;; 
that were similar in socioeconomic level but dissimilar in other respects. 

In the discussions that followed, it was agreed that a study be carried 
out attempting to deal with the following questions. What events in classroom 
life appear to affect pupil learning and their school success or failure? What 
indications of the characteristics of each educational system (teacher qual- 
ifications, in-service training provision, teacher-pupil ratio, model azation 
attempts, availability of resources and teaching aids, educational policies, 
system of administration) are expressed in school and classroom life? What 
are the characteristics of the community to which most children from a given 
school belong? What is the community's le\ el of development and employment 
condition? What are the beliefs and values of parents and other community 
members regarding education and the modernization theories supported by 
policymakers and teachers? What is the language mostly spoken at home? 
How do all these characteristics of the community relate to the process of 
schooling? Who are the teachers and how do they relate to parents and 
other community members? What does the community expect from their 
teachers in terms of both the education of their children and teacher 
participation in community life? What do teachers, in turn, think about the 
role of parents and others with regard to schooling activities? How do these 
relations affect what happens at school? 

The common thread uniting the group of researchers that gathered at 
the Bogota meeting was the fact that, to a greater or lesser extent, we shared 
a similar view about the causes of underdevelopment and of the unequal 
distribution of resourc es in Latin American societies. We were critical of the 
capitalist system both in its national and international forms of control of 
underdeveloped economies and felt that it affected the possibilities of cultural 
and educational development. However, we were also weary of the determinist 
assumptions behind a number of theoretical and empirical studies about 
educational opportunities that, in practice, led to the neglect of the schooling 
process as such. Further, and as expressed earlier, it was our conviction that 
to date, the predominant research methodology used to study educational 
problems in Latin America {simple forms of survey and correlational studies) 

Tin* pattern of repetition for 23 countries in I .at hi America .shows that it is highest in 
the bt veal of the cycle and then decline*, reaching its lowest level in the final veat (fith or 
8th) tl'nesco 1980a). 



was not capable of dealing with the study of processes. Hence, our almost 
intuitive commitment at the time to what we described as a qualitative research 
approach. 

In view of the above, we considered the need for a study that, although 
concentrating on particular situations, would not lose sight of the structural 
aspects that we felt interact with or have an effect upon processes occurring 
in social units such as schools and classrooms, Therefore, the appropriate 
research approach is one resembling that of the anthropologist who attempts 
to understand a culture by Incoming pail of it, but, at the same time, requires 
the ability to step back to interpret its processes in light of the wider social 
world of which it is pan. 

Although there seemed to be a dearth of educational studies in Latin 
America that concerned themselves with what might be called the "imemar 
factors of school failure, elsewhere there had been a plethora of studies 
on the subject involving in-depth case studies of school processes using 
nonquantitative sociological and anthropological procedures. Both in the 
North American educational and the British sociological research environ- 
ments, the use of participant observation and unstructured or semistructurcd 
interviews with those involved in educational situations, and the analysis of 
documents such as school records or children's work, had provided a powerful 
source of information about the conditions under which youngsters from 
certain social groups (blacks, working class, or other groups) might be classified 
school failures. Among the noticeable North American studies are those carried 
out by Rist (1970, 1973). By using a participant observation method, he was 
able to detect the construction of school failure in primary school children 
as beginning in their kindergarten year with the eaily failure expectations 
of the teachers. These were expressed in various ways: differential seating 
arrangements, differentials of teaching time, ways of using praise and control, 
and extent of autonomy in ihe classroom. By 2nd year, Rist had found that 
the labels children had received in their kindergarten year had become an 
acceptable and public way of describing and interpreting their capabilities. 
A number of other studies before and after those of Rist also highlighted 
the connection between expectations, labeling, and failure. Particularly, the 
earlier work of l,eacock (1969) in four schools in the United States that were 
different in terms of the racial and socioeconomic composition of their student 
bodies originated from a very similar concern to that of the study presented 
in this book. i.eacock\s (1971: 172) initial assumption was that classrooms 
are not monolithic and do not mould all children under the same impression. 

I wished to study the means whereby in this, as in any other social 
situation, a variety of alternative roles are structured for children. Some 
of these are relatively obvious. For instance, "fast" and "slow" children, 
compliant and rebellious children, withdrawn children, and so on, are 
accepted and expected by a teacher, who assesses a classroom in such terms 
during the opening days of the school terms. 

Some children will already have been discussed with previous teachers, 
and will have reputations as bright, dull, helpful, or naughty children. 
Classroom gradients will vary, so that a child identified as "bad" in one 
group might be closer to the normative expectation in another, a much 
more rebellious child will play the role of the "really had" boy or girl. 
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What I.eacock (1971: 176) found by using teacher and child interviews, 
as well as classroom observations concentrated on pupils and teacher, was 
that although teachers in affluent middle-class and poor black areas could 
he equally poor, children in the affluent school would leant "in spile of 
poor teaching/* whereas, in the other school children would not learn 
"because of poor teaching.*' The central finding of her study was that academic 
expectations of teachers based on the social class origin and race of the 
children were crucial, but that school life actively reinforced the children's 
social positions by expecting more learning from the white middle-class child. 
She argued conclusively against the theory that poor children fail because 
they are fed with counter-class values. Her material made her "realise how 
oversimplified is the assumption that a major difficulty for lower-class children 
in school is identification with its 'middle-class values/ in comparison with 
middle-class children who readily identify" (Leacock 1971). 

In England, a similar concern for the failure of working-class youngsters 
in the secondary system produced a series of school studies that looked into 
processes leading to school and counter-school cultures in three types of 
school organizations: the selective grammar school, the secondary-modern 
school, with its intake of 'nongranular school pupils, and the comprehensive 
school (Hargreaves 1967; lacey 1970; Ball 1981). These studies examined 
the relationship between school structure and group differentiation based 
nn ability and the generation of an antischool culture among low-class 
vi,ungsters classified as less able. The processes by which an antischool culture 
develops were found to be complex and to involve school-related factors 
such as teacher attitudes and behaviours and reactions from other pupils 
to the "fated" ones, as well as parents 1 attitudes and relationships both to 
the school and the individual youngster. 

A notable study of a primary school operating within the "progressive" 
philosophy of education was done in England by Sharpe and Green (1975). 
Teacher perspectives and early classification processes were examined and 
the background situation and possibilities of children labeled as normal, ideal, 
or problematic were considered. The contradiction between the teachers' 
official philosophy and their operational or practical philosophy was noted, 
as was the tendency to reify their interpretation of the atypical children. Sharpe 
and Green (1975: 221) suggested that not only is there "a developing hierarchy 
of pupils but also the content of education is being selectively organised 
ami socially transmitted/' The importance of this finding, as the authors 
concluded, is that children deemed as either successful or unsuccessful pupils 
early on will have had their f uture entry into the occupational structure crucially 
determined. 

The Country Contexts 

The four countries in South America (Fig. 1) that provided the setting 
for this research differ from each other in many respects. However, here 
w e w ill only focus on some of their population indicators and on some features 
of their cultural and educational development (Table 3), and we will refer 
to what appeared to be an important conditioning factor for the implemen- 
tation of the research we are describing: their "political momentum." 
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Fig. 1. The four South American countries studied and their capitals. 

Bolivia and Chile are neighbouring countries, with Bolivia still holding 
grievances traceable to wars in the 19th century through which Chile deprived 
Bolivia of an outlet to the sea. The major part of the Bolivian population 
belongs to the Quechua and Aymara Indian groups, descendants of whom 
are also found in the northern part of Chile. This explains the characteristics 
of the rrusic and crafts that are shared by population groups in both countries. 
Bolivia is a bigger country (1 098581 km 9 ) than Chile (756946 km 2 ); however, 
in 1970, Bolivia's population totaled only 5 million compared with Chile's 
1 1 million people. In Bolivia, the population of Indian extraction is far larger 
than the Spanish groups and Spanish is effectively spoken by less than half 
of the people. Chile, on the other hand, is ethnically, linguistically, and 
culturally much more homogeneous. This is due partly to the practice of 
the Spaniards at the time of colonization of mixing with the Indian population, 
but is also a consequence of the extermination in a S-century war between 
the Indians and the Spanish invaders. Also, the later waves of immigrants, 
mainly Germans, Yugoslavians, and Italians, have contributed to asserting 
in the country a more dominant European outlook than that found in Bolivia. 
Economically, both countries are largely dependent on the export of their 
mineral products (tin from Bolivia and copper from Chile), although agri- 
cultural production constitutes a major export commodity in Chile. 
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Table 3. Population indicators for Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Venezuela, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 



illiteracy School enrolhneni 

levels* ratio* in 6-17 Education 



Country 


GNPper capita 
income (USD), 
1982 


life expectancy 
at birth (years), 
1982 


Urbanization, 9 
1982 


Mate 


<*> 

Female 


year age-group, 1981 
Male Female 


rxpendititrc 
a»%ofGNP, 
1981 


Bolivia 


570 


51 


45 


212 


4a6 


77 


64 


3.1 


Chile 


2210 


70 


82 


11.1 


12J 


94c 


96c 


5^ 


Colombia 


1460 


64 


65 


13.6 


l&l 


83 


87 


23 


Venezuela 


4140 


68 


84 


20.3 


26,6 


75 


73 


5.8 


United Kingdom 


9660 


74 


91 






90 


92 


S.7<* 


United States 


1S160 


75 


78 






99* 


99* 


6J 



Source: Unesco (1960b, 1981, 1994), World Bank {1984}, 

*tfrhan population a* percentage of total population. 

b Varioui year* Bolivia. 1976: Chile, 1970; Colombia, 1981; Venezuela, 1971. 

'Value* ore for 1962* 

Values are for 1960. 



To look at the capital c ities of both these countries is to see how different 
they are in their level of development and the composition of their population. 
Santiago. Chile, is a modern city with close to 4 million people. An impressive 
group of skyscrapers competes, in the view of the observer, with the background 
majesty of the Andes, which frame the eastern pan of the city, Here also 
stand beautifully landscaped gardens around architecturally interestii v houses 
of the rich. Toward the periphety of the southern, northern, and western 
part of the city, the visitor discovers the contrasting effects of the much bigger 
stretches of poor housing and of human agglomeration. I-a Pa/, the capital 
of Bolivia, is a highland city with stunning mountain scenery arourd it, where 
one can climb within the urban area from 3(XM) to 4000 m and experience 
concomitant variations in temperature, vegetation, and economic and social 
activities. There are very big differences with Santiago in the way the city 
appeais to the stranger. The [<a Pa/ shantytown areas, loc ated in the heights 
of the city, are even more miserable than those in equivalent areas of Santiago. 
The lower middle-class sections of Ui Pa/ tend more to resemble the poorer 
sections rather than their equivalent middle-class areas of Santiago. The 
heterogeneity of l.a Pa/ is also evident as one walks around the centre of 
the city and sees the Spanish and mestizo types in almost the same numbers 
as Indian men or women, who, wearing their colourful pollrrm (veiy full 
skirts), sell small items and traditional crafts or talk to male healers, who 
practice their profession outside one of the main churches in the city. 

The people of Bolivia have one of the lowest average per capita incomes 
in the region (CSI) 570). while Chileans have an official per capi'« income 
of L SI) 2210. Official information, however, with its emphasis on averages, 
obscures the differences between the more affluent groups and the real poor. 
Thus, for example, toward the end of the period (1982) in which this research 
was being carried out. there were tremendous price rises in Bolivia that 
increased the rate of inflation from 2f)C£ in 1981 to 300% in 1982, with people 
having to pay 48% more for bread and tiHK? more for milk. The largest 
increase in salary that vear. which went to the miners, was onlv 84% (F.CLA 
1984). 

The Chilean situation in 1982 was also very dramatic. Cneinployment 
rose to an unprecedented height in greater Santiago, where more than one- 
third of the active population and over one-half of the urban labour forc e 
of Chile live. By September 1982, one out of even four workers in greater 
Santiago was out of work and the officially recorded 22% unemployed was 
twice as high as that of the preceding vear. The problem especially hit the 
manufacturing and construction sectors, and was made all the more dramatic 
by the fact that besides the Minimal Employment Programme of the govern- 
ment, there was no other way of securing subsistence for the unemployed 
and their families (KCIA 1984). 

Bolivia and Chile differ rather importantly in their educational level as 
indic ated b\ literacy rates and the different educational attainment of the 
male and female population. Thus, although the 1970 census indicated that 
Chile had 12.8% female illiteracy, in Bolivia, the rate was 58.8% (see fable 3). 
Likewise, school enrollment in 1975 was higher in Chile than in Bolivia; 
however, both countries spend a similar proportion of their gross national 
pioduct (CNP) on education. 
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In 1905 and 1968, respectively, Chile and Bolivia carried out sweeping 
modernizing reforms of their education systems. In both cases, the main 
purpose of the reforms was to expand school enrollment and increase 
provisions so that children might at least finish their primary education. Both 
systems introduced an 8-year primary or basic school and altered the content* 
of their curriculum accordingly, In spite of disparities in the extent of the 
achievement of the aims of coverage and equal educational opportunities, 
both countries have not been able to overcome wastage by repetition and 
drop outs. Thus, one finds, for example, that in Chile, for a cohort starting 
in first grade, the chance of survival is between 80 and 90% by the end 
of the school year (see Table 2) and that the repetition rate for the first 
grade, using estimates of Schiefelbein and Grossi (198 1), 4 is 23,9%. More recent 
government Figures (1979) indicate lower overall rates of repetition, although 
the highest percentage remains in 1st year (14.3%). Unfortunately, there are 
no official drop-out or repetition rates quoted for Bolivia other than the 
estimates of repetition by Schiefelbein and Grossi (1981), which indicate 24.4%. 
lst-year repetition in 1975. 

The other two countries in the study, Colombia and Venezuela, differ 
in various ways from their southern neighbours. Their populations are much 
less homogeneous than that of Chile, but more so with respect to culture 
and language than the population of Bolivia. Colombia, especially, is con- 
sidered to be the most Spanish of the South American republics, even though 
the population of European extraction is not much higher than 20% as reported 
in the 1970 census. Mestizos constitute 50% of the population, while mulatos, 
blacks, and Indians share the remaining 30%. Colombia is located in the 
northwestern corner of South America and its coasts border the Pacific Ocean 
and the Caribbean. It is a rich country from an agricultural and mineral 
point of view, but its economy is overly dependent on the production of 
coffee. Migration from rural areas to the cities, especially to Bogota, the capital 
city with 3 million people, is a cause of severe social problems. This is 
particularly noticeable in the gamines (vagrant children), who wander around 
the streets of the city, stealing to survive and sleeping wherever they find 
a suitable place. Colombia s per capita income is USD 1460, which comfortably 
places the country within the group that the World Batik calls the middle- 
income economy countries (above USD 410). As in the case of the other 
Latin American countries, however, Colombia is haunted by the problem 



'Schiefelbein and Grossi (1981) explain that the data available on enrollment and repeaters 
hv year underestimate the aiiual level of lepetition. Data on lepetition aie usuallv based on 
intoi t nation obtained by the teachets fjom the students of each new ( lass. Pupils who are weak 
sue often transferred by their patents to othei schools to tepeal the year. The data sent to 
the ministries are what the class teacher records after a show of hands, generally on one occasion 
only. Thus, "all complex statistical definitions prefaced by the statistical units in the Ministry 
of Fdiu ation finally depend on the concept which e.ich student lias of what a repeater is." 
Schiefelbein and Ciossi (1981 ) thus propose the use of three alternative procedures for calculating 
repetition based on different sets of data that ate available in many I-atin American countries. 
The first model uses the ; ,e distributions of the enrollment in each year grade; and relates 
it to enrollments in grade g in vear I, promotion to grade g t 1 in year Ml. and numbet 
of repeaters in grade g in year /; new entrants in grade g in vear /: and time, both the calendar 
veai and the age cohort. The second model operates on the basis of relating fina-grade enrollment 
to new entrants. The third model relates first-grade enrollment to the transition flows to the 
next period: repeaters plus promoter* and drop outs equal first -grade enrollment. Therefore, 
tepeaters mav he computed as the balance between enrollment and the total nunibvi of ptomotees 
and drop outs. This is the model that gives the highest repetition rates. 
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of rising unemployment and economic difficulties. In fact, in 1982, its GND 
rose by only 1%. Illiteracy rates are alarmingly high in Colombia (15% in 
1981), but of even more concern are its rates of school wastage. In 1980, 
the national total for children retained in the primary school system was 
40% (Table 4), with the lowest rate being found among the rural primary 
children (16.7%) T n turn, the Ht-year rate of repetition in 1980, as published 
by the Ministry of Education, was 16.9%; however, with a different mode 
of calculation, Schiefelbein and Grossi (1981) showed this rate to be around 
40%. School enrollment rates in Columbia for the 6-23 year olds were not 
much different from those in Bolivia (see Table 3). 

At the time of the initiation of the study, Venezuela was still profiting 
from the effects of the world oil boom. It was thus considered to be one 
of the countries with the highest per capita income in the region (USD 4140). 
Its population (16.7 million) has one of the highest growth rates in the world. 
However, it is an irregularly distributed population as people move increasingly 
into the cities, a fact that is noticeable in the number of tower blocks and 
the poverty shack belt on the hills of Caracas, the capital city. Venezuela 
continues to be plagued by problems of high illiteracy (27.8%), low school 
enrollment ratios, and growing unemployment since 1979 (8.2% in 1982). 
Official rates of repetition for 1976 show that for the 1st year of primary 
school, there was a mean repetition rate of 10.7% (Unesco 1980a). This, of 
course, is one of the lowest values of the region but is explained by the 
introduction of automatic promotion between 1974 and 1977. Even within 
this system of promotion, however, repetition may occur if parents voluntarily 
decide to have their children repeat. 

The training of teachers differs somewhat in all countries. On the whole, 
primary school teachers are trained in Normal Schools, whereas secondary 
teachers are trained in universities. Normal Schools are training institutions 
that may or may not be of university level but provide 2 or 3 years of education 
beyond the secondary level. In countries where there are two cycles for basic 
education, such as in Bolivia, Chile, and Venezuela, the content of teacher 
training is not subject diversified for the first cycle but is for the second 
cycle. No longer does there appear to be a differential form of training for 
rural and urban teachers. It is not uncommon for primary teachers in the 
countries concerned to strive to improve their chances of promotion by taking 
courses in the university or even by attempting to move on to a different 
career while continuing to teach. This is a way of trying to overcome the 
problems associated with the low wages and low social status that the primary 
teacher has in almost all the countries of the Latin American region. By 
far, females tend to dominate primary school teaching, especially in Chile, 
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where they constitute 74% of the teaching force. Work loads in the countries 
concerned do not, on average, appear lo be very high. Bolivia, Chile, and 
Venezuela have teacher-pupil ratios of 20, 34, and S3, respectively. These 
ratios, although not even close to that of ihe United States (19) are substantially 
lower than the ratios in Chad (77) and the Republic of Korea (48) (Unesco 
1981). 

Turnip^ to the historical and political conditions of the countries at the 
time of the study, there appeared to be noticeable differences between them. 
Although Colombia and Venezuela could be considered relative democracies, 
where elections were normally held, Chile had been under a severely repressive 
8-year dictatorship and, at the time of the study, Bolivia had just experienced 
its most repressive military coup to date (bv Ceneral Garcia Meza in September 
1981). 

The Venezuelan study was undertaken by the Ministry of Education. 
In Colombia, it was, in fact, one of the Ministry of Education officials who 
personally sought the country's participation in the study and proposed a 
suitable institution as sponsor. This turned out to be the educational research 
centre located at the National Pedagogical University ((TUP). However, in 
Chile or Bolivia, it would have been very difficult to engage the respective 
ministries of education in the project. Thus, the Chilean sponsor became 
a private educational research centre, which, having formed pan of the Catholic 
University of Chile, had been forced out together with other social science 
centres in the years after the 1973 military coup. At the time of the research, 
it was institutionally supported by the Academia de Humanismo Cristiano, 
a body set up by the Catholic Church in Chile to preserve the independence 
of social science research. The Bolivian centre was also a private institution 
that was often harassed during the military dictatorship on account of the 
focus of its activities, which were aimed at education among the poorer sectors 
of the country. The fact that the coup took place in Bolivia at the time the 
study was entering its fieldwork phase caused work with the rural schools 
to be too conspicuous for the safety of the researchers and, therefore, these 
sc hools had to be dropped from the study. On the other hand, a major change 
in the administration of the Chilean school system, instituted in 1981, caused 
much worry among teachers and head teachers. Specifically, the shift from 
centralized to local municipal control, which was involved, produced cases 
of undue dismissal of teachers, which, of course, left the others fearing for 
their jobs. Also noted in this change of system was an increase in the 
bureaucratic requirements and forms of inspectorate that seemed to threaten 
the teat hers' independence. 5 In addition to all this, there was a decrease 
in real wages for primary teachers that brought them down almost to the 
level of an unskilled worker. 

Thus far, this discussion has dealt with the background of the researc h 
in this book. The next chapters will introduce the study as it was carried 
out in the different settings by focusing on selected aspects from each count! y 
report. We begin with a chapter on the procedures used by the different 

v Mm was largely l>eiause the Ministiv oi Kd mat ion tetained a supervisory iole: i.e.. vigilante 
ovet the quality of instruction, Ihe municipalities, on the othei hand, were conierned with 
all matters relating to the smooth running of the school and. henre. also carried out supervisory 
activities. In pumice, then, teachers found themselves subjected to frequent and veiv often similai 
type* of supervision bv representatives from the minis?! v and the municipalities. 
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research teams to implement the research and to train the researchers. We 
then describe, in Chapter 3, the settings where the study was tamed out. 
Chapters 4 to 7 deal with certain aspects drawn from the studies canned out 
in the different countries. They do not constitute full summaries of each 
country's report; rather, they are selected considerations of areas that, seen 
together, are relevant to the discussion of teaching, learning, and success 
or failure. Thus, in Chapter 4, Anu eli de Tezanos ana lyses the style of teaching 
in Colombian classrooms, The characteristics of school type and mode of 
teaching in structurally different Vene/ualan schools is discussed by Inna 
Hernade/ in Chapter 5. The case of a single teacher considered to be diff erent 
from most others found in the Bolivian study is presented by Marit/a de 
Crespo in Chapter 6, Finally, the study that most closely followed developments 
throughout a single school year is considered by Gabriela Lope/ and her 
co-workers in their discussion of the processes of construction of failure in 
Chilean schools (Chapter 7). Chapter 8 then seeks to summarize the findings 
from all the country studies about die characteristics of schools and teachers 
and attempts an interpretative analysis of the characteristics of teaching that 
appear related to school failure, We end with a conclusion (Chapter 9) that 
is perhaps more of a statement about the potential of a study that, as is 
often the case in Third World as well as other countries, had to be canied 
out under trying sociopolitical as well as professional conditions. 
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to provide the only sensible means of approaching the complexities of school 
life and identifying, if possible, the conditions under which pupil success 
and failure take place. 1 The practic e of ethnography as applied to schooling 
ranges from the observation, description, and interpretation of singular 
miiroevents, such as linguistic interaction in the classroom, to what Ogbu 
(1980) calls macroethnography. Macroethnogr;v)hy seeks to explore the 
relationships between the single social event and other social factors and 
institutions. Although disagreeing with reproductionist theory (such as ex- 
pounded by Pierre Bourdieu or Ixnvis Althusser), 5 the assumptions of this 
study considered the conditioning effects of contextual factors of a socio- 
economi , cultural, and political type upon educational processes. It was thus 
felt that the approach chosen would move closer along die continuum toward 
macroethnography and that there could be an effort to approximate what 
Ogbu called a "multilevel" approach to ethnography for which the 

school ethnographer 

needs an "ethnographic imagination." a good working theory of the soc ial 
structure of ihe school and of the wider community in which die school 
is located. 

His study should he "holistic" i.e. it should show how education is 
linked with the economy, the political system, local social structure and 
lu'Iief system of the people served by the schools. 

Because the influence of contextual factors would he taken into account 
by selecting a multisite approach (Herrot and Firestone 1983), it was decided 
that the selected schools in the different South American countries would 
he located in both urban and rural areas. The impact of other soc ioeconomic 
factors would be kept somewhat constant by concentrating on a low socio- 
economic school population that could, of course, be subject to different 
life experiences depending on the country concerned. Although it was 
considered desirable, as Ogbu (1980) suggests, to attend to other historical 
9tid community-related influences, in practice, this was not always possible, 
although all the researchers indicated ati awareness and varying degrees of 
attention to their relevance. 

In general, the research procedures that were used involved participant 
observation, semistructured interviews, and documentary analysis. The re- 
search process nuned from "foreshadowed problems'* 4 that guided an open 
initial process of observation to later, more focused observations and inter- 
views. As the study progressed, the descriptions and interpretative analyses 
moved concomitantly from more tentative and hypothetical positions to more 
clearly formulated understandings of the processes involved. These were partly 

*A number of studies refer to the theory and practice 'thnogiaphy. For an account 
of both aspeus. as well as for a goml annotated bibliograph; MammerseK and Atkinson 
1 1 WW) and Goet/ and U-Gompte (1984). 

*Kw a discussion on reproductionist theory, see Giroux (1983). The thmst oi 'reproductions 
theorists is that schools are instruments of die dominant powers iti society that ate pait of 
the capitalist economic structure, Their contention is that schools utilize their resources to 
leproduie the soual relations and social attitudes that sustain the existing class divisions and 
economic organization of society. Among those who hold to reproductionist theory wholly or 
in pan are Althusser ( 1971 ). Bowled and Gintis (1976). Bourdieu and Passeron (1977). and Bernstein 
(H*77r 

*As aiseled h\ Maiinowski (1972:8 -9): "Preconceived ideas are pernicious in am scientific 
wot'k. hui toicshadowed problems ate the main endowment of a scientific thinket, and these 
piohletns are first repealed to the observer by his theoretical studies " 



based on the detection of key behaviours or events 5 that were seen over 
a period to confer meaning to the situations observed. All the categories 
that were used to expres* such situations were formulated from the data and, 
although later linked to listing theories, were not conceptualized from these 
theories but from the events themselves, as witnessed by the researcher. 

To a large extent, the data presented to substantiate discussions in the 
country reports and in the chapters of this book were transcripts taken from 
classroom teacher-pupil interactions or from interviews with various actors 
in the educational process (teachers, pupils, or parents). These transcripts 
were selected because initially they provided material useful in the detec tion 
of ley events, giving direction to the analysis, or because they supported, 
as illustrations, the interpretative categories that emerged from the various 
readings. On the whole, the commonsense interpretations of the material 
were accepted and no special eflbrt was exerted to analyze the conversations 
reported witli the specific interest that a sociolinguist such as Stubbs (1977) 
might have to explore: "the problematic relationships between what is saici 
and what is meant/' However, in an indirect way, the analysis of the 
ethnographic data did lead, almost inadvertently, to concerns about the actors' 
"definitions of the situation. 11 In this case, this was the element leading teachers 
to define and interpret the situation of problem children and to decide on 
subsequent actions. 

Although all countries had agreed to a common framework of general 
questions (presented in Chapter 1) and to observing the first 4 years of school 
in both urban and rual low socioeconomic settings, the specific model of 
implementation differed from country to country. This was largely due to 
the need to adapt to local conditions, both practical and political. In the 
following sections, the research prcxedures used for the definition and 
interpretation of the processes observed are described by country as is the 
fontiat used in each context to present the final report. The description of 
the sc hools and teachers is, however, left to a later chapter, 

Bolivia 

The Bolivian study coordinator initially engaged a team of four re- 
searchers (later reduced to three, Table 3) and organized the training using 
the approach and materials that had been pan of the training sessions in 
Texas and Mexico. All researchers were involved in reading, discussions, and 
practice in observation as well as in keeping field notes. Once this phase 
had been completed, the team selected and approached the schools and 
teachers to be studied to explain the purpose of the work and secure their 
agreement. The initial period of observation had an exploratory character 
that omitted note-taking; it was meant to capture the children's adaptation 
efforts at the beginning of the school year and to enable the researchers 
to become familiar with the structure and mode of functioning of the schools, 
formal observations began in March 1981 and, although notes were then 
taken, the observations remained largely unfocused with the purpose of simply 
describing events in classrooms and playgrounds. 

*Krickson (1977) describes the process as "pulling out from field notes a key incident, linking 
it to other incidents, phenomena, and theoretical constants, and writing it up so others can 
see the generic in the particular, the universal in the concrete, the relation between part and 
whole " 
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The classrooms observed were selected at random from all the parallel 
classes of the 1st to 4th years in four schools in La Paz. Each classroom 
was observed four times in this initial period and the length of each observation 
varied depending on the situation at hand Other school activities, such as 
lining up, civic acts, break periods, physical education, and crafts lessons, 
were also observed. Having completed the initial, unfocused phase, the team 
gathered to read and compare their field notes, trying to detect what events 
appeared especially significant within the school and classroom life. This 
analysis led to the construction of a first m of categories. The researchers 
soon realized, however, that, in this process, they were still very much 
influenced by their own theoretical background and that it was difficult to 
fit the data to some of the categories selected Eventually, they found it necessary 
to abandon a whole group of categories and to move to a different way 
of looking at the field notes. This involved a simple and straightforward 
description, by school year, of the lessons observed, pooling together the 
information from all four schools. Once achieved, this description became 
the bulk of the first progress report submitted to the funding agency. 

The second stage in the research involved returning to the schools and 
observing those events that had been highlighted by the previous analysis; 
four to five more observations per class were performed This time, two 
observers went into each classroom and, to attain similar first-hand experience, 
the whole team of researchers worked in all of the schools in the study. 
Having examined the field notes from this focused stage, the researchers 
were able to produce a revised set of categories that would eventually help 
to structure the content of the final report. This analysis also indicated the 
need to explore more intensively the meaning of some of the events and 
issues that emerged; therefore, it was decided that a set of interviews was 
needed. These interviews were subsequendy held with teachers, head teachers, 
secretaries, parents, community leaders, and street vendors around the school, 
as well as with pupils. The focus of these interviews was to explore the 
interviewee's perception of the role and importance of the school and his 
or her understanding of failure and success in school. In attempting to analyze 
the interview notes, the researchers had difficulty fitting them into all of 
the categories that had previously been established for the observation data; 
therefore, a more specific coding scheme had to be compiled A third progress 
report containing this interview information was then written. The final report, 
in turn, resulted from discussion and analysis among the team of the three 
progress reports (de Crespo et al. 1982). 
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The Bolivian final report consists of two parts. First, there were de- 
scriptions of the significant events in the classroom, of school life as observ ed 
throughout the year, and of a set of interpretative elements provided by the 
categorization scheme used. Data are incorporated from the interviews and 
the report attempts to explore the relationships of the schools to their 
surrounding community. The themes discussed in this section, globally and 
not class by class, are 

• Issues relating to the activities of teaching: e.g., styles, contents, modes 
of assessment, and observed learning difficulties; 

• Issues relating to the communication process: teacher to pupil in- 
teraction, peer relationships, and pupil to teacher interaction; and 

• Aspects of the community characteristics: family structure, community 
perceptions about the school, and schoo'-communky interaction. 

Second, there was a focused analysis of the problem of school failure. 
To understand the problem, the researchers used their field data to report 
on both perc eptions of school failure found among head teachers, teachers, 
parents, the community at large, and the children themselves as well as the 
classroom life situation that appeared to have contributed to the buildup 
of failure among the children. Also considered were those situations and 
structures in the school and in the community that could be associated with 
'•failure" experiences. 

Chile 

The Chilean study itself was quite different in its procedures and focus 
from the studies in other countries. Two schools in the city of Santiago were 
selected for observation and within each school the 1st and 4th years were 
observed. The first was a municipal school, i.e., one that had recently been 
transferred from central to local control. To gain access to this school, the 
researchers had to obtain permission from the administrating municipal 
corporation. The second was a private but notvfee-paying school and access 
was achieved through direct contact with the head teacher, who, in turn, 
consulted with her teachers. The municipal school, with 1100 children, had 
a greater number of parallel classes, so that three 1st- and three 4th-year 
classes were observed. In the private school, with 600 pupils, it was only 
possible to observe one class per year. 

The research coordinator selected a team of two other researchers 
(Table 5) with practice in structured observation techniques but, otherwise, 
with no training in ethnography. The training session was conducted in a 
form similar to that of the Texas and Mexico City experiences but over a 
shorter period. The team of three researchers observed each school intensively 
for an entire school year (March to December 1982), focusing their attention 
on classroom life, with some reference to other school events such as 
ceremonies and parent meetings. Parents, teachers, and pupils were also 
interviewed. 

To provide some practice for the two researc hers who were new to the 
project and to gain some insight into their differences in perspective, it was 
decided that initially two members of the team would observe eac h classroom 
jointly and produce an extended account of each session observed. After 
spending some time in this "warming-up" exercise, each researcher was 
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assigned a class and remained as its sole observer throughout the school 
yean Field notes were always reorganized immediately or no later than 
24 hours after each observation and care was taken to record everything 
in as much detail as possible. Some symbols were devised to make note- 
taking easier. 

At frequent intervals, the team would gather to read and compare notes 
and try to assign meaning to events. This was carried out by posing questions 
or conveying impressions that were recorded but not responded to or discussed. 
As questions and notice of events mounted, there was more discussion about 
what had been observed. There was an effort to relate recent observations 
to earlier ones, focusing on situations that repeated themselves or contradicted 
each other For example, a given lesson activity observed in the three parallel 
classes of one year would be discussed; by comparing notes, it could be noticed 
how lesson activities were structured within a period of time as well as the 
differences emerging from one context to another. All in all, these initial 
discussions eventually led to the formulation of what were considered to be 
tentative hypotheses* 

A second stage was reached when a new and chronological reading t 
was made of all notes, looking at each class separately, This led the team 
to reformulate the initial hypotheses and to produce new hypotheses. At the 
same time, their reading of some theoretical texts served to prepare them 
for the forthcoming process of interpretation. With all this material, they 
wrote a first descriptive report that was structured around each class and 
each school. The report helped to clarify the focus for the next stage of 
observations and interviews. 
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The third stage of the Chilean study was centred on the relationships 
between teachers and low-achieving pupils. 

• How did particular forms of tcac her-pupi! interaction appear to affect 
the low achiever? 

• How did these children behave toward the teacher? 

• What did other children think of them? 

• What was the general teaching-learning situation in these classes? 

Field notes were analyzed in the same way as in the first stage, although 
significant events and situations were now appearing that would eventually 
shed a clearer light on the interpretation process. Once the potentially failing 
children had been identified, tape-recorded interviews with head teachers, 
teachers, pupils, and parents helped to achieve a greater understanding of 
each child's situation. These interviews, although focused on the specific issue 
of failure, were open-ended in the sense that each interviewee was given 
full opportunity to speak freely on topics not included in the questioning. 
The interview data were also read and analyzed by the whole team, with 
attention given to what appeared to he clues for understanding the devel- 
opment of situations of success or failure. 

After this third stage was completed, all the material that had been 
gathered was read from the perspective of how failure is constructed within 
the classroom and of how the actors involved in this construction perceive 
their participation. This involved discussions of questions and hypotheses, 
changes in these, checking of impressions* and reaching interpretative 
agreements. All these procedures led finally to the production of an eth- 
nographic report (Lope/ et al. 1983) consisting of two parts: 

• A descriptive account by school and class using the following outline: 
general characteristics of the class observed; the teaching-learning 
process; the classroom climate; evaluation procedures; socialization 
procedures; discipline; teacher-pupil relationships; peer relationships; 
teacher -observer relationships; teacht » -parent relationships. 

• An interpretative account of the process of construction of school 
failures or, as the authors called it t "the school culture of failure, " 
The account of these interpretations is hugely the subject of Chapter 8. 

Colombia 

As in the other countries, the research coordinator in Colombia recruited 
a team. This team initially consisted of the coordinator and three other 
researchers, but eventually was reduced to a team of three, as one researcher 
left to take up a fellowship in France ( Table 5). The research coordinator 
conducted the initial training, which included learning about the theory and 
practice of ethnography. The five schools selected for the study (carried out 
during the school year 1981/82) were located around the federal district of 
Bogota and the neighbouring department of Cundinamarca in central 
Colombia. Within each school, the 1st, 3rd, and 5th years were observed; 
however, two schools operated with one and two rooms, and all years grouped 
together, Contacts for entry were made through the educational authorities 
and, once access was secured, the researchers held a meeting with the teachers 
in each school to explain the purposes of their visits and their work. Although 
some teachers wen not entirely happy about having these visitors, the 
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researchers tried their best to allay their fears so that, eventually, only one 
of the schools approached decided not to participate in the study. 

The same research procedures were used as in the other countries; 
classroom and school observations and semistructured interviews supported 
by documentary analysis. Observation was always conducted by two re- 
searchers. The arrival of these researchers was unannounced and not 
necessarily at the beginning of a lesson; nor was their departure always at 
the end of a lesson. To a certain extent, this prevented the teacher preparing 
material in advance, which, in a small rural school, might have been possible. 

As in the other studies, the Colombian researchers began with unfocused 
observations, striving to record as much as possible of what they saw. They 
were guided by the dictum they had placed in a noticeable position in their 
office: "What is not written does not exist/ 1 

Each observer covered different areas of the classroom, taking care not 
to disturb the ongoing activities. Initially, as they examined their notes, they 
found they were focusing too much on what the teacher was saying, l^ter, 
they broadened their scope of attention to include what the children were 
saying or doing. Before 24 hours had elapsed, each pair of observers produced 
extended field notes that, nevertheless, did not include anything that had 
not already been recorded in some way. As time went on, the team realized 
that a better understanding of classroom events would be obtained if not 
only classroom but also other school activities were observed, e,g„ entry of 
children, breaks, parent-teacher meetings, etc. 

The interview sessions became a fairly important pan of the research 
and concentrated on stimulating teachers, parents, and children to talk about 
important events in their life that they considered to have educational 
significance. Talking to teachers allowed researchers to gain insight into their 
views about education and about their own school and community. They 
were able to learn about what was called the teacher's "pedagogical discourse," 
to hear of their family and social relationships, and to consider how all this 
might affect their teaching practice. On the whole, these interviews took about 
2 hours to complete. Teachers were selected on the basis of their willingness 
to be interviewed. Children, on the other hand, were selected on the basis 
of optniens expressed by the teachers. Parents who agreed were interviewed 
in group situations. Although there was a loose question guide, it only served 
to maintain some focus and was not strictly adhered to if the situation did 
not lend itself to the proposed structure. Finally, there were informal meetings 
with the teachers to discuss their views on issues such as school failure and 
assessment procedures. 

To a large extent, the process of analysis and interpretation followed 
the pattern of the other studies, beginning with a more descriptive and ending 
with a more interpretative focus. The reflections of the project coordinator 
on this process are discussed in detail in Appendix 1; therefore, they are 
not dealt with here- Several types of reports were written during the whole 
research process. The reports focused on the descriptive account of the 
teaching styles and on the interpretation of school failure. The final report, 
which has since been published in Colombia (de Tezanos et ai. 1983), is 
more than a simple descriptive and interpretative account of what was observ ed. 
It leads the reader through the research stages and the constant processes 
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of interpretation and reinterpretation in which the researc hers were involved. 
Its final chapter includes a consideration of the ambiguity in meaning ascribed 
to schooling and, hence, to success and failure by the various groups related 
to the educational process. 

Venezuela 

The study in Venezuela was stalled in February 1982. The five-member 
research team belonged to the Planning Division of the Ministry of Education 
(Table 5). Although most of them were sociologists, only one of them had 
been trained in anthropological methods of research. Thus, a period of training 
in ethnography was carried out as with the other teams. This training session 
closely followed the content and style of the Texas and Mexico meetings. 

The five schools selected for the study, which are described in Chapter 
5, differed not only on account of their location (urban and rural) but also 
in terms of their curriculum and administrative structure. Two observers 
entered each 1st- and 4th-year classroom in all schools. The initial stage 
of the study, from the beginning of March to the end of April 1982, consisted 
of 40 observations (45 minutes each). As in the other studies, these were 
unfocused attempts to capture as much as possible of the events in each 
classroom's life. The process of working with the field notes was similar to 
the method used in the other studies, with the team writing extended notes 
no later than 24 hours after the observation and holding periodic meetings 
to discuss notes, formulate questions, and make interpretations. The outcome 
of these meetings was a largely descriptive report that arranged the data 
in terms of what might be called classical pedagogical categories: first, the 
interaction processes as reflected in communication styles, modes of discipline 
enforcement, and expressions of warmth, respect, and cooperation; and, 
second, teaching strategies used to produce communication, arouse interest, 
and provide feedback, and techniques involved in assessment. The repoil 
included extensive examples from the observation notes to illustrate each 
category and included a bulky appendix with observation notes. 

Having completed the first stage and critically analyzed their work to 
date, the researchers engaged in a new 2-month period of observation (same 
number and length of observations as the earlier ones) that centred on aspects 
of pupil-teacher interaction including pupil participation and the learning 
messages conveyed. Observation was extended to the rest of the school and 
its different routine and special event activities. At the same time, a number 
of unstructured interviews were held with teachers, parents, pupils, and other 
representatives from the community. The material from these interviews served 
to produce a more structured interview program and this new program was 
used with a group of 141 people. The content of these interviews focused 
on school events, views about success and failure, and school-community 
relationships. There were also questions about the various experimental 
programs in w hich some of the schools were involved, about the work carried 
out by teachers, and about views on teaching as a task and as a profession. 
Special fieldwork was conducted in relation to one of the schools that had 
the characteristic of being a ''community school." The people in the area, 
teachers, pupils, and parents in this school were interviewed to explore how 
the school had become a community school and what effect it had had on 
the people living there. 
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As notes were gathered, they were examined and discussed by the team 
in a search for interpretative elements; this led to a reexamination of the 
early categorization scheme. As a result of this work, two further focused 
reports were written. The first report centred on a description of the schools, 
looking at their physical characteristics and their out of class routines, and 
then focused on the teachers as seen by themselves, by their pupils, by the 
observer, and by the representatives of the community. Although it looked 
at the pupils in general, the report also considered cases that appeared to 
be noticeable in view of possible success or failure. The second report was 
really a descriptive case study of the "community school." Finally, by using 
all these partial analyses and as a result of constant examination of rheir 
data, the researchers wrote a final report (Hernandez et al. 1983), which 
was divided into the following parts: 

• Description of the physical facilities and of school routines; 

• Characteristics of the school and community relationships; 

• Teacher-pupil relationships in terms of communication and teaching 
strategics; and 

• Perceptions about school success and failure by the various actors 
involved in the educational process. 

The main difference between the Venezuelan study and those in other 
countries was that, throughout its various reports, emphasis on description 
rather than interpretation was preferred. 

Summary 

Summarizing the research procedures used in the four countries, there 
seem to be four main elements: 

• The use of teams of researchers, all of w hom observed, interviewed, 
and participated in the discussions and the process of interpreting 
what had been seen and recorded; 

• The division of the observation periods into at least two stages: a 
general, unfocused stage that allowed familiarization with the setting 
to take place as well as detection of events that required further 
explorations; and a specific, focused stage concentrating on actors, 
relationships, and issues that were considered to be relevant to the 
studv; 

• A constant playback procedure for the analysis and interpretation of 
notes that involved the reading and rereading of the field notes; ami 

• The production, on the basis of the first three elements, of various 
types of partial reports, usually from different perspectives, although 
initially with a more descriptive rather than interpretative focus; the 
resulting final report was not a summary of the other*, but a 
comprehensive reinterprctation of the material gathered. 

The Coordination Activities 

Among the initial agreements of the Bogota meeting in May 1980 was 
that Beatrice Avalos should act as the overall coordinator of the project, 
maintaining contact with the research teams, visiting the sites, participating 
in coordination meetings, and pooling the findings for publication. Although 



only one meeting of coordinators was specifically funded, in fact, there were 
several opportunities for the researchers to meet, as they ail had become 
members of a newly c reated network of educational researchers working with 
qualitative methods in l atin America. This network was also sponsored by 
IDRC. 

The first opportunity for contact between the four country research teams 
came with the tvweek training program in Austin, Texas, and Mexko City. 
Toward the end of the Mexico training, the group discussed the implemen- 
tation of the study in the various countries now that everyone had become 
familiar with the ethnographic approach that would be used. Unfortunately, 
not all research teams were able to begin at the same time. Complications 
at the ministerial level delayed the Venezuelan study until 1982 and lack 
of appropriate funding delayed the Chilean study, also until 1982. 

This difference in timing made initial joint discussions of the projects 
somewhat difficult. The first opportunity to come together again was at a 
meeting of the Qualitative Research Network held in Buenos Aires in October 
1981, and it served as a forum of discussion for the two countries Colombia 
and Bolivia, that had progress reports at that date. In December 1981, a 
full meeting of the research teams was held in La Pa/, Bolivia. By the time 
of this meeting, it had become clear that exciting work was being done. Since 
the training program in Austin and Mexico City, the researchers had made 
steady progress in choosing a small sample of schools, gaining the tnist of 
teachers and head teachers, and exploring the interaction of schools and 
communities, teachers, and pupils, despite various political and administrative 
problems in some of the participating countries and institutions. 

On the basis of the work done to date, the possibilities of establishing 
some common framework for the analysis of the fieldwork was discussed 
and broad categories were outlined that largely served as a basis for the 
Colombian. Bolivian, and, later, Venezuelan reports (see Appendix 2). Further 
contacts among the country coordinators were possible through their par- 
ticipation at two meetings of the Qualitative Kriucalional Research Network 
held in Buenos Aires in late 198^ and in Bogota in May 198.1, By this time, 
a framework for publication had been agreed upon and decisions were made 
about (he content of each of the country chapters in this book. 

Although it might have been of value to publish summarized versions 
of each country's ethnographic reports, it was thought that a set of thematic 
chapters might be of greater interest. In this way, the tout country chapters 
represent selected aspects of the study itself. The integrative chapter (8 f by 
IV A\aIos) is not just a synthesis of the four country chapters but draws upon 
material contained in the fell country leports produced by each research 
team. 

The choice of themes for the rouniiv chapters responds to three criteria. 
First, they provide the reader with a perspective of how a lot of reaching 
takes place by highlighting the situation in one context: the Colombian 
situation and. to a lesser extent, the situation found in structurally different 
tvpes of schools in Venezuela. These chapters, as such, describe teaching 
but do not deal with the problem of failure (although the reports from which 
they are drawn do so). Second, they provide the reader with a picture of 
a "different" teat her (in terms of the approach to teaching and the education 



of most other teachers). There was a "different" teacher in every country, 
hut the most striking example was found in Bolivia. The Bolivian teacher 
depicted was one who, in an unassuming way, secured a climate of friendship 
and work and produced a high number of successful students. Third, they 
provide a more detailed description of how, throughout occurrences of one 
school year, some children become candidates for repetition and drop out. 
This was the focus of Chapter 7 dealing with Chilean classrooms. Thus, only 
this and the integrative chapter specifically address the problem of school 
failure. All the other chapters, however, implicitly deal with the conditions 
that could lead to failure, 

A difficult task was the overall analysis of work done and the gathering 
of the material that is now pan of Chapter 8. This was largely the result 
of reading and rereading the country reports, of using some of the noteworthy 
transcripts of field notes (not all of which were cited in the country reports), 
and by searching for the common elements that could lend themselves to 
the type of" interpretative categories that finally emerged. The entire con"^** 
of this volume was discussed at various intervals with all the country 
coordinators. 

Thus, this study is largely the result of the work of a team of researchers 
who came to know each other very well and to share a common view about 
the substance of the study and the research approach, but who also often 
disagreed with each other on forms of interpretation and other procedural 
matters and who approached the study in different manners and provided 
different perspectives from which to look at the entire collection of information. 
The outcome may not only be interesting for what it offers toward the un- 
derstanding of teaching and learning in I-atin America, but also as an account 
of a very different concept of research where individual contributions matter 
somewhat less than what is achieved as a group. 
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School Settings 



As explained earlier, the schools selected for the study were located in 
low socioeconomic communities, both urban and rural. Only those in Bolivia 
were solely urban; however, given the characteristics of the marginal areas 
of the city of I«a Paz, in other contexts, these schools were similar to some 
of the jural schools, lxnv socioeconomic status has been ascribed in this 
study to groups and communities where parents have little or no education 
(generally not more than a few years of schooling), are unemployed, or work 
as skilled or unskilled labourers. Some of the schools studied enrolled what 
we called lower middle-class pupils, i.e., pupils whose parents were small shop 
owners or were regularly employed in low-paid, white-collar jobs such as 
government clerks. Among these, there may also have been those who were 
unemployed at the time of the study. As for the teachers in these schools, 
their social origins can also be traced to lower middle-class or even working- 
class backgrounds, although in becoming teachers they would have considered 
themselves classified as members of the middle class. In most cases, the 
education of the teachers had taken place in Normal School and was roughly 
equivalent to 1 or 2 years beyond secondary school level. In spile of these 
commonalities of location and socioeconomic background, the schools and 
their people appear sufficiently distinguishable to justify a country by country 
description. Thus, with the exception of the Venezuelan study, whose schools 
are described in Chapter 5, this chapter examines the characteristics of the 
schools and their teaching activities in Bolivia, Chile, and Colombia. 

Bolivia 

Ail four schools in the Bolivian study ( Table t>) were located in the 
highland margins of I. a Pa/. Their communities were c learly distinguishable 
entities with a life of their own. The largest, with 200 000 people, was located 
in what is called Kl Alto of La Pa/; the school area covered one of its barrios 
(neighbourhoods), called Villa Nuevos Hori/onies. About 2600 people live 
in small, uniform houses built by the association of printers and factory workers 
(Confederat ion de Vivienda Fabril y Grain a). In general, the population was 
young, but did include a few retired miners. Because of the unfulfilled promises 
of local authorities, most houses lacked main seivices; water, for example, 
had to be obtained on a daily basis from a cistern lorry. There was no sewerage 
and there was very little lighting in the area. 'The people had a chapel and 
a health post. However, as no provision had been made for a site or for 
building, the school had to function in six of the unoccupied houses of the 
neighbourhood. The surrounding streets were thus turned into playgrounds, 
allowing the local women to sell sweets and fruits to the school children. 
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Table & Characteristics of schools, teachers, and pupils in the Bolivian study. 



Pampahasi 



LaPottada 



Villa Nuevo* Horizomes 



Tahuaitfisnyp 



Location 

Quality of building 

(space, light, facilities) 
Size (no. of pupils) 
Pupil socioeconomic status 
No, of classrooms 

observed per year (1st to 4th year) 
Teacher qualifications 
Teacher-pupil ratio** 

1st year 

2nd year 

3rd year 

4th year 



Urban 

T nadequaie 

255 
Low 

1 

Normal School* 

84,74 
64, 25 
44, S3 
30, 43< 



Urban 

Average 
618 
Low 

1 

Normal School 

120, 41 
145, 41 
145, 34 
102.45 



Urban 

Inadequate 
460 

Low to middle low 
t 

Normal School 

113,52 
108,34 

88,38 

84,38 



Urban 

Average 
387 
Low 

1 

Normal School 

123,41 
93,45 
74,35 
52,52 



Tcacheixraining college. 

The first number represent* registered pupils; the second number represents the children actually seen in das*. 
The 4th and 5th years were in the same room. 



Because of the improvised nature of the school, the classrooms were extremely 
small and the pupils were forced to take turns for seats during lessons. 

Toward the western pan of the city lies the sector called Pie del Alto, 
Here, there were some 3500 children of school age in a community of 9000 
people. Men worked as labourers, artisans, factory workers, or municipal 
employees, while the women worked as street vendors, seamstresses, or knitters. 
There was light, water, and sewerage, but the service* were not sufficient 
for the whole community. People were vociferous in demanding improvements 
and, because of this, had been accused of being a rebellious group. Compared 
with other areas of the city, however, the people of Pie del Alto were somewhat 
better off : they had a good transportation system and their school was among 
the bettei built and equipped of those visited in the Bolivian study. Its two- 
stoiev building housed three school shifts (morning, afternoon, and evening) 
and included a separate kindergarten. The rooms were big and lighted; 
however, the sc hool lacked enough desks, sufficient seating space, and ir » 
to repair the broken windowpanes, through which the cold winter a 
blow mercilessly. The head teacher's office contained a number of good hocus, 
but apparently they were rarely used. The municipal library was also under- 
utilized. The playgrounds were spacious, but, unfortunately, were located on 
a c liff that overlooked a polluted stream used for drinking by chickens, dogs, 
and sheep, and lor laundry by the loc al women. 

in noithern i*i Pa/, also in the highland area, lies Tahuaiitisuvo. This 
is a c omplcteh rural community. Its small and colourless houses lac ked proper 
roofing, there was no water, electricity, or sewerage, and only one line of 
buses transposed people into the cits. Some 2500 people lived here (400 
families), most of whom were migrants from the Altiplano. They were normally 
or occ asionally employed as construction labourers or as municipal workers. 
Women, besides their household activities, were knitters or street vendors, 
especiallv at the Sunday market. Like the other communities, Tahuantisuyo 
had a neighbour committee, a parent-teacher association, and a mother's 
club, fhese institutions were active in the care of their local school. If the 
school stood out as a protected enclave, it was because the people of these 
mmmittees had pooled then efforts to build a surrounding wall that protected 
the children from the cold winter wind. The old part of the school had 
nine small classrooms housing the 2nd to 5th years; the new part, built by 
the parents, housed the three lst-vear classes. There was an enormous open 
area that setved as a playgiound. The efforts of this extraordinary community 
had also piovided the school with solar-heated showers, although many of 
the classrooms, because of unreplaeed broken windowpanes, continued to 
be \er> c old. 

School routines and classroom activities 

Kach of the schools observed had the five classes that make up the Basic 
(Acle of the Bolivian primary school, with at least two parallel classes for 
each year. No niteria for placing children in one or another of the parallel 
classes weie oinious. The *;i/e of the classes ranged from 74 children in 
a lst-vear class to S3 pupils in a 3rd-year class. In the lower grades, the 
number of hoys and number of girls were similar. In the higher grades, 
however, there tended to be more boys than girls. 
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In spite of slightly different rituals from school to school, most children 
began their day once the bell rang, running to form lines in front of their 
rooms or in the playgrounds, which were segregated by sex. They then waited 
until their teacher appeared (sometimes very late) to allow entry into the 
classroom, At the beginning of the week or on special occasions, a formal 
school assembly might take place before entering the classroom. Once in 
their rooms, lessons began somewhat like this: 

Teacher [to the class]; Sit down! 
Teacher: (Joed morning! 
Class: Good morning, madam! 
Teacher: What day is it todav? 
CUm: Friday, the 8th of May 1981. 

Teacher [begins the roll call, referring to the children by number]: One, 

two ... 
hipiLs: Here, here 

Teacher j after the roll call is finished]: All right, now open the windows. 
I know many of you did not bring your notebooks, but use the lough 
ones and transfer your notes when vou get home. We will now move 
on to lesson 4 on antonyms. 

A common scene in all school grounds was the presenc e of women 
who. carrying babies on their back, walked backward and forward peering 
through the windows to see what their children were doing. At break time, 
like at any other school, wearing their aprons or overalls, the children rushed 
outside to play and perhaps to buy something from the women vendors; 
this was the world that, as the observer saw it, seemed to belong to the children. 
A different situation was that of the classroom; this clearly was the teachers 
domain. The teacher s almost total control was evident when she was called 
out of the classroom for one reason or another; the children would then 
break loose, shouting, moving around, or playing, until the teacher returned 
and brought them back to order with the customary "Silence, silence! Where 
on earth do you think you are?" 

The roncept of discipline shared by teachers, pupils, and parents 
emphasized order within the school, silence in the classrooms, and tasks 
that had to be t amed out exactly as prescribed. However, the school operated 
with few established rules, so that enforcement of discipline was largely the 
result of the personal judgment of the administrators, the regentes, and the 
teachers. The rrgrtttes, who could be defined as inspectors and disciplinarians, 
were main y charged with stopping noise and ensuring that no child ran 
away from school. Within the classrooms, the more authoritarian teachers 
enforced their concept of law and order by ear pulling or detentions during 
break time. 

Teacher: Where is your homework? 

hipil: I will do it next time. 

| The teacher pulls his ear,] 

hi pi I [as the teacher pulls his eat J: Auauim! 

Teacher [pulling his ear again, savs to another pupil j: Whv are vou doing 

your homework? 
hipil; 1 couldn't . . . 

[The teachei hits him on the head and goes on clunking homework in 
the same way.] 

Teaching-learning activities weie very similar in all classrooms and were 
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based on recitation (question-answer sequences), dictation, and copying from 
the board. Math exercises were done by individual pupils at the board or 
as seat work, and language was learned by endless copying of the same words 
into their notebooks. This repetitive teaching style was characteristic of the 
1st and 4th years alike. When asked, however, teachers distinguished their 
styles as being "inductive 4 ' or "collective, M "analytic" or "investigative*' in 
4th year and "verbal" in 1st year, although their understanding of what this 
meant was largely confused. 

Intennewer: What methods do you use in teaching? 

Teacher; The analytic one. 

Interviewer: How would you describe it? 

Teacher. It consists of analyzing things. 

Interviewer: How do you develop your lessons? 

Teacher; Well. 1 use the method . . . well ... it would be going from the 

easv to the difficult . . . that . . . that is all 1 could saw 
Another teacher; I use the ecletic. analytic, because ive must know the aiea 
in which we work. I work with both methods. 

Most of the teachers were unhappy about the official syllabus they were 
required to follow , considering it to be "pompous," "obsolete," and "irrelevant": 
however, they were slavishly dependent on its guides to the point of not 
noticing the occasional obvious error. 

Tenchei: This, ahum which we are speaking, the little animals and the limber 
trees which grow untouched hv human mind are what we call natural 
resources; because, as you see, we do not plant timber trees, but, instead, 
we plant potatoes. 

As previously mentioned, most classroom activities were entirely con- 
ducted by the teacher with little attention being paid to the attempted 
contributions of the pupils. Yet, if left alone, it was common to see the children 
trying to deal with their learning problems or showing signs of a questioning 
attitude. 

Piipil (to another as he reads from a newspaper banded to him by the 
teacher]: "We are Bolivians from our veiy bud"; what does this mean? 

Questions such as this were seldom spotted by the teachers oi used as 
input for their teaching activities. 

The most frequently used means of assessment was homework. Teachers 
considered it to be an important learning device and spent 20-UO minute's 
even day correcting homework. In doing their homework, it was expected 
that the children would be helped by their parents. Parents did their utmost 
to comply with this requirement, which often exceeded the capabilities of 
those with little or no education. 

Interviews |to a parent]; Do vou help your children with their homework? 
Parent: Yes. I have to help them a hit with m\ wife, in whatever way we 

can; especially my wife helps m\ children a lot. As she has more education 

than me. it's she who helps most. 

In spite of such parental interest, teachers often failed to understand 
their limitations and so complained about their lack of "cooperation 1 ; "Parents 
rarely help, they don't insist that their children do their homework. This 
is a problem for us." 
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The progress of children in school was registered in a booklet called 
lAbreta decalifkaciatm % which noted both marks and attendance. Those children 
in 2nd to 5th year who failed to reach an acceptable standard repeated the 
year. Children in 1st year, according to the law, wen* to be automatically 
promoted. In practice, however, parents whose children were considered to 
be weak were persuaded by teachers to have their children repeal 1st year. 
These repeaters were seldom officially recorded as such. 

Beyond their concern about "getting on'* with the job of teaching, teachers, 
with some exceptions (see Chapter 7), did not appear to know or care much 
about their children's everyday life or to recognize the difficulties posed by 
their experiences. Only when there were problems of attendance did the 
teachers inquire about the home situation. l«ack of response from the children 
to their learning requirements was often attributed in a depreciatory' way 
to "introversion" or "bilingualism. 11 

Interviewer [to a teacher]: Do von have problems of bilingualistn? 

Teacher: Yes, of course, there is a big problem Ixrcausc no matter how much 
l explain things they do not understand. Why? Because they cannot speak 
Spanish well. When the\ are here, they speak the little bit of Spanish 
thev know, but when they get home and their patents only speak Aymara, 
then that's all they speak, 

Pupils, parents, and the community 

From semisimctured interviews with teachers, parents, pupils, street 
vendors, and other community members, it was possible to learn about then 
life and their views of the school and its role in the community. 

The average five-member family in the Bolivian communities of this 
study lived in two-room houses, which, in most cases, lacked basic seniles. 
The low f anily income caused even very small children to work both in 
and out of the home. 

Ihtervieiver [talking to a pupil j: What do you do on Saturdays and Sundays? 

Boy I go to work. 

Interviewer: Where? 

Huy; On the 28th line (of buses]. 

interviewer: Vk> your parents buy your school materials? 
lkiy: They help, sometimes they add on . - . but because 1 work 1 have some 
money and buy them myself. 

Most of the older children rarely went to the cinema and the few who 
hat! access to a set watched television tor entertainment. The younger ones 
had few toys or distractions other than self-devised games. Poor life conditions 
also affected their health; many children showed signs of undernourishment 
even though their parents did what they could to provide at least three meals 
a day but these were generally meatless and rarely included cheese, eggs, 
or milk. 

The communities had lively organizations such as neighbourhood com- 
mittees, mother's clubs, youth clubs, and parent-teacher associations. By 
participating in one or another of these organizations, the people developed 
real concern for their schools. The school was often seen as "a place to 
learn** and as being "useful" People considered that if they had been able 
to attend school, they would have been spared from the harsh life they were 
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leading. They hoped that, for their children, school would provide an 
opportunity to become "anything ... a donor ... a carpenter ... a locksmith." 
Only one of the community leaders interviewed considered the school to 
he a place where learning should contribute to social well-being. 

Isader: The main purpose of the school is to instnict in cultural things 
and then in social ones; pupils should ieam to l>e formed, that is, ihey 
should receive there what later could help them to fulfill a role which 
should always include the defence of their social class. 

hitervitwr: What do you mean hy defence of their social class? 

leader: Well, . . . that is the proletariat. What we always talk about is that 
we must defend the proletariat; you know, in our country we have always 
been left aside and this continues to be so. 

Most of these community groups were conscious that for schooling to he 
efficient, school buildings should be adequate; therefore, they gave much 
of their persona! free time to help with maintenance, decorating, or replace- 
ment of broken windowpanes. 

The schools also reached out to the life and needs of the community 
by organizing occasional literacy courses or by offering talks to various 
community organizations. Two of the head teachers were personally active, 
for example, in petitioning on behalf of the community for running water 
and electricity. The teachers contacts usually related to discussions about 
the children's progress, which involved visiting their homes or asking their 
parents to visit the school. Yet, although so many mothers hung around the 
schools during the day, there seemed to be little concern for making their 
presence useful. 

The largest obstacle in the children's life at school was probably linguistic. 
In most homes, the only language spoken was Aymara, so there was little 
help or understanding on the pan of the parents about what went on in 
school Those parents who spoke some Spanish tended, in turn, to regard 
Aymara as a hindrance to moving on in life. 

Intm'ieuw: What language do you speak to yom children? 

Parrtit: Only Spanish! 

Interviewer: And what alxntt Avmara? 

Parent: If I speak it, thc> don't understand 01, lather, if they understand, 
thev don* t talk. 

Intmnewer: So the\ can't talk? Are thev losing their language? What do 

von think about this? 
Pntetit: It's better for them not to speak it! 

Chile 

The two schools in the Chilean study (Table 7) were located in an old 
central neighbourhood of Santiago; the other, in one of Santiago's densely 
populated marginal communities. The people of these areas belonged to the 
lower middle or working classes and had been seriously affected by the 
country's economic recession. 

The municipal school began as a nonfee-paying private school but was 
later turned over to the State and, at the time of the study, had been recently 
placed under municipal control. The school had over 1 000 pupils, w ho attended 
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Table?. Characteristics of schools, teaehet* and pujrfli in the Chifean ^tafy. 



ga^ssssagassawa , 1 , 1 s ■ r -~ 


Municipal 


Mvtfr 


Loestfiofi 


Metropolitan 


Metropolitan 


Quality of building 


Average 




Inadequate 


Sixefoaof perils) 


1100 


600 


Pupil socioeconomic saws 


Low and middle low 


low ami middle low 


Na of dusei observed 




l 


1st year 


3 


4th year 




l 


Tcacher-pupO ratio* 




44,44 


Year 1(A) 


41,41 


Year 1(B) 


46^82 




Year 1(Q 


45,39 




Year 4(A) 


42,42 


40,33 


Year 4(B) 


44,43 




Year4{C) 


42,42 


Normal School 15 


Teacher qualifications 


Nonnal School 


Teacher years of experience 




8 


Year 1(A) 


8 


Year 1(B) 


17 




Year 1(C) 


27 




Year 4(A) 


9 


4 


Year 4(B) 


7 




Year 4(C) 


16 





The 3m value is for the beginning ami mood value Is for the end of the *«ar. 
Hinivcrity level 



the school in two shifts. Its premises were small and the kindergarten and 
one of the Ist-year classes were housed in a separate site, two blocks away. 
Eight of its 32 teachers, most of whom were women, had a secondary teaching 
certificate (involving university education). 

The school was administered by a coordinating committee composed 
of the head teacher, the guidance counselor, the head of the technical 
department, and the school's inspector, Planning of teaching activities was 
done jointly by all teachers in the same year level. The school was considered 
to be one of the best in the neighbourhood, but had been forced to increase 
the number of children accepted to qualify for a better State grant, thus 
undermining, according to the head teacher, the quality of the education 
provided. At present, most of the classes had over 40 pupils. 

The classroom space and equipment varied from room to room. The 
two Ist-year classes observed were very different. One of them was arranged 
in rows of two-seater desks aligned in the traditional way; it had a display 
area but no cupboard space for materials. The other Ist-year class was located 
in the annex building, which was also used in the morning for the kindergarten 
class. Because of this, the classes shared the same decor and the Ist-year 
children were able to enjoy the freedom of tables and chairs instead of fixed 
desks. The third Ist-year room was dark and cold and its only ornaments 
were a few posters with lettering on them. The children in this class sat 
in traditionally aligned rows of desks. Of this classroom, the observer noted, 
"It seems as though reality can be reached here only through what the teacher 
says; it is as if the world in this class had been bracketed/* 



The private school in the Chilean study belonged to a foundation that 
owned nine other primary, secondary, and vocational schools. It had 600 
children who came mostly from working-class families. The school claimed 
to have its own objectives besides those of the government: these stressed 
respect for individual differences and personal development needs, as well 
as concern for the cultural and social life of the community. The physical 
facilities of the school were adequate and the two classes observed (1st and 
4th year) had 44 and 33 children, respectively. 

School routines and classroom activities 

Both schools operated in the afternoon shift, which was 4V4 hours long 
for ihe municipal school and 4% hours long for the private school. The 
schools differ little with respect to their daily routines (I able 8), which consisted 
of three blocks of lesson time of about 1% hours each separated by 10- to 
15-minute breaks. 

The Monday initial event was a patriotic assembly where everybody sang 
the national anthem as the Chilean flag was raised. School authorities used 
the occasion to impress upon the children the importance of patriotic, moral, 
and social values. 

Guidance counselor [to assembled school]: When we sing the national anthem 
we show our Chilean character and our respect .... This week we will 
be concerned with integration. I am happy to see that all the children 
play together. 

[Another occasion] 

As is usual at the beginning of the week, we select a special theme. This 
wee; K it will be a week of solidarity or friendship or comradeship. You 
will hear three of your mates. Listen to them! 
[Three boys read out something about solidarity and friendship that they 
had written themselves. When they finish, they are applauded] 

Extracurricular activities were common in both schools, especially around 



Tabic 8. Typical timetable for all classes. 



Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 






1st year 






Homeroom 


Maths 


Spanish 


Maths 


Spanish 


activities 








Spanish 


Spanish 


Maths 


Spanish 


Maths 


Spanish 


Science 


Maths 


History 


Art 


History 


Science 


Maths 


History 


Physical education 


History 


Music 


An 


Handicrafts 


Physical education 






4th year 






Homeroom 


Physical 


English 


Spanish 


Writing 


activities 


education 






Spanish 


Maths 


Spanish 


Maths 


Sodal sciences 


Social 


Maths 


Natural sciences 


Technical 


Social sciences 


sciences 






education 




Social 


Maths 


Social sciences 


Natural sciences 


Musk 


sciences 










Natural 


Technical 


Spanish 


Spanish 


Spanish 


sciences 


education 
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the time of patriotic festivities, when a lot of preparation was required. 
Sometimes teachers felt that pressure was excessive in this respect; the head 
teacher of one of the schools explained: 

We are a hit overwhelmed with so much extracurricular activity in this school. 
We also lack space. We have to work with several different groups at a 
time: the transit brigades which are trained by a policeman, the band which 
is rehearsed by an army iusmictor in preparation for the 21st of May parade 
(a national naval festivity), a choir which rehearses the Red Cross hymn 
and a gardening group thai works with its instructor. We are in the ecology 
month and 1 would like to see the school filled with plants. We also have 
a sports and folk group. 

Life in the playground was like that in any other school, with children 
running about, playing, conversing, or eating the food they had brought from 
home or bought at a kiosk. The children appeared to prefer playmates of 
the same sex, a situation that perhaps was reinforced by the requirement 
to form lines according to sex when entering the classroom after break. Both 
schools emphasized external order and discipline. The municipal school 
organized its children into security brigades charged with enforcing discipline 
in the playground. 

Inside the classrooms, the children experienced very teacher-centred 
forms of relationships that could be kind and. at times, caring, or, as in 
the ouunp't' below, harsh and authoritarian. 

(A Ist-vear class is asked to bring money to buy paraffin tor healing the 

loom. The teachei scolds those who did not bring the moiiev.] 
Teacher: Listen children. 1 want Marcelo Barra to collect the money tor 

the paraffin: but I see some of you did not bring it. 
l*upil [shouting from his desk): Nancv brought if but won't give it in! 
Teacher: Your mothers give you the money at the beginning of the month 

and vet von do not bring ii! 
Teacher [with threatening tone]: Don't let me have to get up and seanh 

your pocket*. 
Teacher [to Marcelo]: Walk through the i lass again! 

Teacher jas one of the pupils produces the money]: Ix>ok how the mone\ 
is appearing' 

In the municipal school, children were free to move around their 
classrooms in the annex building only; this was because they shared furniture 
with the kindergarten. Children were allowed to circulate freely, although 
occasionally their teachei reminded them to he still and quiet. There was 
no rigid adherence to a timetable as in the rest of the school, probably because, 
in the annex building, there was no bell to remind pupils of the time. This 
allowed the teacher to vary the content and length of the lessons depending 
on what the situation required. 

The modes of enforcing discipline, i.e., attention, silence, or work, were 
different from classroom to classroom. There was no apparent established 
code of behaviour, so each teacher had his or her own norms that might 
or might not be made explicit to the children. There were extreme cases 
of arbitrariness where both the noun and the correction appeared to be 
mote an exercise of the teacher's whim than an objective rule, e.g., constant 
requests for silence when the room was calm or children being scolded 
undeservedly. 



Corporal punishment is not allowed in the Chilean system of education, 
but, in some instances, teachers did use mild forms of physical correction 
such as a slap on the head or the pulling of ears or hair. A commonly used 
form of controlling misbehaviour that was found in Colombian classrooms 
(see Chapter 4) was to have children clunge their posture or do some 
movement exercise. 

leather: Now, all of vou! (toss vour aims! List week, we were working 

on these words ... It was Thui*sdav or Fridav. 
Trarher [to a pupil]; Don't throw yourself about! Sit down straight! Don't 

lie about! 

In all the classrooms, the pattern of teaching was similar, with an emphasis 
on recitation, syllabic reading, dictation, and the copying of exercises from 
the board. A typical learning and assessment device was the cuesthmario. i.e.. 
a set of questions and answ ers the teacher wrote on the board for the children 
to copy and memorize. The amtionario was used later as a means of testing 
whether the children had learned the material. 

/. What us climate? It is the general state presented by the weather, 
2. What is the xveaiherl If is the state of the air in one or two days. 

There was only one classroom where misbehaviour was clearly linked 
to poor teaching strategies; curiously, this teacher appeared to be one of 
those who were genuinely concerned and cared for the children, 

Teaehet: Lei's see boys, listen to what we will do todav! 

[The teac her turns to a girl and asks something unrelated to what he has 

just said, j 
Several children: lx>relo! 

Teacher: Yes. the marks toi ait! I will mark even* piece of work. You will 
not have a summative test. U't's see. let me have a Spanish hook' hi 
this lesson .... 

[The teacher interrupts himself to ask some children to stop talking.] 
leatiier: All light, get vour drawing paper out! Which are the warm colours* 
(Several children raise their hands.] 
lear tier: Jacqueline? 

[The girl does not answer, some children talk,] 
Teacher: Silence, (km/akv! 
Girt: Yellow, red, orange! 

This lesson continued in a confusion of questions, calls for silence, and 
activities that were either tarried out incompletely or not at all. while the 
teacher tried fruitlessly to stop the disorder 

leaching in most classes tended to follow a similar structure, with 
instructions being provided at the beginning of the lesson. These instructions 
were followed bv homework checking, by some son of pupil activity such 
as reading, or bv questioning. This, in turn, was followed by explanations, 
wiiting a cuestionario on the board for the children to copy, or bv requesting 
that the children copy something out of their books. The teachers under- 
standing of "teaching children to think" appeared, on the whole, to be very 
confused. Mostly, it seemed to be interpreted as leading the pupils to "analyze" 
something within the teachers personal frame of reference. This meant that 
the children were submitted to probing sequences that generally terminated 
with the teacher s summary in her own words or in the textbook's words. 
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'feather (asking questions contained in the textbook): l-et's see; why is 
movement important to animals? Who can answer this question? Don't 
shout as if you were out in the market! 

fttpils [shouting]: Me, inc. me! 

[As the teacher calls on different pupils, they respond.] 
ftipils: To survive. To catch prey. To live. To eat. To go home. To defend 
themselves. 

Teacher: Yes, it is essential for animals to be able to do several things such 

as hum, live ... so now we will write the answer to this question on 

the hoard? 
Teaefier [writing]: 

Question: VVhv is movement iin»K>rtant to animals? 

Answer: Movement, in animals, allows them to search actively for food. 

Comprehension in reading was often relegated to secondary place; as 
long as intonation and punctuation were respected. In the same vein, 
presentation and cleanliness of a task were more important than its c ontent. 

Only in one of the classrooms (1st year) were assessment activities a 
natural pan of the teaching and learning situation and not purely a threatening 
condition for giving marks. The teacher introduced the children gradually 
to the notion that a test situation required certain rituals such as silence 
and individual work, but she took care to avoid associating evaluation with 
competitiveness. 

Teutliei: Now ihildien. we ate going to work, we .ue going to do something 
where you will not move nor talk to each other. Take out vour pencils 
and erasers and whatever coloured pencils vou have , . . . I will give you 
a sheet of paper, but don't turn it until I tell you to do so. 

leather; 1 want everyone to read carefully and to do what is requested on 
your own, so the teacher will know who needs more help to leani their 
lessons. 

Alfonso: Yes. because we have to learn little by little; isn't it true. Miss? 

Looking at other features of classroom life in these Chilean schools, 
it was interesting to notice how spontaneous forms of collaboration developed 
among the children: e.g., using each other as sources of information before 
going to the teacher. 

Pupil (to another]: Is there a lull stop after this? 
ftipil: Yes. 

| On another occasion, the pupils are looking words up in the dictionary.) 

ftipil [to another]: What is "bug"? 

ftipil; A vermin! jU>oks at notes.] Yes. a vermin! 

ftipil [laughing]: A vermin? 

Another pupil [distracted]: What is that? 

In some classes, boys were treated differently from girls. For example, 
in one case* the practice of continuously questioning hoys rather than girls 
had led the teacher to believe that "although there were intelligent gills in 
her class/' they were "less so than the hoys/' Yet, in this class, the hoys 
had in fact assumed a mediating role by which they transmitted to the teacher 
the questions the girls wanted to ask. In another class, there was a definite 
grouping of pupils into the "hoy" and "girl" categories. 

Roy; Teacher, you said vou were going to question the girls today! 
Teacher; Question about what? 
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Girts [almost all of them]: No, that was to be for science! 
(Teacher calls the roll: boys first, then girls.] 

This type of categorization was expressed in another class, where girls were 
called by their fust name and the boys were called by their surname. 

Turning to the teachers and to their self-perceptions, there were those 
who felt happy with their work, satisfied that by the end of the year their 
children would have learned to read. Others, however, felt quite tired: *They 
are so difficult! I am so tired! I don't feci like doing anything!" A noticeable 
characteristic of many teachers was what one might call professional loneliness. 
This came across strongly in the way they related to the observers who visited 
their classes. In practically every case, there was a friendly reception and, 
in time, they were eager to speak about themselves, their difficulties, and 
their insecurities, and to seek advice. 

Teacher [to the obseiver]: Do yon write down everything I sav? Fven the 
fact thai I shout even once in a while? I feel bad about my shout- 
ing They (the pupils] make me shout so much. 1 find myself loustamlv 
having to tell them that I will have to punish them if ... . 

Colombia 

In the Colombian study, the schools were observed {Table \)). The only 
metropolitan school location in the study was in one of the oldest neigh- 
bourhoods of Bogota. Hav ing been the habitat of the rich in the 19th century, 
the area was now a run-down living quarter for the lowest wage earners 
of the city. Most bouses were in a bad general state of repair, having been 
built with discarded cartons and corrugated zinc sheets. The school, however, 
was new and functional, with enough space and equipment for its 4?>0 pupils. 
The sun leac bed the upper pan of the building, so that the first-floor rooms 
were warm and well lit; the ground floor, however, was cool and dark by 
comparison. The playground, although spacious, suffered from winter flood- 
ing. There were at least three parallel classes for each of the 5 years of 
the primary level and the average number of children per class was 30. All 
the teac hers had a Normal School teaching certificate and some 13 years 
of experience, although at least two had reached retirement age. Ten of 
the teachers were also pursuing part-lime university studies to improve their 
status and salary. 

Two bouts away f rom Bogota, to the northeast, at an elevation of about 
'21)00 m, is the municipality of Ubate. Its name, which stems from the C.hiheha 
language, means "bloodshed" and reminds the natives of the violent clashes 
between the Indians and the Spanish at the lime of the conquest, I'ndet 
the rule of the Muisca Indians. l T bate bad been a flourishing community; 
however, the gieed of the Spanish encomendnvs (feudal landowners) brought 
decay. T he present official existence of the city dates back only to 19:V2. Its 
people are farmers who produce potatoes, wheat, bat lev. and torn, and raise 
cattle: some are coal miners, Most of the farms are small, although a few 
lie on rich and extensive plots of laud. 

The school in the town of Ubate was a full ;Vvear primary institution 
with two classes per year, On average, each teacher had SO children per 
c lass and two-thirds of these pupils weie girls. The children were aged from 
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Table 9* Characteristics of schools, teachers, and pupils in the Colombian study. 





Policarpo 
Salvaderra 


ChaJeche 


ElCedro 


ElCerro 


La Concordia 


Location 


Urban 




Suburban 


Rural 


Metropolitan 


Quality of building 










(space* light, facilities) 


Average 


Good 


Inadequate 


Average 


Good 


Type of school (no. of rooms per 


Multiroom 


One room 


Multiroom 


Two room 


Muitiroom 


school year)* 


(lto5) 


(lto5) 




(I, 5, and %$A) 




Size of school (no. of pupils) 


soo 


52 


115 


65 


490 


Pupil socioeconomic status 


Low and 


Low 


Low 


Low 


Low 


middle low 










No. of classrooms observed per year 












(1st, 3rd, and 5th year) 


1 


1 


i 


1 


1 


Teacher qualifications 


Normal School* 5 


Normal School 


Normal School 


Normal School 


Normal School 



"The experimental Escuela Nueva program implemented in rural areas operate* in one- or two- room school*. 
'Teacher-training college. 
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7 to 16 years. The school building was a refurbished colonial house. The 
old balcony and windows were still there, but the rest of the building had 
been altered to provide appropriate conditions lor school activities. Each room 
had two or three windows, twin desks, cupboards, and pictures of the Sacred 
Heart and national heroes such as Simon Bolivar and Federico Santander. 
There was a kitchen, but there was tio office for the head teacher, no library, 
and no rooms for the medical services. Most of the children who attended 
this school were born in the region and their parents worked as farm labourers, 
house servants, or auto mechanics. Half of the children lived in Uhate and 
those further away had about a 1-houi walk to school every day. Over hall 
of t lie teachers were more than 40 yean old and had 20 years or more 
of experience. The teachers all had Normal School certificates (Higher or 
Rural certificates) and two of them had completed their secondary baccalaurcat. 

Also in the district of Ubate, along the road joining the towns of Sesquile 
and (iuatavita, was the next school included in the studv. Before the arrival 
of the Spanish, this part of the country w as populated by Indians who worked 
with gold. The area includes the famous lake, which presumably still hides 
an enormous treasure in gold, recounted in the legend of El Dorado. The 
area suffered a major upheaval when, in J9b7, the (iuatavita reservoir was 
built, swamping, as the people say, "the best land" around. The outcome 
of this situation was a heavy migration toward other nearby areas or to Bogota, 
People were still moving out at t he time of the studv because of bad crops 
and severe drought. The parents of the children who attended this school 
were very pooi and many were quite undernourished. The school, which 
operated within the Fscucla Nueva program, had one teacher. The Kscuela 
Nueva program began in 1970 as a development of the earlier one-room 
school system, which had begun experimentally in 19(51 in the province of 
Santander. As the Kscuela Nueva program operates now, it offers full pritnaiT 
education ((> years) to rural c hildren within a system of flexible administrative 
and teaching activities linked to the needs of rural communities. Building 
on the tradition of the one- or two-teacher school patterns that existed in 
rural Colombia, teachers in the Kscuela Nueva program are being trained 
in the principles of Knsenau/a Activa (aciivity-centred instruction). For this 
purpose, they receive from the Ministry of Kducation a set of teacher's guides 
and worksheets or texts for pupils that present the funicular contents in 
the form of objectives and specified learning activities to attain these objectives. 
As stipulated in the program, the teacher's role is to stimulate and guide 
pupils in the use of their materials and in the choice of learning activities. 
Teachers must also cam out continuous diagnostic assessment. Pupils, 
organized in groups of thiee or four, work on these activities. Their progress 
to the upper level depends upon successful completion of their projects. Strictly 
speaking, in these schools, there should he no repetition but simply a faster 
or slower rate of progress through the syllabus and its related activities. There 
also should he no rigid timetables, so that different groups of pupils could, 
at the same time, be involved in different activities. 

In the Kscuela Nueva program, it is envisioned that links with the local 
community be stimulated by engaging parental help in the sc hool, by having 
pupils earn out various types of improvements within the community, and 
by collecting and storing information about the community within the school. 
It is also envisaged that the school should organize projects that are beneficial 



to the community, such as opening up its library or constructing the agi icultural 
calendar for the region. 

Pupils in the Kscuela Nueva system should he involved in various activities 
related fo discipline, cleaning, decorating, and gardening, as well as to the 
organization of cultural events. Pupils and teachers should also set up the 
rinanm de irabajo, i.e., comers within the classroom allocated to the different 
subjects and containing materials such as flora and f auna specimens or posters 
showing the results of investigative activities of the pupils. 

To teach in this program, teachers attend four 1-week training workshops 
dealing with the principles of the program, the use of its materials, and 
information about its communication strategies. To ensure that the system 
works well, a regional coordinator and a team of co-workers, acting as 
supervisors, visit the schools, maintain contact with the teachers, offer lectures 
about various topics, and help the teachers carry out their activities. To date, 
more than lf>(H> rural schools are operating within this scheme (tor details 
on the Kscuela Nueva program, sec Mora 19H1). 

l essons in the Kscuela Nueva program uormalU were developed lot 
all vears together in one big. well-lit classroom, although, if necessary, a second 
loom was used. The teacher held a Normal f**hool certificate and was also 
attending night lectures at the university in Rogota: because of this, she lixed 
in the citv and travelled every day by bus to the school. She had experience 
teaching in the traditional school but prefened the Kscuela Nueva system. 

Some 2d km north of Bogota lies the municipality of Chia, wheie. al 
an altitude of 31 00 in, the fourth school included in the studv was located 
To reach this school during the winter, it was necessary to walk up the road 
{or an hour; only during the summer could a motor vehicle be used. The 
people in the area are of Muisca Indian origin. Tin v are small f arm owners 
or labourers. Their main crop is potatoes because other produce, such as 
fruits, vegetables, and cereals, is not marketable, because of the lac k ol 
appropriate technology, ("attic raising and dairv fanning are also important 
activities and there weic some indications of flower cultivation. In summei. 
water is scarc e and tins affec ts agriculture as well as the availability of drinking 
water. There were :o sewers or drainage facilities. The school building had 
a good roof but no proper ceiling and consisted of two well-lit rooms. It 
functioned within the Kscuela Nueva program and had b. r ) pupils. In the 
classrooms, the pupils worked at individual desks and could use the books 
plac ed on shelves in each room. The big assembly mom was used not onU 
by the school but also bv the local community association. A no t lie i smallei 
loom was used by the teachers as a staff room and as a storage area foi 
teaching materials. Toilet facilities were inadequate, especially in the summei 
when there was no water. Around the school building, the fields served as 
gardens as well as an improvised soccer ground All the pupils lived in the 
area, so the longest journey foi any one of them was about a lUMninutc 
walk. The two teachers had Normal Sc hool certificates and some experience 
in rural schools and, at the time of the observation, both had been at the 
school about 4 years. 

The final school studied »n Colombia was a semirural school located 
in Zipaquira. In the past, this region had been noted for the production 
of salt. Us people, of Muisc a Indian descent, still remember the great ovens 
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used for the salt. The cultural and political autonomy enjoyed in the past 
because of the marketing of salt was largely lost when the government 
nationalized the industry and subjected the area to the federal capital's control. 
What onc e had been a beautiful region w as now a victim of industrial pollution. 
The town of Zipaquira is laid out in the typical Spanish style of a central 
square with architectural symbols of the local powers around it: the church 
and the town hall buildings. The townspeople work either as small entre- 
preneurs or in transportation services. The school was housed in a building 
that had been a Catholic seminary. This building was inadequate because 
of its small si/e and dark rooms; it was also insufficiently equipped, especially 
w ith respect to desks. All 5 years of primary school, with some 120 children 
were distributed in If) classrooms. Most of the 14 teachers had Normal School 
cenifi -s or specialized musical and technical training. 

Scho outines and classroom activities 

I hi normal school day for children in all the schools observed began 
at (18(H) and ended just before 13(H), with one or two break periods. However, 
especially in the rural and semirural schools, this order was not always 
observed. For example, in one of the schools, teachers arrived about 30 minutes 
late each Hav because of transportation difficulties. The children, nevertheless, 
were instructed to deal with the situation by proceeding on time to their 
ilasstoom and beginning work they had been assigned the previous day. 
At another school, the observers frequently found the teachers sitting out 
in the sun chatting, while the children were in the classrooms carrying on 
with their work. At certain times, once a n >nth, teaching activities in these 
schools were suspended to allow teachers to collect and cash their paychecks. 

Much of the style of teaching found in these classrooms is described 
latet in Chapter 4. What stands out, in general, is the conflict experienced 
In the teachers between a syllabus that they considered should be covered 
in the school year and the obvious need to pace teaching according to the 
childien's situation and capacity, An added burden on the teachers was the 
large number of forms sent out by the central bureaucracy; completion of 
these forms took up much of their preparation and marking time. This, in 
part, might explain the tedious pattern of teaching that Was found in many 
class! ooms and is described in the following chapters. Also, 'he lifeless mode 
of conducting classroom activities was related to what was handed down to 
the teachers by their authorities within the system. An example of tins was 
gleaned at a meeting of teachers with their district supervisor. Some of his 
lecture to the teachers was as follows. 

SiiftaviMrt The Ministry of Fciucation lias placed me in this municipality. 
Out nt niv tasks is to examine together with the teachers the way in 
vvhu h pupils learn. 1 don't only mean the preparation of a lesson but 
,t!so the mental phenomena that go with the learning process hi ord«*i 
foi this proce/; of learning to fake place, it should have the following 
characteristics. This mental piocess should have the following, 

| He writes on the board,] 
a) (hen* must be a sensation 
bj then* must he a petception 
i } there musi he an abstraction 

I I le goes on speaking ] 

I bete must be some judgments about wh.it is being leaint [sic]. 

Si! 
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In the filth place, there must bo at) expression, a generalization and 
the last stage, in which we are failing, is the application, 
[He goes on speaking like this for about 30 minutes, while some teacher* 

tried meekly, but vainly, to put in a word ] 
[He eventually turns his attention to geography.] 

SufkTitisor: Every geographical fact has the.se aspects; second, in relation 
to maps, they must be placed in the relation in which they really are: 
the north to the north. The map must be laid on the floor in relation 
to the cardinal points. 

[He writes on the board.] 

maps 

world-map 
lithographic map 
individual map 

In relation to this, I have a congestion [sic] as to whether the child should 
do it himself or copy it; if he does it himself the country's shape will 
be disfigured. If he copies it, the shape will not be disfigured. 
Teachm: Disfigured? 

Suptvi'Lsor: In relation to the problem with Venezuela [referring to a 
boundary problem between Colombia and Venezuela], little attention has 
been paid to the disfigurement of our country'. 

Tearher [whispering to the observer]: He's improvising! 

Supervisor: This is a pure speculation of mine: by copying it, the shape 
of our country will not be disfigured. 

leather [at the back]: He doesn't know how to trace! 

The conceptual confusion and the authoritarian mode of communicating 
his message are clearly scorned by the teachers in this meeting, yet the very 
same teachers conducted their lessons along simitar lines of confusion and 
with similar dogmatism. 

Pupils, parents, and the community 

The typical mode of communication between schools and parents was 
meetings; at these meetings, the children's reports were handed out to parents 
and problem cases weir discussed. Most of the teachers, perhaps because 
they did not originate from the community of the school, had difficulty in 
undemanding the local situation and appreciating its culture and history. 
They spoke, therefore, as outside professionals and placed demands that they 
considered important in view of the school's interests but that did not 
necessarily relate either to the parents' needs or wishes: e.g., money, help 
with the school garden, and products to be sold in the school cooperative, 
which then would be bought by the donors themselves. 

One of the most difficult situations in the communication between schools 
and parents, particularly in the Fscuela Nueva type of sc hool, was to convince 
parents of the value of the "progressive" educational policies established by 
the State. From the opinions expressed in meetings and interviews, it seemed 
that the parents whose children attended a rural school resisted the idea 
of school reproducing community daily life (e.g., providing practical knowledge 
about irrigation and crops). The function of the schools, they considered, 
was to teach children how to read, add, subtract, and multiply. They objected 
to methods they thought were in fective for this purpose, such as reading- 
readiness exercises. There were cases where parents took their children out 
of the school because they had not learned to count. In view of such situations, 
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some teachers felt it better to forgo the less tangible objectives of the so- 
called '"progressive" education and concentrate on the traditional ways of 
teaching maths and reading. 

The rural schools in the study seemed largely unaware of what the 
community in which they functioned was like and, hence, did not find 
meaningf ul modes of establishing links with it. For example, in one community 
where most women were knitters, the teacher was bent on having the children 
learn how to till the land. On the whole, it appeared that traditional views 
of what a community should be prevailed, with little attention gi en to the 
changes produced by migration or transistor radios. 

Outside the school, the life of the children varied from situation to 
situation. The urban children easily fell prey to the underground culture 
of the city. Many children whose families were not firmly structured ran off 
on their own to lead the life of gamines w hile continuing to attend school. 
The rural child, after performing as a child and pupil in the mornings, returned 
home, only to go out again to the fields or to earn money performing some 
other task. On market day, many children were required to stay away from 
school to help their parents sell their produce. 

As they reflected upon their experiences, the children varied in their 
appreciation of the role of the school. For some, "it is important to stay 
in school to learn things and be better." For others, school "only helps to 
become a servant of rich people/ 1 but, for many, the school was considered 
a place in which to be children. 

Interviews [talking to Ramon]: Do you like school? 

Ramon: Yes. madam! 

Interviewer: Why do you like school? 

Human: lkrause there are many children and we play and we make f riends 

and we play and we get gifts . . . 
Interviewer: Yes, and who gives you those gifts? 
Ramon: Tin- other children. 
Interviewer: And what do they give you? 
Ramon: Refreshments and Tan [a soft drink]. 
Interviewer: And don't you get that at home? 
Raman: Uh? 

Interviewer: Don't you get refreshments at home? 
Ramon: No. 

Interviewer: What do you drink at home? 

Ramon: Agaa de panela [a residue from sugar processing] with milk. 

The children in this study were mostly brought up in homes that exercised 
a more authoritarian type of relationship than that conventionally found in 
middle-class homes. 1 largely, hard work and the struggle to survive make 
it difficult for parents to relate to their children in ways other than by satisfying 
their basic needs. In school, however, these children were able to experience 
a more personal kind of care and attention from their teachers. In this respect, 

'As explained by do Te/anos et ai. (1985: 122), as a result of her visits to homes and interviews 
with patents: "Among these social groups there practically is no dialogue with children except 
for the giving of orders, Silence towards paients is considered a fonti of respect foi their author- 
ity . . likewise, affective contact between parents and children is very restricted. Given their 
economic situation these parents have little time to give their children when they are together: 
time is for working not tor enjoying leisure," 
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it did seem that schools had a deeper existential meaning tor the children 
than the dull contents and teaching methods found in their lessons might 
lead one to believe. 
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Styles of Teaching in Colombian 
Classrooms 



Araceli de Tezanos 



It is common understanding that the concept of school failure has strong 
cultural contents. 

In searching for an understanding of the issues related to children's 
failure in school, it seemed essential to describe the style of teaching 1 found 
in the Colombian schools observed, In this chapter, we first present a set 
of expanded notes from an observation of a 3rd-year lesson to illustrate the 
style of teaching used. Second, we engage in a first-level analysis of these 
notes from two perspectives: the theme of the lesson and the teacher-pupil 
interactions. Third, an interpretation of these findings is attempted along 
the lines of the research questions common to this study. 

The Observation 

The structure of the following lesson includes five clearly delimited steps; 
setting the classroom climate, checking homework, development of main 
theme, note taking by the children, and review of main theme. Each of these 
steps, seen from the perspective of didactics, has a specific goal; in addition, 
each step acquires its meaning from die overall purpose of the lesson that, 
in turn, gives unity to the lesson itself. 

Setting the classroom climate 

Teacher: AH stand! Anns up, down! Sing! 

Pupils [suggesting songs]; "The canaries/' " The crazy witch"! 

Te oilier; The canaries! 

[The children stand and sing as they clap their hands.) 

Checking homework 
Request 

Tenrher: We had some homework to do, didn't we? What was the homework 

we had for today? 
Ihifnls [together]: Maths ... do numbers. 



'This description. conceptualized as "forms of delivery," was developed in the full report 
of i he study of de Ttvano* ei al, (1983). it refers to a set of recutreni patterns in the teacher-pupil 
interac tions observed within ;>n ethnographic perspective. 
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Oral correction 



Boy: From one hundred to ten thousand. 

Teacher: How many units are there in one hundred? 

GirL One. 

Teacher: How many units . . . units? 
GirL One. 
Boy: Ten. 

Pupils [together]: One hundred. 
Teacher: One hundred what? 
fapiis [together]: Units. 

Teacher: Oh, one hundred units, so then how many units do the hundreds 

have? 
Bay: Ten. 

Another boy: One hundred. 
Teacher: One hundred what? 
Pupils: Units. 
Pupils: Hundreds. 

Teacher: So we have one hundred units; how much do we have if we add 

another one hundred? 
Teacher: Let's see who will come and write the number, the first number, 

let's see. Come over .... 
Boy [at the back]: I, I would like to ... . 

Teacher [cleaning the chalkboard]: You would like to ... . Come! Let's see! 
(The boy goes to the board and writes "100."] 

Looking at exercise books 

Teacher: Now, all of you, o|>en your exercise books! We are going to check 

your homework to see how you did it. 
Girl: I had up to ten thousand. 

Teacher: Let's see. Let's see because you're supposed to get a mark for that 

work, no? 
Pupils (together]: Yes, senorita! 
Teacher: \jc\ me have a red pen. 

[ The teacher begins to look at the homework moving through the tows 
of children.] 

Development of main theme 

Teacher: So we were saying .... 

Teacher: So come over, let's see .... 

hipils [calling out]: Me senora Klvira, let me! 

Teacher: And draw a unit, will you draw a unit? 

Pupils: Me, senora Elvira, me! 

[A boy goes to the board ] 

Teaclter: Draw anything, whatever you want. 

Anotlier boy [calling out]: And afterwards, me! 

[There is noise from the children.] 

Teacfier: Well, now look at this little picture, let's see! 

Boy: A girl! 

Teacfier: So, what does it seem to you? 
Pupih [together]: A girl! 
Teacher: A girl, a doll, what else? 
Pupils: An element. 

Tendier: What does this girl, this doll mean to us in maths? 
Ihtpils [together]: An element. 
Teacher: What? 
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Pupils [together]: An element. 

Teacher: An clement, a what? 

Pupib [together]: A unit. 

'Teacher: And there is only one what? 

i*upib [together]: Only one object. 

Tetufier: No, is it an object? Can a person he an object? 

Pupils [together): No, only one unit. 

Teacher: Only one picture, no? 

Boy: lis only one doll. 

Teatlier: If there is only one doll what does this doll represent? 
ftipils [together}: An element. 

Teacher: lx?t's see; Carlos, what does this drawing represent? 
Cdirlos: An element. 

Teacher {with acknowledging tone]: An element, say it in another form! 
(The children seem doubtful.] 
l*upib [together]: A set. 
Teacher: A what, a what? 
Pupils [together]: A unit. 

Teacfier: A unit, then here there is a unit because there is only one . . . 
object. 

Teacher [showing the pens]: If we have here . . . what do I have in tny 
hands? 

Pupib [together]: Two pens. 

Teacher: Let's see, count them [she shov.s one and then the other]. 
f*upib [together]: One, two. 

[The teacher picks up the pens she had left on the desk and shows them 

to the children as they continue to count,] 
Pupib [together]: Three, four, five. 

Bay [at the back]: Three elements, four elements, five elements. 

Teacher: So, will you count again? 

Pupib [together]: One, two, three, four, and five. 

Teacher: I have five what? 

Pupils [together]: Elements. 

Teacher: No, what is it? 

Ihipib [together]: Pens. 

Teaclier: Pens, what are they used for? 

Pupils [together]: To write. 

Teacher: Yes, to write. So in relation to sets, what do I have? 
Pupib [together]: A set 
Teacher: A group of what? 
I*upib: Elements. 
Pupils: Pens. 

Teacher: A group of what? 

Pupils [together]: Of several elements. 

Teacfier: Very good! Here I have a group of several . , . ? 

Pupils [together]: Elements. 

Teacher [as she shows the pens]: How many elements do 1 have here? 
Pupils [together]: Five. 

Teacher: Five, and these five little pens represent a . . , ? 

ftipils [together]: Set. 

Boy: Element. 

Teacher: A what? 

Ihipib [together]: A set, a set. 

Teacher: Let's see, the girl at the back, what is a set? 

[The girl at the hack begins to answer but cannot be heard.] 

'Teacher: Be quiet, only one should talk! 

Girl [at the back]: A set is a group of elements. 
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Teacher: Of several elements* Is thai all? 
CArl [at the back]: No. 

Teacher [to another girl]: Let's see, your highness, what is a set? 
C ?: A set is a group of several elements. 

1/aclier: Of several elements, and here how many elements do we have? 
Pupils [together]: Five. 

Teacher. Let's not say element! lxt's say it differendy. 

Pupils [together]: Units. 

Teaclier. What? 

Pupils [together]: Units. 

Teacher: Units, a group of several . . . ? 

Pupils: Units. 

Teacher: How many units do we have here? 
Pupils: Five. 

Teacher: Five, because the unit is represented by each one of these? 
Pupils: Pens. 

Teacher: Pens. The unit is represented by each one of these pens. So if 

we have here five pens, how many units do we have? 
Pupils [together]: Five. 
Teacher Five what? 
Pupils [together]: Units. 

TeacJier So, come here Esperanza and draw a . . . 
Pupils [shouting]: Patricia, Patricia. 

Teacher [without acknowledging that she had mistakenly called the girl by 

another name]: ... set Whichever you want 
Girl [with protesting tone]: She is called Patricia not Esperanza. 
Teacher: How many umbrellas did you draw? 
Pupils [together]: Four. 

Teaiber: Those four umbrellas then, what do we call them? 

Pupils [together]: A set 

Teacher: A . . . ? 

Pupils [together]: A set 

Teacher: A set of how many umbrellas? 

Pupils [togethei]: Four. 

Teacher: So, go to the board! 
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I*upils {shouting out]: Me, senorita. 
Teacher: Go Nubia, and write below! 

[Nubia goes to the board and writes under the umbrellas in the drawing 
"a set of umbrellas/* Nubia reads out what she has written.] 

Teacher [to the pupils]: Very well, Read out what she wrote on the board, 
slowly, without running. 

Tracker: Very good So what do we have there? 

Pupils f together]; A set of four umbrellas. 

Teacher: Let's see your highness fshe walks toward a student at the back 
of the room]. Will you give me an example? Whatever you highness wants. 
Boy: House. 

Teacher But how many little houses? tet's see! 

Boy: Fi. . .ve. 

Teactier: A set of five. . . 

Pupils [together]: Houses, 

Teacher [addressing another boy]: Give me an example of another set, your 

highness. 
B<ry: Two medicine chests. 

Teacher: All right, two medicine chests; and you your highness? 
Arwther boy: Four oranges. 
Teacher: Four oranges. 
Anottier boy: Six bananas. 

Teacher: A set of six bananas; very good! \jef% see? 
Another boy: Eight dancers. 
Girl: A set of five apples. 

[As the children call out the examples, the teacher repeats them.] 
Teacher [pointing to a t>oy at the back]: You, there, your highness! 
Pupil: Four trees. 

Note taking 

TeacJier: Now, take out your exercise books! 

Boy [at the back]: Maths? 

Teacher: The maths one, Yes, sir! 

[The children take out their exercise books,] 

GirL The clean one? 

[As opposed to one used for rough calculations.] 
Teacher: Yes, the clean one. 
Boy: Senora Elvia, do we l>egin on a new page? 
Teacher: Vm going over right now to see what you are doing. 
[The children are making a noise; the teacher returns the pens she had 
collected earlier.] 

Girl [referring to her neighbour]: Senora Elvia, she did not get her pen 
back. 

[The teacher ignores the observation.] 

Teacher; In the exercise book with clean lines, skip four lines, four . . . 
[The teacher moves around the rows and shows as an example the exercise 

book of a hoy in the first row,] 
Teacher: If you have little space left, then go on to another page! 

Review of main theme 

Teacher: So as we said before, there are several kinds of ... what? 

Pupils [together]: Of sets. 

Teacher: Of sets. How does one make up a set? 

Ihipih [together]: Units. 

Teacher: U . . . ? 
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Pupils [finishing the word]: . . . nits. 

Teacher: So here, by how many elements is it represented? 

Some pupils: By three. 

Other pupils: Four 

On? pupil: One. 

Teacher: Which is the unitary set? 
l*upiL A unit 

Teacher: The one which is represented by only one? 

Ihipils [together]: Unit. 

Teacher: What then is the name of that set? 

Boy: Homogeneous. 

Pupils [together]: Homogeneous. 

Teacher: Homogeneous. And the other? 

hipik [together]: And the other? 

Teacher: The homogeneous one is the one which is made of several elements 

belonging to the same species. 
Girl: Fight flowers. 
'Teacher: For example, eight . . , 
Ihipils [together]: Eight flowers. 

Teacher: They all belong to the same species because they are all flowers, 
no? 

Teacher: Another set? 
Boy: Seven erasers. 

Teaciier [talking to another boy]: Let's see, your highness. 

Boy; Nine pencils. 

Teacher: Nine pencils. 

Pupils [together]: Five pictures. 

Teacher: Five pictures. So that set of* five puttues. all the set belong to the 
same? 

fttpib [together): Species. 

Teacher Species. And because they belong to the same species, v hat is the 
set called? 

[Pupils are saying something hut it is difficult to heat what.] 

Teacher; Homo . . . ? 

hipils [together]: . . . geneous. 

Teacher: Homogeneous, ho a homogeneous set is one made up of elements 

belonging to the same? 
ftipils [together]: Species. 

[The teacher writes on the board tinning her back to the students.] 

Teacher; So, wiite as a heading. . . 

[Some children read out what the teacher writes, j 

Teacher: Read what is here. Slowly, all will . . . thete. those children who 
are writing! 

hipits [read out together]: Heterogeneous set! 



The Analysis 

Borrowing from traditional structural analysis, we began by examining 
the notes of all the lessons observed to discover their developmental stages 
and the degree to which these stages related coherently to a central theme. 
We did not expect, however, such coherence to mean the treatment of one 
single set of contents; i.e.. a geography lesson might well include notions 
of physics or a language lesson might permissibly refer to mathematical 
concepts. 
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In examining the transcribed lesson, it is not difficult to find its theme. 
The questioning about homework referred to numbers, The lesson devel- 
opment was about set theory, beginning with a reference to units, something 
with which the children appeared to be familiar. From there on. the teacher 
moved to the concept of "homogeneous** and "heterogeneous" sets as laid 
out in the syllabus and the teachers guide. Her instructions to write in the 
exercise l>ook referred to the types of sets she had been talking about, as 
did the review at the end of the lesson, In spite of some linguistic inaccuracies 
(she referred indiscriminately to units and to set elements), the children did 
not seem to be confused judging from their ability to provide appropriate 
examples. 

The structure of the lesson, which death follows the literary stages of 
"introduction," "development," and 'conclusion/' was also observed in other 
lessons. In a 5th-year class, we found, for example, the following stages: 
preliminaries (handing out books, collecting money), development of main 
theme, and assignment of homework. There also was thematic coherence 
iti this lesson that centred around the topic of bones. The lesson's only 
departure from the theme occurred at the end when a completely different 
content (a language task) was used to assign homework. 

The situation, however, was much less clear in another observed lesson 
(described fullv in de Te/anos ei al 1983), This was a lst-year class and 
the lesson had already begun when the observer entered the room. At that 
moment, the following sequence of events was witnessed: a drill exercise 
during which the children repeated the names of the fingers; development 
of the main topic on uses of the fingers; a review of what had just been 
taught; further development relating to other pans of the human body; an 
invitation to play a game; game; introduction of a new topic (sun, sky, moon, 
and night). 

Although during the fust pan of the lesson there was a central theme, 
after playing the game (introduced presumably because the children appeared 
to be tired), the topic was abandoned and a new one was introduced. The 
second topic was also not completed. Thus, it was possible to see three 
miuilessons within this one lesson. In the first minilessou, the introduction, 
development, and conclusion segments were kept, as was thematic unity. The 
second minilcsson, which continued the development about other parts of 
the body, was much more disorganized, even with distortions in content. 
It was followed by the game intermission and the third minilesson, which 
had no introduction or conclusion. 

Another form of lesson organization was found in a 5th-yeai class, where 
the main topic development served to introduce a new theme. The teacher 
began this lesson by checking homework and then used a song to motivate 
the children to enter into the central topic, 

feather; Thai song helped you to warm up a bit; what did vou do besides 
singing? 

hipih: Movements! 

Tracker: What did vou use in order to do those movements!' 
hipils [responding indistinctly); Our head body, limbs. 
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After this dialogue, the teacher was able relevantly to say "What hones 
are we going to consider today?" It was apparent, however, that the topic- 
was not entirely new to the children as the teacher was able to carry out 
a questioning sequence without encountering response difficulties. The lesson 
kept its unity and structure until the stage where children were asked to 
write in their exercise hooks. Then an interruption and summons to leave 
the room prompted a change of activity. 

Teacher: Wait a minute! 1 will give you some work. Better, some language 
work! 

The anatomy class had suddenly been transformed into a language lesson. 

Tetuher [writing on the board]: I'sc* these words and relate them to each 

other in order to make up a short story! 
Teacher [as she wrote the word "country"]: As most of you live in the country, 

it should he easy. 

Teacher [continuing to write]: Country, animals, river, small house, grand- 
lather, children, trees, blue sky, landscape. 

In another lesson, a group of 3rd-year children were working on fractions. 
Here, girls and hoys were more evenly distributed than in the other c lasses. 
The structure of the lesson included the motivation activity of a cucumber 
being shown to the class, while the children were told that this cucumber 
had to divided by a thrifty housewife: "three pans for today, and the fourth 
we keep for tomorrow." 

The development of the main theme in this class was introduced with 
the question "if one doesn't use a whole unit, what do we call its pails?" 
After this, the concept of proper and improper fractions was developed, 
followed by a session of practice at the board with children being called 
to write various types of fractions. 

Teat fur: Raul, come to the board! 

| Raul walks to the hoard and deans it ] 

Teaelirr: let's see. Silvia, give him a proper {taction! 

Silvia: Font -fourths! 

leather: Proper! Marina? 

A In rina: Th reeTi ft h s ! 

leather: Into how many parts does the unit have to be divided. Raul? 
IhipiL (raising their hands and calling outj: Me. teachet . 
Teacher [to Raul who has not been able to answer]; Sit clown! 
Another pupil [comes to the iward and answers]: Five pans. 
(The sound of a bell calling teachers to a meeting signals the end of the 
lesson and the teac her hastens to assign a piece of homework]. 

Finally, we look at a Ist-ycar lesson centred on a copying exercise. Its 
pans included some preliminary remarks on the task to be performed by 
the children and an announcement that while they were doing their copying, 
the teacher would be marking. During the lesson, the children copied a text 
from their reader. After completion of this task, the teacher walked around 
looking at and correcting what had been done, while requesting some pupils 
to read aloud what they had written. Just before ^oing out to play, the children 
were asked to perform arm exercises, 

An initial reading of the notes of this 1st year lesson seemed to indicate 
that the teacher'* main concern was to get on with her marking. After looking 



at our notes more attentively, however, not only could we detect a lesson 
structure, but it seemed that the teacher had given her marking activity a 
teaching purpose. 

Teacher [io the pupils]: Why a copy exercise? Because last month wt* wei 
not very good in our reading and writing. If something is supposed to 
he spelled with a "h" then you should not use a V just because you 
like that letter better. 

| In spoken Spanish, V and "b° are easily confused. 1 

In general, most of the lessons we observed conformed to what might 
he found in traditional pedagogical texts inspired by Herhartian didactics. 
It is doubtful, however, that teachers were consciously aware of the theoretical 
justification for their lesson styles; therefore, their teaching style was pre- 
sumably due to experience. 

Teacher-pupil interactions 

The second perspective used to examine the lesson scripts centred on 
the questioning process, seeing it both as an indicator of pupil participation 
dining a lesson and as a mediator for the appropriation of knowledge. 

We first considered the teacher's questions, of which the following 
sequence was typical. 

Teacher [to the class]: What is the number? 
IhipiLs [together]: One hundred! 
Teacher; Ten units, isn't it? 
ftipils: Yes. 

Teacher: If we add another hundred, what do we have? 
ftipils [together]: 1'wo hundred! 

Teacher [pointing to another boy]: So come over here, sour highness, and 

write two hundred! 
Teacher [while the ix>y writes on the board]: Plus another bundled units! 
ftipils [together]: Three hundred! 

Teaefier [saving in a hurried tone to the 1k>v at the hoard]: Three hundred 

and if we add another hundred units! 
ftipils [together]: Four hundred! 

Teaclier [to another hoy]: Tell me. your highness . . . plus? 
ftipils [together]: Five hundred! 
ftipils: Going up? 

Teacher: That's right! Plus another hundred? 

ftipils [together]: Six hundred! 

Teacher; Write six hundred, your highness, let's see. 

[Pupils begin murmuring.] 

'Teacher: The number on top of the others! 

Teacher: Plus another hundred? 

Pupils [together]: Seven hundred! 

Teacher: And if we add another hundred? 

ftipils [together!: Fight hundred! 

Teacher: So, with what number did we begin? 

ftipils [together]: With one hundred! 

Teacher: Plus one bundled? 

ftipils [together]: Two bundled! 

Teacher: Plus one hundred? 

ftipils [together]: Three hundred! 

Teacher: Plus one hundred? 
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Pupib [together]: Four hundred! 

[Teacher continues in this way until she readies eight hundred.] 

Teacher: And if we take away one hundred from the eight hundred. What 

do we have left? 
Pupils [together]: Seven hundred! 
Teacher: And if we take away one hundred? 
Pupils [together]: Six hundred! 
Teacher: Minus another hundred? 
Pupib [together]: Five hundred! 

[Teacher goes on this way until she i caches one hundred.] 

Teacher: Minus one hundred? 

Pupils [together]: Zero! 

Teacher: Zero . . . no? Very good! 

This whole questioning sequence, which lasted about 10 minutes, was 
pan of the second segment of a lesson and was centred on correcting 
homework. The questioning style was iterative because the same question 
was asked again and again: "plus" or "minus" 100. There was no teaching 
dialogue that might have involved the filling of gaps or the allowance for 
student ideas. 

The following sequence belonged to the third pail or main development 
of the same lesson. 

Teacher: We here, this girl, this doll in maths, what does she represent? 

hipils [together]: An element! 

Teacher: An element. A what? 

Pupils [together]: A unit! 

Teacher: And why is there only one unit? 

hipils [together]: Because there is one element! 

Teacher: Because there only is one? 

hipils [together]: Element! 

Teacher: And there is only one? 

hipils [together]: Element. Onlv one object! 

Teacher: No! Is it an object? Is a person an ohjcit? 

hipils [together]: No, only one unit! 

Teacher: Only one small picture, no? 

hipih (together]: Onlv one doll! 

Teacher: Yes! There is onlv one doll, so what does the doll represent? 
hipils [together]: An element! 

Teacher: I<efs see Carlos, what does this picture represent? 
( /trios: An element! 

Teacher [with acceptance tone]: An element! Sav it in another wav! 
[The children appeal doubtful.] 
hipils [together]: A sei, 
Teacher: A what? A what? 
hipils [with some fear]: A unit? 

Teacher: So heie there is a unit because there only is one object. 

This mode of questioning was no longer of an iterative kind. The teachei 
had engaged in a suit of Socratie pursuit of knowledge. When the nature 
of the questions is considered, however, it is not difficult to see how the 
Socratie purpose is violated: "is it an object?"; "can a person be an object?"; 
"only one small drawing, nor"; "yes, there is only one doll, so what does 
the doll represent?" What is the reference point of tuis sequence of questions? 
Is it an object, a person, a picture, or a doll? If the purpose underlying Sot ratic 



dialogue is to clarify and signify through means of remembrance and effort, 
then this sort of dialogue is really a distortion or trivialization of Socratk 
method. 

The style of the children's questions was no different from that of the 
teacher. 

Pupil: What shall we write? 

hipil [showing his exenise lxx>k]: This way seuora Elvira? 
hipil: How many lines? 
Ihipik: Should we skip a line? 

It w as very difficult to find in any of our observation notes pupil questions 
that were* different from these. Questions were almost always about formal 
aspects of the tasks they were asked to perform or about classroom behaviour 
norms. There were never any questions that related to the main topics of 
the lesson or to their learning activities. In this way, neither the teachers' 
nor the pupils' style of questioning could be taken as an indication of 
meaningful participation in the learning process. The teachers rarely asked 
"why" questions and the pupils never inquired about the contents of their 
lessons.* 

The type of responses given by the children differed depending on 
whether they were within an iterative context or faced with some sort of 
trivialized Socratk dialogue. In the first case, responses were specific and 
generally one or two words; e.g., "three hundred/' "four hundred/' In the 
second case, responses sometimes /ould be diversified to include several 
responses in one: "exercise books," "units/' "three times, four, one," 

How did teachers deal with pupil responses? On the whole, teachers 
would acknowledge the words thtv considered to be appropriate. We em- 
phasize that this acknowledgment <vas only to the words; hardly any attention 
was ever given to the conceptual meaning being conveyed. Also, the teachers 
hardly ever stopped to clarify or to explain why other words were not acceptable. 

leather; I have five what? 

hipiLs (together]: Elements. 

lauher: No. what Ls this? 

hipiLs [together]: Pens. 

leather: Pens, what do wc do with pens? 

hipiLs: We use them to write 

leather: To write, ye*! So, with regard to sets what do 1 haver 
hipiLs (together); A set. 
leather; A group of what? 
hipih; Elements. 
hiptis. Petis. 

Tew her: A group of what? 

hiptLs {together]: Of several elements? 

leather: YVrv good! 

No explanation is given in this sequence about why the word "pens" 
is acceptable in one context and "elements" is acceptable in another. No 

*A «>m! ot *">n sets ui extemit'tl notes wcic analyzed. Mont- included the fjwstion "why" 
tormng horn the pupils (see dc IV/anos vt al. I9W). 



room exists in this son of questioning for an indication of reflectiveness; 
responses are part of a guessing process in which the child engages every 
time he or she is called to answer a question. 

Another type of dialogue we encountered in classrooms centred around 
instructions given individually or collectively about the formal aspects of their 
work. 

Teacher: Please draw a margin in those exercise tiooks that don't already 
have one. To draw a margin, how many little squares should you leave? 
Pupils [together]: Four! 

Teacfier: Write with large handwriting. Please write with big letters because 
it is a heading, and headings, you must not forget, should have bigger 
letters in order to show the difference between the heading and the rest 
of what you have. 

Teacher [to a boy]: Here there are letters that are long downwards and 
others long upwards; do it this way as all letters aie not the same. Can 
you see the letters? 

ftipils; Yes. madam! 

Teacher: You must write the letters of the word closer together. Han't vou 
see how they have been written on the board? Why don't vou imitate 
what's on the board? Now leave the other line and underline iu so that 
wc can show a very elegant heading. 

Teacher: Did you finish counting the lines? 

foiptls (together): Yes, madam! 

Teacher: Now you will write with blue. Nice handwriting, slow, don't run. 
You must do letters not hooks. 



Summary 

Up to now, we have attempted to describe the c lassrooms observed in 
trims of lesson structure and participation modes. That is, as pointed out 
initially, we have tried to translate classroom reality to the reader. However, 
it is crucial to understand the significance of the events described. This need 
to interpret what we have seen has made us relate our observations to questions 
about schooling, teaching, and the contents of teaching and learning. 

Classroom occurrences are, in reality, the most significant of school 
activities. It is in the classroom that the traditional role of the sc hool is carried 
out, i.e., where the transmission of knowledge and accepted social practices 
takes place. From our observations, we can provisionally say that school 
activities centre around the transmission of knowledge. All that teachers are 
concerned about is to teach something they consider to be useful and valuable 
for their children. To do this, teachers generate situations that, on the whole, 
reproduce what they experienced as pupils: i.e., a teacher who scrutinizes 
the memories of a group of children to find words that are considered 
appropriate to making them "good citizens of the future." In this way, it 
is justifiable to assert that teachers in Colombian schools do apply some of 
the "substantive contents" of pedagogical tradition, but they do so uncons- 
ciously, without having really learned about them through their training 
curriculum. 

If one looks at the deeper meaning of the pedagogical tradition as 
synthesized by I ombardo-Radice (1933), when he suggests that a lesson does 
not consist of the objects we present but of the concepts the child already 
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has and transforms as he looks at them (a concept needs to be affirmed, 
made precise, and deepened, i.e., transformed, so as to solve an inner question), 
then we must say that the teachers endeavours are mere formalism; their 
sole concern appears to be to show something, to question, and to respond, 
repeating this model ad infinitum, without much concern about what is being 
taught. 

The characteristic structure of this teaching pattern also points to the 
impact of the "behavioural objectives" instructional model implemented by 
the teachers, consciously or not, as a result of their training and the format 
of the official curriculum. This model emphasizes the hierarchical organization 
of information, relating it to a set of preestablished objectives expressed in 
observable and quantifiable behaviours that are supposed to indicate whether 
pupils have learned what has been taught. The stimulus-response pattern 
is at the I can of this model, with its emphasis on proper procedures for 
the transmission of information. Within this perspective, the school, as the 
material frame for classroom activities, finds its purpose in efficiently ad- 
ministering the process of information transmission by seeking an improved 
time-work ratio from pupils and teachers. 

The Interpretation 

The suspicion that we have not yet conveyed the whole meaning of 
what we observed and that, therefore, the deeper roots of school failure have 
not been discovered led us to attempt a second stage of interpretation (for 
its theoretical justification, see Appendix 1), 

Thus, we reread our observation notes and singled out recurring events 
that appeared to have some special significance for the understanding of 
the teaching process. These we called "key incidents/ 1 Proceeding further, 
we grouped these key incidents according to their nature. We called these 
groups "significant moments," i.e., processes that characterize the pattern of 
social relationships in the classroom (see Appendix 1). 

The most important significant moments related to the teaching processes 
are those we have called irony, intermittent deafness, repetitive nominalism, 
arbitrary responses to teacher questions, and gymnastics as a mode of 
discipline. In the following sections, we include excerpts that illustrate what 
is meant by each of these groups. 

Irony and intermittent deafness 

1st year 

hiptl: To cat them! 

readier [with tone of iionv): Is thai something to eat: Do you eat them? 

Maybe that's vvhv your** are so small! 
[The othei children laugh.) 

3rd vcai 

Tmdun [with tone of ironvj: ( iood, let me congratulate \ou on not bringing 
\our homewoi k! 

5th yeai 

Ttwfun [to a child who is toughing]: Now everyone has a coughing spell' 
leather; Flat! Verv good! Are theie other hones that arc not Hat? 



PupiL Curved ours! 

[The teacher ignores the amwei.] 

Tmchsr: The what'r 

ftipil [together]: Maxilars! 

Ttathfr: One what? 

Pupils [together]: Nasal 

[The teacher ignores the answer.] 

In all these eases, the common element was that when faced with the 
teacher s ironic tone or comment, the children became silent and fear was 
reflected in their faces. To ns, it seemed that these situations were evidence 
of an attempt at drawing children into submission. Often, it was the lack 
of knowledge and vet the need to maintain a knowledgeable appearance 
that induced teachers to adopt such a form of symbolic violence. The pupil 
who answered the teachers question by saying "to eat them" was referring 
to her hands. Although her teacher had previously tolerated a whole array 
of erroneous answers regarding the use of lingers, in this case she used 
irony to reject the pupil's answer. However, her next sentence to the class 
was itself grammatically incorrect: "now, throw us that little story about fingers." 
Thus, this teacher did not even exhibit the intellectual authority to justify 
her rejection of the response. 

Ignoring pupils' responses was a commonly observed event. It took place 
within very different contexts: an erroneous answer that was not noticed, 
unconcern about having mistaken the identity of a pupil, or no response 
to questions about formalities of the work assigned. To us, this attitude 
expressed yet another arbitrary mode of bringing children into submission. 
The teacher listened or responded only when lie or she chose to do so. 
Conceivably, many children would experience this as a mode of rejection 
and the child who needed attention would then result only to responses 
the teacher might like. 

Repetitive nominalism 

Teacher: Into how manv pails was it cut? 
ftipil: Four! 
Tftwher: Four. 

As may be noted f rom earlier excerpts in this chapter, repetition of words 
was common. Moreover, it was difficult for us to find anywhere in our field 
notes an expression of the intent to convey meaning to what was being 
repeated. We are not denying the need to commit facts to memory; the names 
of bones, for example, may have to be memorized. However, the educational 
use of memory must include links to imagination and creativity, the basis 
for cultural transformation. Seen this way, memory relies on the capacity 
to internalize meanings; only then does it contribute to the progress of 
knowledge. The concept of memory 1 underlying the practices we witnessed 
was one centred on repetition, with meaning being imposed externally instead 
of being internally constructed. Its only purpose was the senseless reproduction 
of words. The repetition of the word "four" in the example probably did 
nothing to help the child understand f he concept of a f raction, as was intended; 
however, a picture the teacher later drew on the board of an object to be 
divided probably did so (Piaget and Inhelder 1 967). 



Arbitrary responses 



1st year 

Teacher: And if 1 say that all the children in this class are a set. Who air 
the elements? 

Ihtpils [together and referring to a previous example]: The apples. 

3rd year 

Teacher: Yesterday. I told you al>out sobriety. 
Pupil: Sobriety is when one eats too much! 

5th year 

Teacfier: What else? I^et's see! Which are they, those that make the nose? 
Also, there are times when you have a cold and when you go to bed 
at night you cannot sleep because they are blocked . . . and you talk 
hoarsely. What are those two called? You there [pointing to the back 
of the room]. You . . . can you hear? At home, when they become inflamed, 
there . . . 

Ihipils: Nose drops! 

Teacfier: No, that's what you use when you want the inflammation to go 
down. But when you have a cold and go to bed. you can't sleep because 
your . . . are blocked? What? l^et's see? 

thipil: The bronchi. 

These responses appear to denote the children's need to say something, 
to take pail in what happens in the classroom. The children do not think 
when they cry out their answers; all they want is to indicate that "yes* 1 they 
also "know," they also" understand" what isgoingon or what is being discussed. 
Yet, one might question whether such responses are really arbitrary. In fact, 
most responses follow the children's logic and their understanding of what 
is happening. In the examples, the reference to nose drops relates to their 
interpretation of a question about having a cold and not being able to sleep. 
The child who answers "apples" in the question about elements does so 
because of a sudden change of context in the question and the lack of any 
significant cue to the change. There are also cases where it is the arbitrariness 
of a question that leads to an arbitrary response. 

Looking at these situations more globally, one might say that, iti fact, 
there are two linguistic codes in operation; o".e that is built on commonsensc 
knowledge (even folklore) and another that is built on subject-matter contents. 
These codes are constantly intermingled, so that teachers ask questions from 
the commonsense code of daily experience, while requiring their pupils to 
respond within the scientific code. 1 

Exercises as a form of discipline 

1st year 

[ The class is noisy. 1 

Teacher: Let's put the pencil down. Put your hands up. like this [the leachej 

facing the class throws her hands up), Stand tip! 
[The pupils wave their lingers as they raise their arms. J 
l*upil: My hands are not tired! 

Teachtr: 1 asked you to leave your pencils, to stand up and to imitate ?nv 
movements! 



'Kurt he! development of this concept is being prepared for publication. 
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[The children perform the exercises the way the teacher does.] 
Teacher Let's clap and hear the noise that our fingers make. The right 
hand first, then the left one. Let's sit, stand. Arms up, lower the left ami 
and with the right one make a circle, round and round. Now the other 
way. without making a noise, Diego. Now your hands are rested and so 
are you also. I^i's go back to work! 
[The children sit and start working again.] 

3rd year 

[Boys and girls in separate lines walk to the door for recreation. The teacher 

stands before them.] 
Teacher: Ann exercises to a count often! 

[ The teacher counts and the children touch ditferent pails of their body 
(head, shoulders).] 

Tern her: Again! All in time! There are still some inns who are not paying 

attention! 
[The children repeat the exercise.] 

Teacher: Please, now. all should leave in complete order. You know how 
you should behave during recreation. Hands at your backs! Girls, follow! 

We often found situations such as these as children returned from play, 
began then day, or during their desk work. These sudden, unpredictable 
gymnastic exercises disrupt the children's activities and their purpose cannot 
be understood as traditional, i.e., the healthy physical development of pupils. 
Furthermore, their irrational character is apparent if one considers that 
physical education has a specific slot in the timetable. These gymnastic 
exercises actually suggest themselves as images of discipline and order in 
the classroom and seem to mediate the teacher's authority. 

Conclusions 

In an eflbn to give meaning to the constitutive elements of the "styles 
of teaching/ 1 the first fact to consider is that they do not belong to the 
substantive contents of pedagogical tradition. This forces us to search for 
an explanation that will enlarge the understanding of the teacher-pupil 
relationships within Colombian schools. The explanation is built upon the 
following question: Why do these elements emerge? 

The fust attempt to answer this question i* based on the assumption 
that the image of the Colombian teacher contains, in itself, a contradiction. 
The terms of the contradiction go from "to repiesent the embodiment of 
knowledge 0 on the one side to a "negligible social support for the teaching 
role" oti the other. Having to perform within the parameters of this con- 
tradictory image, a teacher s daily activity consists of searching for behavioural 
norms that reaffirm the first term of the contradiction; therefore, irony becomes 
a mode of exercising authority by suppressing a possible follow up to the 
teacher s discourse. 

What we have called "intermittent deafness" might, however, be linked 
to another condition. A plausible explanation could be the difficulty that 
teachers have of attending to simultaneous and different answers given by 
30 to 40 children, this being one reason teachers sometimes insist on individual 
responses. It would also seem that teachers have a compulsive need to keep 
within the lesson topic they have set and, so, perhaps unconsciously, select 
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only those responses or possible questions that do not disrupt their discourse. 
Their intermittent deafness is also linked to the way in which teachers handle 
their pupils arbitrary responses. Teachers seem unable to channel incorrect 
responses and so do not stimulate reflection about the errors made by children. 
This is partly an indication of the superficial knowledge that teachers appear 
to have of their subject and of the pedagogical know-how that mediates the 
transmission of knowledge. Thus, teachers become simply informants of results 
without knowing how these results came to be; hence, their use of repetitive 
nominalism, which ignores the relationship between things and words and 
forgets that words "of themselves do not confer either knowledge or feelings 
[and that] things of themselves do not produce either understanding of 
intimacy in relationships. Both words and things have to come together in 
teaching if there is to be education" (Stoecker 1964). 

lack of knowledge about the relationship between words atid things 
underlies the evaluation procedures used by teachers that seem to centre 
on the number of words a child is able to repeat. Words, in turn, have to 
be learned in an atmosphere of "discipline," "order," and "attention"; to 
this end, the teacher invokes the power of gymnastic movements, where what 
counts is not the intrinsic purpose of the exercise but its disciplinary potential. 
This style of teaching, which we found in ever)' classroom, seems indicative 
of the teachers' understanding of what it is to teach. 

If one considers the propositions of traditional pedagogy as expresse d 
by Kerschensteiner (see Stoecker 1904), "teaching consists of a coherent and 
systematically constructed introduction to cultural meaning structures," then 
there was no genuine teaching in the classrooms observed. 

One of the main functions of schools is to stimulate students to become 
cultivated human beings, i.e., subjects who achieve a Socratic "know thyself," 
which is historically rooted both in their own individuality and in their 
participation in social processes (Gramsci 1970). To accomplish such a purpose, 
teachers need to see teaching as involving knowledge of broad and coherent 
fields that is appropriated from the perspective of their modes of construction 
and not from their results (Stoecker 1%4); otherwise, the school loses both 
its formative purpose and its social anchorage. The school's formative purpose 
recognizes that knowledge of any sort is nor just a set of contents about 
which information is conveyed, but that it h;is the power of changing the 
knowing subjects in ways that enhance or diminish their human quality. Social 
anchorage refers to the commonsense knowledge already held by a child 
and the mode in which it can be related to the appropriation of legitimate 
scientific knowledge. We should also add that such scientific knowledge is 
historically produced according to societal needs and, in turn, produces results 
that affect society. 

Thus, as a teacher prepares and develops a lesson, he or she should 
clearly consider the following conditions: 

• The children's commonsense knowledge; 

• The modes of cultural appropriation of reality th.u children have 
already achieved; 

• The children's concrete situation; 

• Basic pedagogical structures (didactic elements); 
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• Elemental contents of the subjects; and 

• The formative value of such contends. 

It is diffic ult for a teacher who is contused about modes of appropriating 
knowledge to handle the children's comnionsense knowledge. Such a con- 
fusion may also inhibit the teacher from relating teaching to "concrete 
situations/' as counseled by didactics. "Concrete situations 1 ' should not be 
taken, as they often are, to be materials or educational aids: concrete situations 
refer to the knowledge the child already has about reality. A teacher will 
he able to contextuali/e socially his or her pedagogical activities if knowledge 
of the children's concrete situation can he linked to their developmental 
stages of appropriation of knowledge. To do this, a teacher needs to add 
effective knowledge about the contents of subjects being taught. This is the 
only way that a teacher can really understand the formative value that subject 
knowledge lias for the development of an individual human being who is 
historically consc ious of sell and society. 

Thus, to view the meaning of school failure solely as failure to complete 
the school \ear or to remain in school beyond that year is inaccurate. If 
all that a child has learned has been to repeat and to equate knowledge 
with successful memorization, then another kind of failure may be present 
even when success is accepted. We challenge this view of a child's passage 
throug* school and, therefore, question the kinds of successes and failures 
that are produced in Colombian primary schools. 
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Schools and Teaching in Venezuela 



I: ma Hernandez 



In this chapter, we explore the relationship between characteristics of 
different types of' school structures and the particular way in which the process 
of education takes place within their confines. The schools that were included 
in the Venezuelan study are, in a way, the product of different stages in 
Venezuelan educational development and they reflect the educational phi- 
losophies of competing governments as one has replaced another in the 
last 50 years. 

In the urban and suburban areas of the capital city of Caracas, we worked 
in three primary schools: urban basic, creative basic, and urban conventional. 
In the rural /one around Tunnero in the State of Aragua, we observed two 
primary schools; rural conventional and rural basic. Our observations included 
the 1st and 4th years in each school. 

The main distinctions between these schools relate to their structure 
and their degree of advancement into the reformed system implemented in 
Venezuela in the early 1970s. Thus, the schools that we have labeled "basic" 
are those that will become 9-year primary schools caring for children between 
() and 15 years of age in a terminal phase that, throughout latin America, 
is the basic level of education. As defined by the Venezuelan Ministry of 
Education s by-laws, basic schools are institutions where 

a minimal compulsory education is provided for all citizens with the purpose 
of contributing to a well-rounded development of the personality, preparing 
them to value our historical heritage and to take pail constructively in the 
community by means of those instalments that make for effective work 
or for a successful pursuit of further education. 

Basic schools have three cycles: the "instrumental" cycle covers the 1st 
to 4th year of school; the "consolidated" cycle extends through the !>th and 
bih years; and the "independence" cycle covers the 7th to 9th years. Our 
observations were held only in the instrumental cycle, where auricular 
contents are centred on literacy and numeracy skills, and, thus, are the same 
as those in conventional schools. 

The two conventional schools in the study belong to the group that 
remains within the tradition of the 6-year structure. In addition to this 
conventional-basic distinction, we found that two of the basic schools also 
differed from each other. The creative basic school was pail of a national 
experiment designed to encourage the development of critical attitudes and 
free-expression activities of a cognitive, emotional, and physical nature 
(Ministerio de Education 1981). The rural basic school, although conforming 
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to the principles of bask education, had a history of its own as a "community" 
school. 1 One of the oldest among the schools we observed, it had gone through 
several structural phases. From its initial status in 1946 as a one-teacher school, 
by 1950, it had become an esatela concrtitraria, amalgamating several of the 
one-teacher institutions within the same locality. In 1961 f together with a 
proper school building, this school received full status as a primary school 
and became a pilot centre for an experiment in vocational training related 
to local and regional development. This project also involved a transformation 
of the rural basic school into a productive school, where the crops planted 
by the students were to be used partly for maintenance and learning materials 
for the school and partly as personal savings for the pupils themselves. Thus, 
education consisted of a formal program provided in the first S years and 
geared toward acquiring literacy and numeracy skills, atid vocational training 
in agriculture, metal, wood, construction, and electrical activities or in home- 
related tasks especially designed for the girls. Children were to participate 
actively in the planning of the various activities and these activities were 
to relate to the needs of the community. Today, this school, although retaining 
its specificity as a community school, is moving toward the 9-year structure 
of basic education. 

In this chapter, we describe these schools and their routines; we then 
describe the teachers, the children, and their environment. Finally, we consider 
descriptively and interpretativcly the characteristics of the teaching styles 
observed in the classrooms and the way in which these styles could relate 
to the construction of notions of success and failure by the children. 

The Schools and their Routines 

Physically, all schools functioned in buildings especially designed for 
schooling; in each case, however, their features reflected the period in which 
they were built and the state of expansion of the educational system at that 
time. Two of the buildings, the rural basic and utban conventional schools, 
had been erected when the drive for quantitative expansion had not reached 
its peak (1940 l%5) and the primary concern of the prevailing educational 
philosophy was the child as the centre of the educational process. These 
schools, with one- and two-storey buildings, respectively, hat! spacious play- 
grounds, enough classroom and laboratory space, and a library; they had 
ample corridors for the children to move in and plenty of light and fresh 
air. 

The other two urban schools (basic and creative), although built with 
enough room for teaching and administration, had much less space for moving 
around and for games, sports, and other such activities. They had been built 
during the period of reform (1973-1975), when official policies emphasized 
the need to expand the system and provide educational services for everyone 
%*lio lequued them. 



1 1 he legal basis foi this tvpe ol MiiuUife in lour id in the l,e\ Organic a de t.diu at ion. 
l!8June 1980, and the Sixth National Development Plan (M)8M{IHT>). Both of those documents 
emphasize the iuu and wuial pui|x>se of edtu ation and its role as a "means toward the 
impiovrmenf of community iifr and a ptiniordial fiufoi in national development." The\ set 
oui a legal Mnicluir (ailed (inmunidad F.ducafha. which is the association oi tcaehets. parents, 
students, and c ommunih members tn the tunning ot the school 



The rural conventional school, built in 19t>7. was housed in the typical, 
prefabricated, light building that had been designed to replace the old country 
houses used by most rural schools for their activities, 

The general atmosphere we observed in these schools was, in pan, a 
function of their different physical facilities. The spacious schools enabled 
pupils to congregate more easily at the centre of the playground; thus, they 
were more communicative and sociable and more prone to interact with 
different age groups. By contrast, we found a cliquish type of group structure 
in the less spacious, ticrcd-built type of school and more cases of misbehaviour 
during breaks. 

On the whole, the schools were adequately supplied in terms of furniture 
(tables for the 1st year's, desks for the 4th years), green chalkboards, storage 
space, cupboards, and display areas. Being located in rundown neighbour- 
hoods, the quality of construction of the urban schools contrasted sharply 
with the rest of the houses in the area, a fact that had become a cause 
for resentment among the community members. 

The classrooms 

The two schools operating with the conventional structure hardly differed 
in the layout of their 1st- and 4th-year classrooms. First-year children in the 
urban school sat at tables in a cozy classroom and enjoyed a "home-corner/' 
a "toys-comer/ 1 and a colourful display board, and the rural children shared 
desks and tables in a room that also had bright-coloured displays. The 4th- 
year urban and rural classrooms were airanged in the traditional form of 
rows and desks and had display areas on the walls. In all classrooms, the 
teacher's desk was situated in front, toward one side of the room, depending 
on where the door was located. The teacher was thus visible, although not 
as obviously as would have been the case had there been a platform for 
the desk. 

The classroom in all three basic schools observed were very similar to 
those found in conventional schools: tables for the smaller children and 
desks for the tth-year children. Most of the rooms had equally attractive 
display areas and plenty of bookshelves. 

Daily routines 

Most of the school buildings housed two separate sc hools (with different 
populations), which functioned in a morning shift from 0700 to 1200 and 
an afternoon shift from 1300 to 1800 . After hearing the bell, children in 
the urban school rushed to form lines segregated by sex and year. In some 
schools, singing of the Venezuelan national anthem was followed with a 
flag-iaising ceiemony. Patterns in the rural school were somewhat different. 
In the rural basic school, for example, the children arrived around 0700 
and slowlv organized themselves to perform various duties lasting about 
20 minutes. When finished with these tasks, thev were called by a teacher 
to sing the national anthem: they then heart! a talk on wine theme and 
various announcements. The other rural school allowed children to walk 
directly into the classrooms without lining up. at the request of the earliest 



arrived teacher. We noticed that teachers in tins school were often anywhere 
from 5 minutes to 1 hour late, alleging "distance" and "transportation" 
problems. 

The time allocated to breaks was SO minutes in all schools but one. 
Normally, as soon as the bell rang, children ran out to the playground. In 
the urban schools, there was a canteen where the children could buy a drink 
and an an fa (a son of Cornish pasty with cheese or meat); the rural children 
normally brought their own midniorning snacks. Breaks in the morning were 
usually from 0900 to 0930. Only the rural basic school allowed 10-minute 
breaks every 90-niinute teaching period. The teachers took turns supervising 
the playground, mostly concentrating their efforts on stopping fights among 
the children. 

The endof-day bell rang in most schools from 15 to 30 minutes before 
the prescribed leaving time. In two of the schools with a morning shift (rural 
basic and urban conventional), children were taken to lunch, but only in 
the rural basic school did all children actually have lunch, In the urban 
school, the children known to be physically feeble or very poor received 
a free lunch. 

The Teachers 

All the teachers we encountered, except for those in the rural conventional 
school, had been trained in Normal School (teacher-training college). 

The Ist-year teacher in the urban conventional school acknowledged 
i;i ai interview that she had chosen to become a teacher because of pressure 
tiv.n her mother. She seemed interested in and concerned about her work, 
however, and her students appeared to like her. She was \M years old and 
had been teaching at the same level for !> years. The 4th-> ear teacher, however, 
was no longer satisfied with her profession. She had elected to be a teacher 
and sought improvement through taking a number of in-service courses; but, 
after 23 years on the job, <> of those at the same year level, she told us 
"*1 like my work, but I'm tired." Despite this assertion, her pupils had good 
words for her: "she is good, she chesses nicely, and gives gmxl explanations. 
She's cluvere [a good sport], she cares tor us, and explains what she writes 
on the board." 

The teachers in the rural conventional school were both younger and 
each had received a different type of training. The Ist-year teacher, who 
was 30 years old, had finished her secondary school only 3 years earlier; 
she then spent 1 year at a local training institution to obtain her teaching 
certificate. At the time of our observations, she was enrolled in the university 
as a student of English (a course leading to a secondary teaching certificate). 
She* came from a poor family and had achieved her present educational 
status by attending night school. As she talked to us about her educational 
views, we could sense some insecurity. This was reflected in the need to 
i espond with ' set" phrases reflecting the recommended views about education, 
which, presumably, she had learned during her training. The 4th-year teacher 
was 25 years old, had finished her secondary schooling 2 years before we 
met her. and, at the time, was enrolled in a teacher-training course. She 
was definitely unhappy about being a teacher. "I like to teach, but 1 wish 
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1 could have prepared for another profession; this one offers very little pay. 
A teacher, by vocation, I definitely am not!" 

In general, teachers in both these conventional schools seemed to operate 
on the basis of a philosophy of teaching that saw their position as being 
somewhat messianic, i.e., as providers of enlightenment for the children: "I 
selected this profession because I felt I had a vocation for it and a desire 
to act as an aposUe by doing good." This very philosophy, however, appeared 
to foster receptive and passive attitudes in the children, a result of rather 
authoritarian modes of interaction. 

Teacfwr: You have done something you never did before! All of you stood 
up without permission to sharpen your pencils! 

[Another occasion] 

Teacher: Don't write in your hook! 

Teacher: May. what son of position is that? You should sit straight. 
[A pupil raises his hand to call the teacher.] 

Teacher: I'm going through the rows. Just wait until I have Finished correcting 
and can return over there. 

[Another occasion] 

Tmciier: You are an intelligent hoy, polite, quiet; but you behave badly and 
that cannot be accepted; your shirt is very torn, you must sew it. Tell 
your grandma to come to the school tomorrow! 

The teachers in the three basic schools we observed had all been trained 
in Normal Schools and had taken at least one other in-service course. Two 
of them had enrolled in university courses leading to a degree in education. 
Their years of experience varied from 12 to 22 years. 

In the urban basic school, the lst-year teacher we interviewed confessed 
to not being terribly happy with her profession. 

I don't consider myself to be a good teacher 1 think I should be better. 
I chose this profession but as time goes by it is as if one were losing one's 
vocation; or I don't know if it is because one does not see the same kind 
of results that we had as young teachers. I have 22 yean of experience. 

In spite of this assertion, this teacher was kind and encouraging toward the 
children in her classroom and sought to involve them actively in the lessons. 
The 4th-year teacher, on the contrary, although describing herself as satisfied 
with her work and as "demanding" with the children, showed, in prac tice, 
a tendency to downgrade them. 

Teacfwr: We will now begin the exercise! 
Ihipils; Teacher, we haven't finished yet! 
Teacher: What? Are you still on the date? 

Teacher: I'm sure that Salvatierra has not finished because he got up to 

do something else when I was outside of the room. 
Salvatterra [standing up]: Yes, teacher! 
True fur: What were you copying? 
Stiivutmra; The comments to the paragraph s. 

Teticher: And were you supposed to copy all comments? Where were you 

when I gave instructions? 
Salvatierra: Heie, teacher! 

Teacher: It doesn't seem to be so because you did not understand what 
I told you to do. Let's see Perez, what is it that we had to do? 
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Perez: We writ 1 going to read these and these paragraphs [he shows them 
in the hook]. We were supposed to make comments and to copy the 
third paragraph and its comments. 

In the urban creative school, there was a dynamic lsi-year teacher who 
was happy with her profession and described herself as "a good teacher." 
Her pupils clearly felt she was helpful and encouraging compared with other 
teachers. From our observations, we saw this teacher trying seriously to apply 
the teaching methods recommended for this type of school. The 4th-year 
teacher also declared that she liked leaching in spite of having to cope with 
difficult situations brought about by the children she had to teach. Her pupils 
declared that they liked her and felt content with her. Our impression, as 
observers, was that although recognizing the value of being a teacher, she 
appeared somewhat sad and perhaps frustrated. Also, in her teaching style, 
there was less individual e;- * . 'gement given than what might be expected 
from a school dedicated to ■. - : ng the children's creativity. 

Teacher: Do you know what II here? 
Pupils: Milk tops! 

Teacher: What do we usually do with these? 
hiptls: We throw them away. 

Teacher: Well, we should use them! How could we use them? 

ftipik: To make a drawing! 

Teacher: What else can we do? 

ftipiis: Plate a coin so it gets market!! 

Teacher: How is this different from a di awing? 

ftipiLs: It will he marked — raised! 

Tendier: Yes, it will he raised, in relief! 

In the rural community school, the lst-vcar teachei was )W veais old, 
leaching in this school was the longest period she had ever spent in one 
place. 

1 have tried to give as much to education as 1 can. given tin aptitudes, 
mv training, my vocation. I like mv profession; I have been teaching tin 
21 vears of which 10 have been teaching the 1st years. 1 (hose this profession 
because I always wanted to be a teacher. 

Her pupils had many good words for her; "Our teacher is nice and vers 
pretty"; "She helps us to learn to read and write, she corrects* me"; "1 like 
my teachei. she's good and pretty"; "The teacher helps us when we most 
need her, in difficult cases, she corrects what is wrong, and that's good, she 
helps us to learn." Our observations of her teaching showed her as someone 
who tried to induce children to leant and who appeared to he, at the same 
time, a pleasant and stimulating person. 

Teacher: What you most like is to have a nice school and classrooms. 

ftipil [standing]: We could make our room look nice! 

Teacher: Ok. we will write the sentence [moving to the hoard]. 

Teacher [writes on the board]: To make our loom look nice 

Teacher: Now. let us read this! 

Ihipih [reading out]: To make our room look nice. 

Igor [stands and says): That's pan of my idea. 

The 4th-year teacher in this school was also trained in a Normal School 
and had taken a number of later in-service courses on methods of teaching 
and on evaluation techniques. She was 39 years of age. Talking about herself. 
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she said, "I chose my profession because I like it; 1 have been teaching 
for 21 years and have always tried to do my utmost as regards my work " 
Her pupils also were content with her: "I like this teacher very much, because 
in the other school where I was they would not let me do anything"; "She's 
a good sport"; "She helps us to imagine things." 

On the whole, as we shall see, the teachers of this school were very 
supportive of the philosophy of the "community" school and worked hard 
to ensuie that children were given the chance to be active and creative within 
its confines. 

The Children 

The schools differed in the socioeconomic background of their pupils. 
In two of the schools, the urban creative and the rural conventional, most 
of the children came from very poor, unstable home situations. These children 
al! showed signs ol restlessness, aggressiveness, and were quite noisy when 
on their own. In the creative school, they were allowed to manifest their 
spontaneity . The Ist-year children were still quite uncontrollable, but the 4th- 
vear pupils had become receptive and sociable, although demonstrating a 
strong questioning behaviour. In the rural conventional school, children 
appeared subdued and timid during their lessons, but were aggressive and 
even disrespectful when on their own. 

Idalia, who attended the urban creative school, was judged by her teachers 
to be "restless" and to "fight a lot'* with other children. Yet Idalia 'Mi 1 1 year 
old in the 4th vear. stated that she was happy in school and liked the teachers, 
computing the situation favourably with a boarding school 2 she had been 
sen! to for 3rd year: "In the other school, there were many problems and 
the teacher never shopped them. The children were very rude." 

Fernando, a pupil at the rural conventional school, came from a broken 
tamilv His father was in prison for trafficking and his mother lived with 
someone else. During the day. while Fernando's mother was at work, the 
thtee t hildren in the family were left with theii grandmother. Fernando liked 
school, his males, and his teacher, but he disliked the head teacher, whom 
lie described .is "bad"; "She scolds the children"; "She doesn't come to school." 

Hie populations in the other schools were socioeconomic allv hetero- 
geneous- Some ( hildren ca.nc from a low^r middle-class background, some 
had a stable family lite, and others lived in abject poverty with only one 
patent oi under the care of a grandmother or aunt. The following description 
of some pupils in the urban basic school was given to us by one of the 
leac hers who was especially kind and concerned for the children. 

• Xmu (lives in one of the tower blocks of the neighbourhood) — His 
parents (are for him. He is well behaved, very intelligent, quick, 
rmotionallv stable, prompt in his work, always dresses well, likes to 
be good, smiles, has a son of inner peace, 

''ifai.mimg «1hm>K * { tfir J*itin Anient, m countryside arc often intended tin \hhu thildien 
.oh aw mil ,tf MmiKu to the private hoarding m Ihm>1s elsewheK* 
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• Juan Alberto — He conies from the other extreme. Lives in the barrio, 
but his parents t are for him. He and his brother are good dancers; 
they love to perform; they are well behaved, don't object to being 
reprimanded if they are at fault. If they are not, they argue back. 
They are not rebels. 

• Bolivar — Bolivar has this nickname because he always pays for 
everything with a bolivar [the local currency]. He lives in the barrio. 
He is a sad boy, has no father, must warm up his food when he 
gets home. Is alone most of the time; is a somewhat sickly boy. 

• Alfredo — He lives on the Panamerican [the motorway that runs through 
the American continent] and sometimes has to wait over an hour 
for motorcars to let him across the road and come to school. He 
gets up at f) in the morning, is 8 yeai* old. He has his breakfast 
when he arrives in school and can get an arepa and a glass of milk 
at the canteen. He is a serious child! 

The background of the children in the rural community school was varied. 
Some parents owned land, but most were skilled or unskilled rural labourers. 
We found that the lst-year children were more open and spontaneous than 
the 4th-vear children, who, in turn, seemed attentive and responsible for 
the tasks they were asked to perform. They seemed to like school and all 
those we interviewed had good words for their teachers. For some of these 
children, however, life was not without problems. Lisbeth's mother was "in 
a sanatorium," "she has nerve problems and her father is an alcoholic"; 
she lives with her grandmother and her aunt Blanca, who is responsible 
for her in school. Carlos, a 13-year-old child, liked school because he "learns 
things/' An orphan who lived with his grandmother, he was the eldest of 
five children. In the afternoons he worked the hind, cared for the chickens, 
and sometimes had to go out to sell them. He earned tiO bolivares a week 
(20 Venezuelan bolivers (VKR) = 1 United States dollar (USD)), from which 
he kept 10 and gave the rest to his grandmother. He liked his classmates 
because "they are good with me" and "they help me." 

Teaching Styles and Construction of Success and 

Failure 

From the point of view of material facilities, all the Venezuelan schools 
visited were at least adequate, although the teacher-pupil ratio was high ( fable 
10) U v what might be considered a reasonable average in more privileged 
situations. Teachers, therefore, in spite of the qualitv of their training and 
all their goodwill, were limited in what they could do in classrooms of 
50-40 pupils. 

l argely, the object of teaching did not differ from school to school, being 
centied on lecturing and question-answer sequences: e.g., "What else did 
we learn yesterdav?": "How many sides does a polygon have?"; "The fust 
what . . .?"; "How many paragraphs does this reading have?"; "What is the 
name of this gas. John?"; "Did you finish revising?* 1 For the most pan. it 
was the teacher who led these sequences, which, at t licit worst, called tor 
one-word answers: e.g., "five"; "tlu* first"; "it's narrative"; "yes/ 4 Obviously, 
other forms of teaching were used, such as practice exercises with correction 
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at the board or seats, dramatizations, and free group activities and discussions. 
As we shall see, however, the type of school and the individual teacher's 
characteristics determined how strong the doses of repetitive recitation were 
to be during lessons. What is of concern in the analysis of teaching from 
the perspective of its contribution to success or failure experiences is the 
way in which teachers address children and the messages they communicate, 
not just the oven and content-related messages, but those that convey 
information about a child's standing in the class as well as the encouragement 
or discouragement mechanisms used. It is these aspects that we discuss in 
the following paragraphs. 

The predominant teaching style in the 1st years of all schools w f as similar, 
ct-ntred on the purpose of having children learn how to read and write. 
The syllabic method was used for reading and teacher talk; questioning and 
responses about factual matters largely dominated the teaching patterns. 
Intermingled with what were obvious teaching-learning purposes, there was 
evidence of other intentions related to the communication of values, to the 
teaching of norms of discipline for school, and to the teaching of behavioural 
norms for home. 

Teacher: Now we will have dictation; write your names and dates down in 

your exercise books! 
[The teacher walks around the room looking at what the children are doing.] 
Teacher: Ma, me, mi, mo, mi. 
Pupil: Teacher, the "m"? 

Teacher: Yes "in." my mother [she re|>eats this twice]. The first one is "my 
mother." The second one is "I love my mother" [she repeats this three 
times], 

[The teacher turns to a group of children who are talking. One of the 

girls points to another.] 
(HrL She! She doesn't know anything! 
Teacher: l<ravr her alone! 

[The girl shows the teacher her exercise book.] 

Girl: Is it this way, teacher? 

Teacher [affirmatively]: Uh, uh. 

Teacher [talking to some boys]: I love. 1 love. 

Teacher. I love my mother, 

[A hoy stands and shows the teacher his book ) 

Teacher: Huh, that's good! 

[The teac her turns to another hoy ] 

Teacher: Why didn't you bring your pencil? You're bothering! Be quiet! 
[The teacher looks at this boy's exercise book and notes that he still is 
writing the date.) 

Teacher: You can write the date later. I love my mother. Third line: My 

father loves me. 
Children [togetheij: My father loves me. 

[The teacher walks around the classroom repeating this sentence over and 
over again,] 

In the conventional schools, the analysis of classroom interactions showed 
how the purposes related to the correc tion of behaviour could take on very 
strong forms of control. 

Teacher [to a 4lh-ycar pupil inquiring about his seat work]: Did you finish 

your questionnaire? 
Pupil: No. 
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Teacher: Then, get on with it! 

Teachet [to another pupil]: Did you finish your work? Stop being la/y! H 
you art* going to sit there, then work! Did you hear me, Mike? Work! 

The latter part of this excerpt also illustrates a fairly common practice 
that we have characterized as a "teacher monologue." The following examples 
are even more illustrative of this practice, which, in fact, js another form 
of disavowal of the pupils' possible contribution to a lesson. 

Teacher (to a 4(h-year pupil trying to read out loud]: Read out loud! I can't 
hear you! I don't know whether you are able to read or not! Don't read 
the punctuation signs! I'm going to be frank with you: first, I can't hear 
yon!; second, you're moving like a slow wagon!; third, you don't stop 
at punctuation signs! 

Teacher [turning to the other students]: Do you realize that what 
is said to you is for your own good? 

Teacher [to the boy who was reading]: Sit down! 

It is conceivable that the practice of "monologuing" was not necessarily 
a sign of disrespect for children, but more an indication of teacher frustration 
with the lack of response from pupils. In reality, however, it seemed more 
to be unconcc\ n, responded by dullness and. therefore, leading to frustration. 
Unconcern for die children was also discernible in instances where teachers 
seemed overtly not to care about what happened in the classroom, ignoring 
events they should have attended to, This attitude is what we have called 
a laissez-faire style. 

Ihipil: Teaclier. teacher, he took my pencil! 
[The teaclier ignores the call.] 
Teacher: Magali. cany out that operation! 
Stagali [remains seated]: No. no! 

[ The teachet corrects another student who is reading ] 
Teaclier. This is "la" and this is "lo." 
[ The children talk and do other things.) 

[Another occasion] 

(A number of sums ate on the board lor the children to copy and w^rk 
out. Not all pupils are involved in the work, however, there is a group 
that is telling stories and jokes, The teacher ignores the disruption and 
works with a boy on reading.] 

ftipil [shouting out to the teacher]: Teacher, teacher! He took mv pencil! 

Teacher [ignoring the call, speaks to another girl in the class]: Magali, try 
to figure that out! 

Magali: No. no [remains seated], 

( The teacher ignores Magali's response and continues to work with the 
pupil who is reading.) 

The classroom climate in these situations was tense and the children 
appeared tired and frustrated, thus reinforcing (he teacher* own sense of 
frustration and aimlessncss, Often, to catty on a monologue was a wav of 
reacting to continued pupil silence when (hat teacher had endeavoured to 
extract responses to specific questions. 

In contrast with these forms of authoritarianism in the conventional 
schools, the basic school teachers seemed more picoccupied with involving 
children in lesson situations- In these schools, classroom activities, although 
very similar in .structure to those of the conventional schools, did seem to 



reflect the more progressive philosophy of the school as well as teacher 
differences in style and personality. 

The dynamic lst-year teacher in the urban creative school appeared to 
follow the principles behind the experimental program of the school. Reading 
was taught not with the syllabic method hut with the global approach. The 
children's activities were set out individually according to their ability to read 
and write. There were usually three groups of children working together 
in her class. 

Teacher (goes to tabic 1 and provides die eight pupils with a bag oiletters 
and word shapes]: We must try to find these letters that make up your 
names! Tut the letters on one side and the words on the other. Put together 
what belongs together! 

Teacher [goes to table 2 and tells its nine pupils]: We are going to make 
a list with the names of the people that live in your house. 

Teacher [continues]: Well, we'll include those people who, although they 
do not live in your house, are youi relatives, 

'Teacher [moving on to table 3 with 21 children]: We are going to do an 
activity for which 1 will hand out a sheet of paper. 

[ The children in table S are learning to read.] 

Teacher: Well write the word "peluche." Let's see. Nereida. how does the 

word "pel iche" sound to um? 
| Nereida ren uns silent. The teat her turns to another pupil.] 
Teacher: Go i.» the board F.Ii and write "peluche!" 

Teacher (to the other pupils): Just watch, don't scratch out what vou have! 

Teacher: I-et's see Nereida. 

Nereida [goes to the board and writes]: bulia 

Teacher (to pupils]: Do you think she could have written this in a different 
way? 

Ilvy (goes to the board and writes]: l T CHR 

leather: Could that have been written in a dilleicnt \>ay? 

[The 1h)> makes an affirmative sigh.] 

Teacher: Do vou think the word "pehuh" has an "a"? 

ftipils (together]: Yes . . . no. 

(A pupil goes to the hoard and writes "WXH. 'j 

Teacher: Yesterday we wrote tin word "dog." Can anybody write "dog'*? 
(In Spanish, "dog" is "perro," . v ord similar to what the children are trying 
to write.) 

'Teacher: Jennifer, go to Me board and write •'dog," 
[Jennifer goes to the boa d and writes "perro."] 

Teacfwt: The » erd "perro is like "peluche." (She points to the wotd "piich" 

written earliet on the board.) What does "p" need to read ,4 pe"? 
Teacher: Come here David and add to "p" what is needed for it to read 

>■•" 

David [goes to the board and writes): pe 

Teacher: What does "pe neb" need to become "Inch" 

David (writes on the board]: 1 

'Teachei: Is the work complete? Who knows what is missing? 
Rosa (gets up and goes to the hoard and writes]: peluche 
( The teacher calls on another girl to go to the Ixiaul and asks bet to read 
out the word; she does so correctly.] 

A stronger form of control was exerted by the 4th year teachei in the 
same school during a workshop activity. 

Teacher: What do vou use to make a relict? 
[The pupils lemain silent.) 
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Teacfier: What do you have in your hands? 
Teacher: Ah! 

Teacher: I'm going to give you a blank sheet and you must make your own 
design. 

Pupil: I want to do a bolivar [a coin]. 

Teacher: Well, then you must make a bigger design and not just trace the 

coin, otherwise it will be too small. 
Anotfier boy: What should I do? 
Teacher: Anything you like. 

Teacher [to the pupils]: You must work out yourselves how to get the relief 

on the aluminum sheet. I'm not going to help you. 
Boy (walking up to the teacher]: Teacher, look! 
Teacher: Good! 

l*upil: Teacher, can I do a ship? 
Teacfier: Whatever you want. 

[The children continue to work on their designs.] 

Teacher: Don't yet do the work on aluminum. You must first prepare the 

design on the sheet of paper! 
Teacher: Only those who show me their work on paper and which 1 approve 

may do it on aluminum. 
Ihipil: Teacher, ook! 

Teacfier: It's all righ:! But I want to Ik* able to feel with my fingers that 

it is in relief. How can that be done? 
Pupil: Teacher, look! 

Teacfier: (kx>d T but try to bring the relief out! 

The type of sc hool activities appeared to affect the behaviour of pupils 
in this creative school. During the ordinary lesson situation, there always 
seemed to be noise with children intervening spontaneously and in a somewhat 
disorderly manner; during their workshop activities, however, there was much 
more concentration and silence. 

In the rural community school, teaching was heavily affected by the nature 
of the school. Classroom activities that, in the basic schools, are organized 
around ''centres of interest" (unidades gmeradoras de apmidizaje) were spe- 
cifically related to local, agricultural, and other vocational needs and problems 
of the surrounding community. The school also engaged in a series of activities 
related to community development, such as providing recreational oppor- 
tunities, family counseling, and literacy training, and organizing other types 
of cultural events. Throughout the observation of this school, we found how 
these broad aims were earned out and how they affected teaching practices, 
so that the contents appeared to be more related to the particular nature 
of the school and to the children's background. 

[ The daily activity is written on the hoard. Environmental Conditions Needed 

for tkxnl Health ] 
Teacher: What should the environment be like? 
hipih: Clean, without flies or bugs. 
Teacher: Should the windows he open or closed? 
Pupils: (aWd. 
Teacher: IMiat? 
faipils: Op'iMi. 

Pupils: Because we might be "knocked out." 

[In Spanish, children used a colloquial expression: porque tiemhla el cacho.] 
Pupil: Teacher, my mother ran t leave the windows open because crooks 
with mandrax pills [drugs] might come in. 
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Teacher: Ah! 

Ihipil: Teacher, what does that about "conditions" mean? 
Teacfier: Before going to bed, what must you do? 
Pupil: Brush my teeth! 
Teacher; Thai's a condition! 

In the community school, small group leaching was a common practice 
not only tor the 1st but also the 4th year. 

(The children enter the mom and immediately organize themselves into 
three groups.] 

Teacfier: We are going to review fractions! (The teacher draws three squares, 

colours them, and writes on them.] 3/3; 2/3; 1/3. 
Teachtr: Juan Ramon, can you explain this? 

Juan Ramon: Here, there are three-thirds because there are three coloured 
squares. 

leather \ moving to another group]. Can you tell me what you would compare 
with this? 

Ihipil: It could In- a whole biscuit and a fraction, 

Tearfui: What does the whole biscuit look like. Is it the same as the fractional 
parts? 

Another pupil [from the same group]: Teacher, 1 would like to explain! 
Teaiiier: Yes, do so! 

Ihipil [going to the Ixvard and pointing to the squares with a ruler]: This 

three-thirds, two-thirds, and one-third. 
Teacher: (iilberto, can you repeat what the fractious on the boaid are? 
[Gilberto repeats correctly.] 
Teacher (picks some chalk and writes]: 33 
Uilherto [writes]: 1 /3 
Teacher; I told vou three-thirds, 
Gilbertv [writes]; 3/3 
leaelier: Wc sec now three- thuds, 
'Teacher: ix>ok for three-thirds on the boaul. 
[(iilberto funis it and reads out.] 

Tracker: There it is written in letters, look for it in numbers, Ijiok, find, 

and then write! 
(iilberto [writes): 3/3 is three-thirds. 

Practical activities brought the children and the teacher together more 
intimately than found in other school situations. One morning, for example, 
we encountered the 4th >* j ar engaged in cleaning the school because on 
the previous Friday, they had noticed it was ditty. 

[A hoy tells the teacher he will ask the gardener to lend him the hose 

to water the gaidens and yard.) 
Teacher: Yes, go ahead! 

[Pupil goes to the hose, connects to the tap, and begins to water. Other 

teachers are watching the children.] 
Teacfier; Jo* Luis, water the plants carefully and when you finish go to 

the classroom. 

[The teacher tells two other cb ; ldren to wash their hands if they have (unshed. 
Some children swep enthusiastically, collecting the diy leaves in a neal 
pile and picking llv.'in up with their spades to throw them in the rubbish 
bins. A girl brings a broom and cleans the hallways near the main entrance.] 

First hoy [to another close f-> hint]: Where is the paraffin? 

Second boy; What do <ou want it for? 

First hoy: The teat her wants it. 

Second hoy: No! 
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Teacher, parents, and pupils collaborate in repairing a rural community school in Venezuela. 



Teacher [overhearing this]: I heard what you said! 
[Second boy surrenders the bottle of paraffin.] 

Teacher: Now line up because the committees have all finished their work! 
Teacher: 1 want you to watch carefully during break time those children 

who throw papers around and tell them that they should hot do so. It's 

enough for today! 

[The girls form two lines as do the boys. When this is completed, they 
begin to sing the national anthem conducted by the music te^_I:er. Having 
finished singing, one of the boys tells the children who > ave their hands 
up saluting the flag that now they may rest. The chile 1 , en then walk into 
the classrooms. As they do so. they mark their attendance on a board. 
The teacher explains that there is no roll call and that the children just 
take their attendance cards to the hoard.] 

Teacher: Everything here is very dirty, ('lean your desks with a cloth. 

[A boy stands, takes a cloth, and cleans some of the desks.] 

Teac/ier: So hov did you spend your weekend? 

ftipils: All right, teacher! 

Teacfter: Did you do your homework? 

Papib: Yes. 

[They take out their exercise books and place them on the desk.] 
Teacher: Each group will check their work! 

[The teacher explains to us that this is a norma! practice and that the children 
correct each other by drawing a black line in those books where no 
homework can be found and by drawing a blue line where there is 
completed homework.] 

T mcher: Did you finish? Your group, Luis . . . have you finished? U/ t Yolimai ? 

[ The teacher goes to the board and says as she writes,] 

Teacher: This was the homework. Those who were absent on Friday must 
write it down and do it for tomorrow! 
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In summary, although schools did not differ markedly in the general 
style of conducting their lessons and the recitation method was clearly the 
preferred mode of teaching, the nature of the school did allow for some 
variations. The experimental innovation characteristic of the urban creative 
and the rural community schools was clearly apparent in the structure and 
type of teaching activities; difficult children seemed more comfortable in these 
settings than in the more traditional settings of the conventional schools. 
It is difficult to conclude, however, that school differences went beyond what 
has been described, as it was clear that differences among teachers were 
also an important factor in the style variations found in classrooms. These 
style variations, in turn, did not affect what was still an important factor, 
even in the most progressive school; that teachers clearly controlled the nature 
and scope of learning activities. 

Judgment and encouragement mechanisms 

Despite the accepted versions of what constitutes school success or failure, 
which we shall consider further on, there is much information that pupils 
receive about their standing from the ways they are recognized, encouraged, 
and corrected during lessons. Teacher and school differences were noted 
in this respect, as the teachers of the conventional schools tended to he 
more arbitrary in their judgment and encouragement stafegies than teachers 
of the basic schools; this was especially true of the teachers responsible for 
the younger children. The following examples illustrate what we might call 
denigratoiy forms of assessment of what a pupil is doing. 

Tmcher: Read out loud! I can't hear you! I don't know whethei you are 
able to read or not. Don't read punctuation signs*! I'm going to be frank 
with you: fust, I can't hear you!; second, you're moving like a slow wagon; 
third, vou don't stop at punctuation signs! 

Teacher [turning to (he other pupils]: Do you realize that what is said to 
you is for your own good? 

Teacher [10 the pupil who was reading]: Sit down! 

(Another occasion: during a reading lesson] 

Teacher: Ninoska. read! 

(Ninoska reads in a very low tone of voice*.] 

Teacher: Do you hear Ninoska? I don't. 1 can't heai anything. If you evei 

heroine president and deliver a speech how will anybody hear your 
Another pupil: She will have a microphone. 
Teacher: Silence! 

[ The pupils are restless; two ate fighting with each other; the teacher ignoies 

them.) 
Teaclier: tiregorio, read! 

Teachei J to (iregorio as he reads): Vou don't tead hadlv. There are others 
who are worse! Sit down! 

A contrasting mode of dealing with the difficulty of speaking out loud 
experienced by children from poor backgrounds is provided in the following 
exccrpl from a lesson in one of the basic schools. 

[Pupils arc seated in circles and the teacher discusses with them their reading 
difficulties while requesting suggestions for improvement. I 

Teacher: Kli/aheth, what was Dajanira suggesting to Knrique? 

Elizabeth: Well, that he should practice his lessons at home in order for 
it to go well. 
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Juan (as he raises his hand]: To stop being afraid he should read to his 

aunt or to his mother. 
Teacher: We are talking critically about what must be done to improve leading. 

Why do you think he is afraid? 
Mario: Because he reads so low! 

Teacher [turning to the other children]: Why do most of you think Enrique 
is afraid? 

Pupib [together]: Because he said so! 

Teatbm So we are able to judge what is the matter based on what he said? 
Luchin (requesting to speak]: If the teacher asks htm to speak out in front 

of other people, she wants those people to help him; if he says what's 

wrong, then the others may make fun of him. 
Teacher: What would you recommend? 
Luchin: To keep quiet! 
Mmija: He must tell someone, he must! 

Teacher [to the affected boy]: Do you agree with that recommendation? 
Enrique: Yes. 

Pedro: I could see that when a lesson was about to begin, he would stand 

trembling of feai. 
[Enrique makes a gesture toward the teacher and she turns to him.] 
Teaehet: Is that true? 
Enrique: It used to be .... 

Teacher: U»t's think about the suggestions you gave Enrique regarding 

residing. Hector and Enrique, to whom did you give more suggestions? 
i*upik [together]: To Enrique. Enrique is better at reading than Hector. 

Other messages relating to a pupil's capability were transmitted via 
favouritism toward some pupils and disregard for others. Patricia was a favoured 
pupil who successfully completed her year. She came from a disadvantaged 
background but had a stronger personality than other children in her class. 
Her apparent self-confidence led her to assen her role as a student using 
her teacher's words: "It is to learn in order to become a professional and 
to depend wholly upon myself/* Patricia was clearly acknowledged as a steering 
factor in her class and singled out for special responsibilities such as taking 
over a vounger class if a teacher was absent. Her teacher considered her 
more as an aide than as a pupil. 

[The teacher walks back to the end of the room with some white papers 
and logins to cover the display t>oard.] 

Eeachn [to Patricia]: This paper is dirty. Whv? 
Tatnaa: h was the morning shift that did that! 

leather: Did you bring vour scissors? 
Tatnaa: 1 forgot them. 

Teacher: Whv? You knew that today we were doing the display for tin- hoard? 

Teacher [mining to the other children whom she has ignored until now 
and preparing to walk out of the room with Patricia]: You! Work on 
the language lesson that was set for the exam! 

[Patricia comes back into the room; the teacher follows her holding a pair 
ot scissors in her hands. Patricia goes to the teacher's desk (the teaihrt 
is now cutting some strips of blue paper). The teacher and Patricia talk 
about something, The teacher hands Patricia a blue strip and she goes 
off to the display boaid where she begins to take the white paj>er off ] 

Ttathet [talking to a lx>y who has stood up): Did you finish revising 
the questions? 

hipil: No. 

Teacfier: Then revise! 

Teacher: Valen/uela. did vou finish? 
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Valrnzuela: Yes! 

Teacher: Mariana, did you finish? 
Mariana: Yes! 

Teacher: Then, come and help me! 

[Valen/uela and Mariana walk toward the teacher's desk.] 
Patricia: Mariana, come here! 

| Mariana turns, but docs not move away from where she is.j 
Patricia [visibly angry]: Mariana! 
Teacher: Mariana, go and help Patricia! 

[Mariana obeys and starts to help Patricia remove the white paper from 
the board.] 

Information about a child's disadvantaged background or limitations in 
intellectual behaviour were used by some teachers as indicators of his or 
her potential failure. The inadvertent consequence of this judgment was either 
to treat a child kindly but without encouragement or to recriminate him or 
her constantly for poor learning or misbehaviour. Children might then be 
classified as potential failures and, in some cases, as in that of Fernando, 
the prophecy would be fulfilled. 



Pedro 

He is 12 years old and is die 10th 
of 13 brothers. He lives with his 
brothers because, as he explains, "my 
mother had cancer, one night they 
look her and the next day she was 
dead; my father left, he lives alone." 
But he keeps in comae with his 
father: "He gives us pennies for food 
and when he doesn't, my older 
brother buys it." 1 le says that he works 
with a gentleman: "I help him stick 
blocks and prepare the mix. he pays 
tne 20 to HO bolivares a day, 1 keep 
the money or give it to my brothers 
tor them to keep." Pedro thinks the 
school "is great, I have friends and 
have always gone to the same one." 
He likes maths, language, and hy- 
giene; the teacher "is caring, she 
explains everything that she puts on 
the board." For Pedro, failure is 
'when sometimes something falls 
apart" and success is "when I am 
promoted to othei years"; he tells 
himself, "I have to study in order to 
he able to go to work." Pedro's teacher 
thinks he is a hard-working boy. 

Pedro passed his 1th yeai with 
15 points. 



Fernando 
Fernando has been 2 years in this 
school He went to a concentrated 
school for his first 2 years. Fernando's 
teacher says of him "he doesn't do 
his homework," he "shows no interest 
in the class." and he "is absent 
minded" Fernando comes from a 
broken family; his mother lives with 
a man called Luis, but Fernando 
doesn't know his surname. She works 
h'trd. leaves home very early, and 
returns home at 8 o'clock rvery night. 
He and his three siblings (two girls 
and a boy) are left with their grand- 
mother. When he comes home. Fer- 
nando watches TV until Mosijuita 
Mueita (a program at 2300] comes on. 
Sometimes he visits his father, who 
lives alone, and helps him clean his 
house, put the rubbish out, and clean 
his yard. Fernando likes school but 
not the head teacher, whom he finds 
"baa . "She doesn't come to school/' 
He likes his teacher and classmates 
"They are good with me and I am 
good with them/' He also savs "1 cate 
about my mother; when she comes 
home late 1 am worried. She leaves 
work at six but sometimes she comes 
home at eight." To this boy, to be 
successful means "to pass the year 
even if it is not very well" and failure 
is "to play ball, not study, and to have 
bad marks." Fernando explains thai 
he goes to school to learn to write 
and to count so that he will be able 
to work. 

Fernando f idled with 5 points, 
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Another way of considering a child's background was to deal with 
behavioural limitations (which could be traced to the home) in a manner 
that included an explanation of the behaviour being taught This was evident 
in the lessons of one of the teachers in the urban basic school. Although 
placing emphasis, like other teachers, on behavioural norm*, she attempted 
to stimulate thought about them. 

Teacher: First of all we must recall the norms of good speech and 

attentiveness. 
Juanito: To be attentive when someone is talking. 
l.uis: To raise your head when you want to say something 
Teacher: To pay attention to what someone asks you. 

[Another occasion] 

Teacher [during a sewing lesson]: There are many boys whose mothers will 
not allow them to sew buttons or a seam because these mothers say it's 
"women's work/ 1 But that is not so. 1 here is nothing wrong with sewing! 

Tracker: They also do not let boys enter the kitchen, but hoys must help 
at home. 

This same teacher was often seen using current affairs as a subject for 
discussion with the children and appeared concerned for the children's 
perception of the world around them. 

Teacher: I don*! know whether vou heard last night that schools today are 
to organize a small act of solidarity with Argentina. Solidarity means thai 
we should stand by them. 

Teacher: Rosalia? 

Rosalia: My mother said that they [the Argentinians) are going to fight for 

the Malvinas (the Falkland Islands). 
Temkei (looking at another pupil): See how these children know what is 

happening! 
Mam: Argentina will fight the English! 
Teacher: Miguel, why are they fighting? 
Miguel: For a piece of Venezuela. 

Teacher: No, my lovely, not for Venezuela; for a piece of land that is an 

island. What is the island called? 
Ihipils [together]; The Malvinas! 

Conceptualization of success and failure 

On the whole, there did not appear to he great differences hetween 
schools in the way in which the actions involved defined the conditions for 
success and failure. The official definition of success in terms of number 
of points gained was accepted as an indication of whether children could 
or could not pass from one class to another, What was of interest, however, 
was the definition that parents, teachers, and children gave to "success" and 
"failure" beyond that of passing from otie year to another, as well as their 
understanding of who was mainly responsible for these outcomes. 

Among parents and teachers, success was seen in terms of long-range 
objectives such as "behavioural change to enable children to have a stable 
future," "fulfil the desired aims so that they may be dignified citizens of 
the future." and M see children educ ated, with a career and a family." Failure, 
in its long-range meaning, was obviously seen as the contrary situation to 
success and, especially, as children conducting themselves in ways considered 
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to be objectionable: *i feel failed or, belter, disappointed when I see a pupil 
behaving differently from what I would expect him to do" 

In practice, however, teachers operated with concepts of failure thai were 
more closely linked to the fulfillment of immediate requests. For example, 
in communicating the punishi lent for not bringing homework, teachers could 
also deliver a message of mistrust in the ability of a particular pupil to improve 
his or her learning or behaviour. In the face of misbehaviour, the message 
conveyed might he that the teacher's favour was lost: "You are an intelligent 
child, but you misbehave, so 1 can't forgive you!" Immediate failure, as in 
learning to write, was conveyed to the child as a promise of future failure 
"You cannot write, and so you will not be able to sign youi name when 
it comes to exercising your citizen rights." 

Strictly speaking, failure, in terms of repetition of the veai, should not 
occur in the fir** 1 years of primaiy school in Venezuela. Yet, in the 
conventional scho we fonnd children who had probably repeated more 
than 1 year, given their age, and who. in any case, were experienc ing failute 
in individual content areas. The attribution of responsibility for failure among 
them varied, although we often found children telling us that it was theii 
teachers fault that this had happened. However, declarations such as the 
following showed the contradictory nature of their perceptions: "It's ine, 
because if I misbehave my parents will be summoned. 1 Mil responsible lor 
myself, for what I do to my mates. One must try to work and not lepeat 
the same class, I will learn or not depending on how well I pa> attention 
to what she [the teacher] says." 

For most children, to fail was the same thing: being left behind, not 
reaching the "pass" mark, ami, as expressed in the preceding example, 
involving the sadness of being "told off hv parents or teat bets, I heii 
conclusion, therefore, elicited presumably from the main classroom messages 
offered, was that iiad they worked harder, this experience would not ha\e 
been theirs. 

Conclusions 

Although this chapter conc ludes with thoughts on failure, it should not 
be intened that unconcern for the children's succ ess Was a dominant featuie 
in the schools we visited and among the teac hers whose classes \se observed. 
Objective conditions for a duller form of learning experience were found 
in the conventional schools as repetition and drill were practiced in more 
authoritarian contexts than those found in basic schools. These foims. 
however, were* to a large extent what teachers considered to be appropriate 
for a child to learn how to read, write, and count. Such minimal togmuve 
objectives were also those of the basic schools, although in ;he creative and 
community sc hools, for example, other contents wete also taught that had 
gieater practicality and attractiveness for the c hildren. Also, mote variations 
to the rec itation style of teaching were found. 

The disturbing teflection that comes from talking to tcacheis. childien. 
and parents and seeing life in the sc hooks and classrooms is not that leach^ts 
are responsible for failure, but that they are unaware of the wa\ in which 
they contribute to the outcome. Most of the leathers v\e talked to seemed 



to care for their pupils and, with more or less of a sense of frustration, for 
their work. But there was a whole unexamined area relating to their mode 
of addressing and correcting pupils and the potentially discouraging messages 
conveyed through this mode to their pupils. 



Minister^ > de Educaci6n. 1981 . Modelo normativo de educaci6n basica. Oficina Sectorial 
de Planificacion y Presupuesto, Divisi6n de Curiculo, Caracas, Venezuela. 
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Teachers can be Different: 
A Bolivian Case 



Marit/.a B. dc Crespo 



In \\\ might be considered one of the most beautiful spots in the 
world, above the city and almost touching the sky, we found a school in 
the midst of the Altiplano landscape that was different. Its difference, however, 
was not related to its location or to the quality of its buildings, for, as we 
shall see, the area and the school were very poor. Its difference had to do 
with what teachers and pupilf. were doing and the way in which the school 
related to the surrounding community. 

The people of Pampahasi (about 5000) live in mud, self-built houses 
with corrugated zinc roofs. Their fathers, mostly of Aymara and Quechua 
origins, came from the rural areas hoping to do better near the city of La 
Pa/. Until recently, they had neither light nor running water, but tit-cause 
of their concerted efforts as a community, they now enjoy these comforts. 
Those who find work are construction workers, miners, vendors, municipal 
employees, or servants in the more affluent homes of la Pa/. The community 
believes in organization and has four neighbour committees, four mother's 
clubs, a parent-teacher association, and a series of soccer clubs. 

The school was set up some 5 years ago by the same headmaster and 
teachers who were there when we did our fieldwork. It is a centre for community 
activities of all sorts, including courses offered, on a voluntary' basis, by the 
teachers. Thus, oti Wednesday nights and Saturday mornings, the school is 
busv with local mothers who have come to learn to read and write. Few 
oft* c children attending the school are fluent in Spanish and at home they 
speak one of the main indigenous languages: Quechua or Aymara. 

To understand the theme of this chapter, which is about the school 
of Pampahasi and one of its teachers, we must say something about the style 
of teaching we encountered in most classrooms of the other schools we 
observed (for a description of the schools, see Chapter .V Throughout our 
2 years of work in those schools, we found very little difference from lesson 
to lesson in the way in which teaching was conducted; it was almost always 
mechanistic, monotonous, and authoritarian, and largely centred on ques- 
tioning and repetition, as seen in the following excerpt from a lst-year class. 

Teacher [writing on the board]: MA - MA: niu-mc-!m*mo-mu 9 PA - PA: pa- 

pc-pi-po-pu, DK - DO: dt-do-da-du-de 
Teacher [pointing to the words and syllables]: Now, all of you, repeat! 



[Pujpils repeat loudly as they follow the teacher s fingers on the board,] 

Teacher: Good, now let's see if this row can beat the other. 

Pupils [re|>eat shouting]: MA - ME - . . 

Teacher What were we talking about? 

Pupils [together]: Etc.. etc., etc. 

Teacher: Etc.? Is that all? Go on writing! 

Teacher [dictating]: "Through means of a pleasant sound 

7iwA<t (interrupting the dictation]: 1 think it is better if you do some drawing. 

You may draw a charango [native instrument], a piano, or a guitar. 
[Pupils begin to draw.] 

Teacher [after a while]: Put your txn>ks away! Now, what is a sound* 
[The teacher begins to talk about what she was dictating earlier ] 
Teacher: Now silence', what is a sound? 
[Pupils remain silent.] 
Teacher: What is a sound? 

[Pupils talk among themselves but do not respond.] 
Teacher: Shh! 1 am asking vou! 
Juan: The vibration of one Ixxly against another. 
Teacher: I^t's see. Who can tell what is a sound? 
[Pupils remain silent.] 

Teacher: \r\ me see, who can tell me what a sound is? 

[Pupils still silent.] 

Tt*<irv: The vibration . . . 

Teacher [interrupting]: Of what? 

(Pedro does not respond.] 

Raul: The vibration of two bodies! 

Teacher: All right! And what are unpleasant sounds? 

Pupil: Tin. 

Teacher: Yes. but not just tin; also the sc reeching of a radio Chmm, is a 
noise . . , 

Pupil: Which is unpleasant to hear, 

Teacher: Very good, and what would be a pleasant one? 

ftipil: A record, 

leachei: Yes! Also a piano, Now, how is a sound transmitted? 

This example not only illustrates a form of tea; hing based on questions 
and answers in which the children habitually are drilled but it also presents 
an example of an "-*n arbitrary mode of teaching whereby ac tivities are 
varied without an evident purpose as, in this case, going from dictation to 
drawing io questioning. 

The noticeable feature about the style of teaching in most of the 
classrooms we observed was its support for a form of submissive acquiescence 
similar to the manner in which the childrens' parents had to relate to the 
palrones (employers or white-collar workers) in the city. The children were 
exposed to fixed sets of beliefs expressed in school rituals and in sentences 
they must endlessly repeat. They had to learn about a culture considered 
to be superior but were not given much help in establishing meaningful 
connections with their own culture. This domination was not only brought 
about through the content and mode of learning but was also sanctioned 
through the system of rewards and punishments: "If you don't read this out 
correctly, I will give you a 001" (a had mark). 

Attempts at resisting the drive to passivity among the children were often 
suppressed. 
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Tta€her[\o children]: Shut up! Shut up! Edwin stop udking . . .We will now 

write. 

ftipil [dictates a word out loud]: Scso [brain]. 

Teacher: No, no. You will write "tomato" using the "f in "tic-tat-." 

Occasionally, children were able to salvage the initiative to improve their 
learning. 

[While a teacher is correcting homework, she asks pupils to find words 

in the dictionary. We overheard a group working.] 
First pttpil: Whoever finds the word first will he the winner! 
Second pupil And we will give him this pencil! 
Pupils [together]: Right! 

Second pupil: 1 ,00k for the word "headmaster!" 
(The group begins to look the word up turning pages very quickly.] 
Third pupil: Here it is, headmaster. I found it. Give me the prize! 
Second pupil [handing out the pencil]: Yes, we'll play this way! 

As most teachers do, those we observed considered themselves central 
to the organization of the teaching-learning process, although not necessarily 
responsible for its outcomes, Simply being there, a teacher would lead the 
children to behave in certain ways. The moment the teacher walked into 
the room, talk, laughter, and movements abruptly ceased and the children 
turned expectantly to await the coming orders. "Silence, silence! Where on 
earth do you think you are?" is the call that transforms dynamism into rigidity 
and submission. Teachers functioned in different ways, including various 
mixtures of authoritarianism and benevolence. Most of the time, however, 
they strived for total control of the classroom, deciding whethei to involve 
pupils in their lessons and whether to sanction or deny value to what the 
pupils did. 

Teacher: Repeat the seventh table! 
[Pupil begins to recite the table] 
Teacher: lxnider! 

[Pupil continues to recite in A low voice.) 
Tracker: Are you not ft ling well? 
ftipil: Yes. it's mv throat. 

Teachn [moving closei to the pupil): All right, continue! 

(Another occasion] 
ftipil: Me, mi.ss? 

Tmchn: You, be quid! Silence! I'll tell vou! Kliodoro, voui cars arc dim! 
[Another occasion! 

Teacher: Julio, what's going on- Don't sou know? I'm not going to vwite 

on the board, I'm going to dictate 
[ The teacher writes the word "plane" on the hoard.] 

Tearim: This is a subheading [she repeats this three times]. Claudia, take 
off thai hat, it's covering voui face, you can't see anvthing. Miguel Angel, 
what's wrong with your Dionisio, what are vou consulting about? Matiela. 
oh those friends! So. here is the subheading. Bertha, a subtitle Berth.! 
This is a heading. It's about time that you undei stand 

Despite this overwhelming domination of the classroom and their virtual 
forcing of children into suhmisstveness, teachers theoretically imagined the 
good pupil as being alert, asking questions, and providing examples of creative 
learning. With this image in mind, they attributed the difference between 
their ideal pupil and their actual pupil to background limitations. 
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Teacher [referring to a pupil with learning difficulties]: This child has 
problems at home, with his family. He seems to have traumas due to 
the little help he gets. The second case, is a boy who repeated his first 
year . . and now, although in second, cannot cope with reading nor 
writing. 1 think he must have some family problem. 

To a large extent, it seemed to us that while teachers considered the 
poor background of a child as responsible for failure at school they made 
little effort to help children integrate their home and personal experiences 
with what was bein r taught in school. Few children would have seen a piano, 
so to use it as an example seemed out of place; this was also the case in 
a particular reference to a thousand peso note (local currency). 

Maria: In our shop nobody buys with thousand peso notes. 
Juan: Are there any thousand peso notes? 

"Luis." said h.s teacher, "is nil in reading and nil in writing/' yet Luis 
led a life that involved responsible out of school activities and showed an 
interest for events in the outside world. 

Interviewer; You want to learn, don't you? 

Luis: Yes. but not in cla»s, I don't like my lessons, 

Intennewer: Why don't you like you? lessons? 

Ihipil: Because they are l>oring. always the same, and the teacher always 

repeats the same things. 
Interviewer: Oh, how is your teacher? 

Luis: Good, she is very good, but she doesn't know things. 
Interviewer: She doesn't know? What is it she doesn't know? 
Luis: She doesn't know who was killed the other day. 
Interviewer; Who was killed? 

Luis: You're just like her. It was that person whom they threw a bomb 

during the parade. 
Interviewer: Oh, yes. Sadat. Do vou know why they killed him? 
Luis: Yes. because he was a friend of the gringos [the Americans]. 
Interviewer; And your teacher didn't know that, 
Luis: No. she doesn't like to speak about those things. 
Interviewer: Whv do vou say that? 

Luis: Hi-cause when 1 trv to talk to her she savs "shhhh . . . better keep 
quiet." 

1 1 niter ] 

Interviewer: Do you talk to your teacher? 
Luis: No! 

Intenrieiver: Whv is that? 
Luis: Because 1 can't! 
Intervieiver: Why? 

Luis: Because 1 can't , . . only sometimes! 

Interviewer: Oh. sometimes! And what do vou talk about then? 

Lais: About lessons only, bul I don't remember. 

Interviewer: Does she talk to vou about your homework? 

Luis: No. she only corrects my notebook. 

Intewiewer: And when she looks at it what does she say? 

Luis: "Wrong" someday*. Somedays "good." 

Interrieuftr: And docs she call vou to the board? 

Luis: Only once, have 1 been called! 

Interviewer. Only once this year? 

Luis [affirmatively]; Miiuiun, 
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Intervieuwr: And do you talk 10 your dad? 
Luis: Yes. 

Interviewer: What about? 

Luis: About reading, adding, subtracting! 

Inten>iewer: Don't you speak about football, your home, other things? 
Luis: No, only sometimes about football. 

[1-ater] 

Interviewer: With whom do you prefer to talk? 
Luis: With my friends! 

[later] 

Interviewer: What do you do on Saturdays and Sundays when you are not 
in school? 

Luis: I play a bit, then go with m\ dad to the Alto, 
Interviewer: To the Alio? Is your home there? 
Luis: No, my home is not there! I go there to sell machines. 
Interviewer: You sell machines? You help your dad in his work? 
Luis: Yes, to sell machines, 

lnterxiiewer: And how much does the machine cost? 
Luis: It sells at about eight thousand pesos! 
Interviewer: What kind of a machine is it? 
Luis: A sewing machine, 

As we reflected on the material in our observation and interview notes, 
it was easy to detect the nature of the power structure that supports the roles 
these children will play as they grow up in a society that diminishes participation 
for the poor and indigenous groups. It was also easy to notice the cultural 
competing forces in their lives: that of the school or urban culture and that 
of the Aymara community. 1 These examples lead us to suggest that as early 
as primary school, the destinies of Aymara children are moulded as they 
are shown the superiority of urban Spanish culture and are socialized into 
accepting that their ethnic origins make them servants of that culture. In 
summary, as witnesses to authoritarian, one-sided modes of communication 
requiring specific responses, we understood how children might find it easier 
to be compliant and uncritical and, like their parents, remain silent. 

A good example of the distance between the two worlds was given during 
a meeting M one of the schools of the mothers' club. The attendees at this 
meeting were distributed into three distinct groups. The women who spoke 
only Spanish and wore skins sat in the centre of the room. They were the 
only women that spoke out and influenced the outcome of the meeting. The 
women seated on the floor at each side of the room, toward the front, spoke 
Spanish and Aymara; they spoke to the women in the centre of the room 
in Spanish and spoke among themselves in Aymara. The group of women 
seated on the floor at the back of the room wore the Indian pollera (full 
skirt) and spoke only Aymara. These women never spoke out during the 
meeting or to anyone in the other groups; they only spoke among themselves. 

The feeling of belonging to the lower echelons of society and, therefore, 
having little influence was voiced hv the mother of a child in one of the 
schools. 

'Other studies on the Bolivian rural education system have reaffirmed this view, even when 
experiences such as the Ayuilu School, bused cm the indigenous system of social organization, 
had been implemented (see Huacani et al. 1978). 



Yes, I'm on good terms with the teachers. I am a humble woman and should 
not argue back. I don't like to argue when they [the teachers] explains 
us about the cuoia [money for school activities], They just tell me how much 
it is and I give it. 

Teaching in Pampahasi: A Different Style 

Senora Rosa had been lucky to begin her pwfessiona/ career in the 
provinces in a school where there was a desire to change established practices 
for the benefit of pupils. After completing her 2-year "apprenticeship** there, 
she went to another provincial school where she was able to try out new 
teaching techniques: *The nuns allowed me to carry out group teaching; 
they placed emphasis on personalized work. We were able to work with parents, 
and engage with them in educational activities." As a young teacher having 
taught for only 7 years and having been in supportive school environments, 
senora Rosa had not suffered the frustration experienced by many of her 
colleagues. 

The headmaster of the school at Pampahasi, where we found senora 
Rosa, was a warm-hearted, sincere educator. He was one of the few teachers 
we encountered who felt happy with what he was doing. 

Yes, 1 am happy. From the beginning, from the time 1 began as a teacher. 
I tried to serve education and to perform effectively . . . . I like to work 
in poor neighbourhoods because 1 can adapt to such situations. I come 
from that culture so it can he said that I can adapt, I can talk, 1 can speak 
in the vernacular languages. 

Senora Rosa was teaching 4th- and f>th-year classes in one room when 
we observed her lessons. She had thirty 4th- and thirteen 3th-year students 
and was responsible for a 3rd-year group. Her teaching stvle conformed to 
the typical questioning pattern found in other classrooms, but we noticed 
that she was concerned with introducing meaning and relevance to her 
questions and with allowing her pupils to contribute to the lesson. 

Tractor: The first, the firsi number. Which is it? 

hipih [some together]: One. 

'Tractor: And the second one? 

Ihiptls [more of them together): Two. 

[They continue in this way until the teacher reaches in.) 

Tractor: And number eleven, what would it her 

Pupils [several together]: Kleventh. 

Tractor: And twenty? 

hipils [thinking]: Mmmm. 

Girl: Twentieth. 

[The transformation from "twenu" to '"twentieth* 4 i.s mote difficult in 

Spanish than in English.] 
Boy: Two-tenths. 

Tractor: What Ema has said is righf. but she must pronounce it catetulh. 
[ The teacher refers to the correct pronunciation of the 'V sound 

which in Spanish tends to be confused with "b" sound, j 
Boy: Can vou teach us twenty, thirty, forty? 
Tractor: Yes. we will go on, Now. what would thins be? 
Boy: Thirtieth. 

Teacher: Very well, but repeat with me thirtieth. 

Tractor: Do vou remember who arrived in the tenth place in the car nice? 
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[She refers to a race held the previous Sunday.] 

[Pupils remain silent for a while.] 

Boy; Carlos the Chinese. 

Teacher; Who arrived in the thirtieth place? 

(Pupils remain silent.] 

Teacher; Well, you will have to find out. You will have te ad the newspaper. 

Why do you say first, second, third, or fourth? 
Ikry; In order to learn how to write. 
Another hoy: Because it is orderly. 
A girl: Yes, to order. 

Ttaclier: Yes. we know that these numbers allow us to establish an order 

and that is why they art* called ordinals. 
Teacfier; Now, let us see the order in which you have finished your 

compositions [an activity in which they had been engaged earlier], 

Several things make this example atypical. First, the teacher alerts children 
to changes they should think about as they recite lite ordinal numbers. Moving 
from the HHh to the 20th ordinal in Spanish involves a change in the word 
ending as well as a change in the rationale for deciding how the coming 
ordinals should be named. The teacher stops when she reaches the 11th 
ordinal and emphasizes the question. Children need to recognize that, 
although the first 10 ordinals involve adding the ending imo or avo to the 
cardinal number, when they reach the 20th ordinal, they must use a totally 
new word, vigesimo, and proceed in this manner to say trigesimo (30th), 
cuadragtsimo (40th), and so on. Second, the teacher drills this lesson by using 
examples relevant to the children's experience. For example, she refers to 
the winner of last week's car race, which most children in the community 
would know about. Finally, her questioning mode is less reliant on factual 
information and more reliant on reasoning, while providing new information 
or telling children how they can obtain information: "Adela. you will have 
to find out! You will have to read the newspaper." 

A contrasting segment is presented at the beginning of this chapter (p. xx), 
with the ritualt/ation of activities such as dictation, the arbitrary changes of 
activities, the use of examples removed from the children's experience (such 
as a piano), and the forcing of the children's responses into a predefined 
mould. 

Reading the newspaper was an activity that senora Rosa encouraged, 
mostly to develop language skills. The children were asked to bring dippings 
about news they found important and these were disc ussed in class, She 
also encouraged group activities involving leadership roles as well as personal 
responsibility. A good example was the pantomime activity. After showing 
the children what to do, senora Rosa asked them to form groups of 8-10 
and elect a representative. The groups were to enact a story in mime and 
the rest of the class was to discover what each story was about. Alter allowing 
time for the children to prepare their sketches, each group was asked to 
perform. 

Tmcim: We shall begin with Tito's group. 

[The group performs their act.] 

' leather (to the rest of the class]: What did you see? 

Ihy: They went to the woods, they got tired, thev had a drink, they ate, 
thev filled their rucksacks, returned, had a drink, and went to sleep when 
it got late. 
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Teacher: Who else can tell me what he or she saw? 

Boy: They went to the woods, they walked a lot, they had a sandwich, had 
a drink, and went to sleep. 

Teacfier: Now, can you criticize the group's performance. For example, who 
did not do anything, who did not work, who made mistakes. Especially, 
who expressed better on their faces fatigue, happiness, thirst, hunger* 

Sandra: Hugo did it best. 

Tito: The girls were talking; they did not carry their rucksacks, they did 

nothing. Hugo and Walter were the best, 
Teacher: Now, let's have the group explain to us what they wanted to show. 

An obvious purpose of this activity was to stimulate the children's 
imagination and their narrative skills. However, unless one understands that 
the children in this class could speak little Spanish and lived in an isolated 
community, it is hard to grasp the full importance of activities such as this. 
In addition, opportunities were given for criticism, as in the last of the actors' 
performances and the girls' inactivity, and for eliciting the reasons for carrying 
out certain actions, as in the explanation of the meaning of the show, 

In exploring senora Rosa's concept of teaching, we relied not only on 
the observation of her classroom style but also on her out of class activities, 
on her relationship with parents, the headmaster, and other teachers, and 
on what the children had to say about her; we also considered her own 
views about education. We found that senora Rosa had a better working 
relationship with her headmaster than did the other teachers in this study. 
For example, senora Rosa agreed with her headmaster that the curriculum, 
although a framework for teaching, need not be adhered to slavishly. 

I think it [the curriculum] is well conceived, but it does not relate properly 
to different environments. So we have to take from it what is needed, in 
accordance with what this area and its pupils require. Of course. 1 know 
that not even 20 f T of the pupils here will reach the university, but that 
is why we take mote care than needed, so that they learn the basic four 
operations, so that they can survive if thev have to sell potatoes, and we 
concern ourselves that they also learn to write and measure, and think 
and express themselves .... 

On the strength of her belief that to educate properly she must understand 
her children, during her free time, senora Rosa enrolled in a course on 
learning disabilities at a nearby medical centre. As the course progressed, 
she endeavoured to convey something of what she was learning to her 
colleagues at school The school also followed this line of preoccupation 
and had enlisted the sen ices of the same medical centre to diagnose children 
with learning disabilities or other related problems. 

A special concern of senora Rosa was her relationship with the parents. 
Most of the teachers in the other schools referred to parents as begin 
"irresponsible, uncommunicative, averse to participate in school activities and 
who couldn't care less for them, who let their children do as they please/' 
Senora Rosa thought otherwise: "With parents, we have very good relation- 
ships; we have a lot of contact, they are very open, they trust me quite a 
bit." 

For her pupils, senora Rosa acted as a bridge between what occurred 
at school and what occurred in the rest of their world (the street and their 
family). From parents she elicited a sense of trust that enabled them to speak 
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In Bolivia* Indian mothers often spent much of the day around the school Here they are seen 
matching their children during break time. 

of their family situation, while also helping them to know and understand 
something of what she was doing with their children at school 

Throughout our conversations with this teacher, we were able to detect 
her care for the children and her belief in their value as individuals. This 
attitude strongly contrasted with the denigratory attitudes observed in other 
classrooms, apdy summarized in a mother's frustration at the labeling of her 
child by the teacher. 

The teacher is bad. She tells him "you are an ass/' 1 think they have 
traumatized Boris .... He has been told "you're an ass M and that's it . . . 
and Boris came back one day and said to me: "I'm an ass mumi, and I'm 
not going back to school!" 

Senora Rosa believed that "as teachers we must treat our children with 
respect and affection, they are persons, or don't we know it?" She also 
considered it important to "know what they think, what they feel, what they 
suffer. These, our children, suffer a lot and it seems m though we teachers 
do not know it and that is why we are strict with them and scold them 
To believe in somebody else is to recognize their rights as an individual, 
even when that involves criticism. 

I like the kids a lot* because they are very vivacious . . . and I like it if 
they scold me when I arrive late [she lives very far]. I allow them to criticize 
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me, to it'll me that 1 cannot do this or that ... Sometimes I tell them 
that they must stay on until one o'clock (they normally leave at noon]. 
They may say no to this, "we nil! leave when the bell rings!" I like it if 
the children are not afraid, if they respond, if they question. 

Obviously, to allow children to voice their opinion and even to criticize 
denotes a sense of professional security. In fact, senora Rosa appeared to 
he convinced that her acts were important both for the children as well as 
for the school. Her pupils' also appreciated this attitude. We asked an 
11-year-old boy whether he liked school. 

Boy. Yes, of course, 1 can do many things! 
Interviewer: What? 

Boy: Well . , , 1 can play, learn, read, laugh, play. 

Interviewer: How do you do all that? Doesn't your teacher scold your 

Bity: Miss? No, she is always very good. She can also laugh: she tells us 

we have to talk and "be yourselves, that's why you're here, to be yourselves," 

and I'm like that. 
Interviewer: Does your teacher know your parents? 
Boy: My mother, yes; my dad is not here, he is working in Alto Beni. 
Interviewer. Docs she speak much to your mom? 
Boy: My teacher? 
Intervieitw: Yes. 

Boy: Yes, she had gone to my house and asked to tome to study [referring 

to the litciacy lessons], 
Interviewer: And do you like it if your mom comes to learn: 
Boy: With mv teacher, yes; with others, no! 
Interviewer: Why not with others? 
Boy: Because the others arc bad. 

This boy's judgment was simple and concrete: teachers are "good" or 
"bad" In this statement, he seemed to encompass a whole gamut of feelings 
and experiences. He wanted his mother to partake of his own experience 
with the good teacher and not of those with other teachers, which might 
have made her unhappy. 

Senora Rosa's views about success and failure, discipline, and how 
knowledge should be conveyed underscore her view of the role of schooling. 
On the one hand, she acknowledged that a child's success in school is largely 
conditioned by his or her home background. 

lack o{ food, cultural environment as many children have no other books 
than those texts they use in school nor do they learn much othet than 
what we tell them at school, ihey don't even have the chance of going 
to the zoo. 

On the other hand, she acknowledged that teachers were also at fault. 
A child is not necessarily a failure if he does not do his homework, especially 
if after school he "must go out to work." Children do not fail because of 
not having completed schooling on account of personal or economic reasons. 
There are no failures, as long as children in school have been considered 
as individuals and there has been an effort fo provide them with the necessaiv 
basic skills. Therefore, diplomas and prizes are also no indic ation of success. 

. - no, because that good pupil with prizes may h«e e come with all that 
is needed to make him a good pupil; memory, intelligence. But the child 
without prizes might be an excellent person, who reflect* more hut docs 
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not respond in examinations as we require him to, that is. by rote repetition; 
or it may be that we do not understand the way in which he understand* 
things. Discipline in school, is not just to form lines, to remain silent; it 
is not to have children sitting still without moving. I think that children's 
orderly participation in class, that they talk, that they converse among 
themselves — thai is discipline — and i think we have utaiued a bit of 
that. 

Senora Rosa's views on this matter sharply contrasted with what we saw 
in other classrooms and with what we heaid other teachers say. 

Discipline is that pupils otn-y their teacher when they yre told to stop tailing, 
to be seated to be quiet. When I give my explanations, Che class must be 
completely silem. When 1 notice somebody who is talking 1 ask him a 
question ... in order to maintain discipline. 

To ensure that her children gain something while going through school 
(for whatever time t'tat might be), senora Rosa tried to plan her work carefully: 
this was a general school practice. 

Vc plan weekly, but also for each topic and we consider the children's 
tn-ds that we diagnosed at the beginning of the year; we also earn out 
a gem ml diagnosis. . . and I think that now the kids in my class more 
or less kiv:w what they need and they even ask to learn some topics. For 
example, when we spoke about breathing and the digestive system main 
wanted to know about sicknesses, how thev can be cured, how the) tan 
be avoided. 

In the best of pedagogic tradition, senora Rosa also knew what she would 
like her children to attain. 

For me. in maths. 1 think r hat it's important that thev learn the basic opei anions 
and, in language, that thev learn to write, that the> lie able to write 
compositions, to summarize; that thev learn to read the newspaper and 
Jot this we have worked a lot with clippings 

Effects 

We continued to visit Patnpahasi for 1 year alter concluding the ob- 
servations that form the basis of this chaptci. Senora Rosa s children were 
all promoted and there were no drop outs. In this respect, however, the 
school rates also were low: 14 of 81 Ist-year pupils and U of M 2nd-vcar 
pupils dropped out and there were only 4 repeaters in die 2nd year. These 
values are important only as an external criterion of success for the school 
and for senora Rosa's pupils: what really should be ronstdeted are the aims 
senora Rosa had set for her children. Had she achieved what she hoped 
for? 

During our 2nd year of obsenation, we rntountcted several changes 
in the sc hool. Theie were now more teachers, so senora Rosi no longer 
had to teach 2 vears together in one group plus a third group. She taught 
onh Km vear. Met former pupils had other teac hers. We observed the new 
loi-vear class comprising her old Srd-yeat pupils. We found the children 
suggesting topics for discussion and addressing their teacher with relative 
ease; this, in turn, w\s stimulating the teacher to respond with equal ease. 
Pupils sat in a square in the room and had no difficulty in quickly forming 
gioups when requested. They were not afraid of talking occasionally to each 
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other or of occasionally voicing dissatisfaction to something their new teacher 
said Although the teacher in this class used a style that presumably had 
not altered since she left Normal School, she did not force a rigid disciplinar- 
ian atmosphere upon the class. In this, she let herself be guided by the 
children s own behaviour. 

Those pup ; ls of senora Rosa who were now in the 5th grade * hibited 
a similar behaviour to that of the 4th-year class. They were able to easily 
handle group activities and were setting the pace for a relaxed and com- 
municative atmosphere between teacher and pupils. They did not shy from 
questioning, a fact that pleased the new teacher to the extent that she confessed 
herself to be ' happy with my children because they are different from the 
others." 

The new teachers at this school were also, in a way, exceptional They 
were more politically committed than previous teachers, and this may explain 
their openness to pupil participation in the teaching process. However, they 
were also less preoccupied with everyday teaching issues and more vocal 
on macrosocial ptoblems. Unfortunately, this was becoming a source of tension 
within the school. 

A Postscript 

The teacher described in f hi > chapter behaved differently; ber headmaster 
and. to a certain extern, the whole school were also different. We were at 
ease in this school. The anguish that we shared with the chiUNcn of other 
schools was gone, 

The school of Pampahasi had begun to break away bom tradition and 
function on the basis of a different educational philosophy. Children here 
were allowed to acknowledge themselves as individuals, to engage in productive 
group activities, and to experience the importance of their own contribution 
to the learning prot ess: but for how long would they be able to do so? Would 
the children or their teachers be allowed to continue or would they even 
want to continue when having to face the inevitable clash with the externa! 
svstemr For it is the external system that sets the frame within which the 
teachers and the students must move and. indeed, the frame is very limited 
It imposes bureaucratic structures that require acquiescence if promotion is 
ever to l>e achieved, work conditions that are taxing on the teacher both 
phvsicallv and mentally, and primary-school salaries that are close to those 
of an unskilled worker. In addition, there is a sense of frustration that 
overcomes a teacher who is not necessarily moved by high ideals and who 
has chosen her profession as a means of social ascent. In fact, instead of 
the bright, socially aleii children of the middle class, she has to teach children 
f ic >m social groups considered the lowest and most alien; the A^isaras, the 
Quec huas, and other sectors ot the poor population. 

The teacher and school we have described were different not only because 
of their c are for the children but also because of their appreciation for Ayntara 
cultural values. In an interview, the school head teacher expressed this 
understanding, 

Ves. I am happv Fiuin the time 1 began as a teacher I tried to contribute 
h> education and to tarn oui an effective work, 
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Especially as regards the poor communities. I feel I am able to adapt to 
their situation, perhaps because 1 come from that culture, so to say. I am 
able to adapt, I can converse, 1 can even speak the native language. 

The children of my school are humble, yes. they are poor. They are Aymaras. 
humble, almost without discipline problems; they are not rebels, they are 
peaceful In a way they are different from the city children who seem to 
lack motivation; the children here are not like that. 

With changes that to others might seem minimal, such as the encour- 
agement of group activities, this school had recognized the natural commu- 
nitarian structure of the Aymara Indians as well as the sense of loss that 
the children experience when they leave the safety of their community to 
go to school in the city. The most striking aspect of this study was discovering 
that the children who learned to be themselves one year continued to be 
so the next year by "forcing," in a sense, their experience of school life 
(learning, working, and playing together) on the new teacher. This, however, 
givvn all ,? u we had seen in other schools, constituted a break from tradition 
in Bolivi* .ociery. where schools for the poor are to provide only a taste 
of the higiu'i culture. Our concluding reflections, therefore, led us to wonder 
how successful senora Rosa or any other teacher might be in achieving a 
lasting break *v':h tradition. 

Huacani. C, Manurni. F... Subirats, ], 1 1178. Wakisate "escuela-ayuHu." F.I porque tie 
un frataso, (lentro Boliviano de Investigation y Act ion Kducativa, I-a Pa/, Bolivia. 
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School Failure: Who is Responsible? 

Gabriela Lope/, Jenny Assael, and Elisa Neumann 



Children who fcil in school are "no-one's land," a teacher was heard 
to say. Neither sc hool, nor teachers, nor parents take responsibility for failure. 
Often the child is blamed for his or her defeat or the causes are traced 
to social problems that can only be solved when distant Utopias come into 
being. 

In this chapter, we narrate our attempts to search the school environment 
for the circumstances and conditions connected with school failure. We have 
understood school failure to be the process whereby a child desists from 
complying with school requirements for learning and behaviour and is 
eventually punished by the system (through examination failure or repetition 
of the school year). We have assumed that within the school and especially 
in the teaching relationships, there are situations that, if described and reflected 
upon, will help to detect the origins of and the processes whereby children 
are classified as successes or failures. We have also assumed that such 
classifications are related to underlying interpretations that social and school 
actors ascribe to "school failure" and that poor children do not fail only 
because they are poor (although their chances of succeeding are less). 

We earned out our study in four 1 st-year classrooms of two primary schools 
in the city of Santiago, Chile. Both were located in and received students 
from working-class areas. During the entire school year, we looked "ethno- 
gaphically" at the structure of the schools, their people, and their events. 
We talked to parents, children, and teachers; we observed the development 
of lessons, life in the playground, and took pan in parent-teacher meetings. 
As time wore on, we focused on those children who were initially pan of 
an undifferentiated group but later emerged as potential "school failures/' 
and we tried to understand why this had happened. Throughout the study, 
we paid special attention to the teachers, as they appeared clearly responsible 
for the structure and conduct of the teaching-learning processes within the 
classroom. 

After examining a mountain of notes and interpreting these accounts, 
we recognized that a child's decision to opt out, however conscious, was an 
important factor in that child's failure. Failure is imminent when the child 
perceives himself or herself as being unable to work successfully. How does 
this perception arise? What is the role, in this respect, of school and home 
experiences as they relate to learning performance? How are these experiences 
shaped through the perceptions and activities of the various people involved 
ir the process of schooling? We attempt to give some descriptive response 
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to these questions in this chapter. To that end, we selected some noticeable 
events embedded in the classroom teaching practices and considered parents*, 
teachers', and children's perceptions regarding success and failure. We also 
examined the process of attribution of responsibility for school failure as 
we were able to understand it from each actor's words and actions. 

Construction of School Failure 

One way of looking at "school failure" is to liken it to a yardstick held 
by those in charge of the educational pro-ess. As performance is assessed 
and measured, a child's position in the success-failure scale is determined 
by his or her placement along this yardstick. The school system in Chile 
has a definition of failure that, for the 1st year of primary school, emphasizes 
school attendance and fulfillment of stated objectives: to read, to write, and 
to perform basic arithmetical operations. Failure is interpreted by the system 
as the inability to fulfil such objectives, which is due either to structural 
deficiencies that require specialized attention or to a personal lack of effort, 
being, therefore, punishable. To determine where the problem lies, the Chilean 
system requires the school to send a failing child to a diagnostic centre 
(especially set up by the Ministry of Education for assessing the nature of 
learning difficulties). The report produced by the centre may indicate the 
need for placement in a special school or a remedial class, or determine 
that the child is normal and that the observed difficulties are of a "personal' 4 
nature. 

Failure as interpreted by the tear hers in out study was defined in several 
ways: 

• In contrast to meanings assigned to "good" students: 

A "good" student is one who wotks. who responds, who participates, who 
is not a piece of hniiituie but a happv child who can he motivated and 
who is enthusiastic. 

Mv good student is one who is not just a "bookworm." hut one who shows 
interest, who investigates, who wants to learn more than what is taught, 
who not only learns by rote what is taught but who always searches lor 
more, and who is responsible. 

• As deficiencies in cognitive and behavioural patterns because of soi io- 
economic or genetic factors: 

Their is a heieditary factor, a hinh factor, and the cultural environment 
surrounding poverty .... 

Theie are irreversible consequences ol tood problems that affect a child 
Most of the children here have come to school without having had enough 
food .... I believe that their learning problems are due to lack of food. 

Claudio is stiff handed, he finds everything difficult . . he c;p.'» use his 
fuigers to do plastic modeling, hut he watches everything that the others 
do , . . . What can one do with a case like this, can vou tell me what to 
dor 

• As the level of parental cooperation with the school: 

. because theie are parents who onlv come to school on registration day 
and then again at the end of the year. I hev never look at their child's 
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notebook. A successful child is the one whose parents check every day on 
what he does, talk to him, require explanations for those things that are 
not clear to them, We need their cooperation . . . and to make efforts together 
in order to form habits in the children. Because die greatest problem one 
has is how to torm habits. 

Thus, the key words or phrases associated with the teachers' concept 
of success were "responsible," "eager to learn," "intelligent," "has more 
culture," and has "parents who care for his or her success." Parents, however, 
interpreted failure as being linked to poor school reports and poor marks. 

I always try to stimulate .... Yes, I pay 10 pesos for the VG [very good] 
marks on tests, but don't pay for G [good] or S [average] marks. 

He once came back with a had mark. So I told him: listen l.uis, that mark 
is not good. You should not get those marks. If you do, you will repeat. 
It never happened again. He is careful! 

When he gets a good mark I kiss him; I show I am happy; he is also 
happy and proud. 

Throughout our observations, it was easy to see how the various concepts 
of failure were represented throughout the interaction processes between 
children teachers, and parents and, in particular, how some classroom 
practices reinforced the nature of such conceptions. To illustrate the way 
in which we saw failure being constructed, we have selected for discussion 
two situations that refer to widespread classroom practices. The first is what 
teachers call "citation." The second is the type of teacher classification of 
pupils that, in reU /ant literature, is refered to as "labeling." 

Dictation 

Practically all Chilean primary schools use dictation as a means of teaching 
children to write and to spell, and as a mode of assessing pupil learning. 
In this respect, the teachers we observed were no different. 

1 have dictation everyday; especially when I teach them a new letter I 
immediately have a dictation .... How else would they learn, if I don't 
do this? 

In three of the classrooms observed, however, dictation was a tedious 
activity recognized as such not only by some of the children but also by 
their teachers. 

Around this time [end of the year], what pupils are mostly bored of is dictation, 
They are fed up because we have had so much of this, It's as if they were 
tired. 

Dictation was not only tedious, it was also a tension- and anxiety-producing 
experience. The way in which dictation took place usually involved the teacher 
calling a pupil to the board, dictating words letter by letter, and often reacting 
very rapidly to the performance. Such reaction would consist of sentences 
such as "Very good," "Go back to your seat and pay more attention to what 
you are doing," or "What? Don't tell me you don't know that letter" (an 
indication that the child had performed wrongly). The atmosphere surround- 
ing dictation was tense; for some pupils, it was a downgrading experience, 
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PedT> had been told so often during dictation that his "hand was not loose 
enough " that dictation had become a frustrating experience. 

Pedro: Dictations never work with me [sad tone]. 
lntmnewer: Yes, why is that? 

Pedro: Because ... I told you, because my hand isn't very loose [almost 
angry tone]. 

forge was a child who suffered from an extreme fear of dictation. Three 
months after the beginning of the year, Jorge still arrived at school crying. 
His initial *uid almost unnoticed shy tears gave way to downright shouting 
at the school entrance. Aggressively, he would try to avoid entering the school 
and his "scandalous behaviour" was noticed by other parents as they delivered 
their children to school. Joige began to reject school. He was not yet considered 
a "failure" child but only a nervous and awkward pupil. Why did Jorge cry? 
The initial explanation of his teacher was 

It's because he is like that. He get's nervous when he doesn't bring his 
homework or is missing something. He cries every day. His parents are 
very old. He is an only child. 

Toward the tnd of the year, the teacher had characterized the situation 
more specifically: "Jorge cried because he was reminded of dictation." This 
fear of Jorge, however, was interpreted as a product of parental attitudes 
toward him. 

He was influenced bv the wav his parents dealt with him. 1 often saw his 
mother hit him in order to force him to enter the school, 

Jorge's mother, however, saw things differently. 

Jorge stalled in June this year to have problems, It began with the problem 
of dictation. Dictation, dictation . . . nobody could get him a wav from that! 
At first, when it was time to go to school . . . he would start to cry saving 
he did not want to go to school "because we will have dictation and 1 
will get things wrong." 1 told the teacher this but she "Don't worn!" But 
something must have happened because he suddenly did not want to go 
to school on account of the dictation, not because of reading or arithmetic. 
I think he may nave had problems with dictation and may have been severely 
reprimanded, and he is so sensitive. He must have been frightened; why 
did he suddenly have this problem? . . . He would cry all the way to school. 
He would get off the bus, cross the street, and stall pulling me back saying 
"1 don't want to go, I don't want to go." all this scandal on the street! 
He would throw himself on the pavement ... The teacher will never 
acknowledge that it may have been her fault, because there was anothei 
little girl who was experiencing the same thing: she was usually told off 
by the teacher in a very abrupt manner; Tin telling you. you are la/v because 
sou are not studious 1 his is why I think the same thing has happened 

to Jorge and as all children are not the same, this one gets more frightened. 
Here [at home] he did his dictation; my husband helped him even morning. 
He would ask "Daddy, dictate to me . . . /' It was perfectly correct when 
he did it and yet he thought it would be wrong, I talked to the teacher 
hoping to find out what was wrong and she told me he was nervous. They 
gave me the name of a doctor and I look him to sec her She is treating 
him .... She gave him a tranquillizer. Thanks to God he is improving! 
The dictations are excellent! It was just the dictation that caused it all. It 
was the dictation, the dictation, the dictation! I was sick of it all .... In 
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September, the doctor increased the dosage to be taken before going to 
school. 



We asked Jorge about his own views on the subject. 

Interviewer: Are you still having the medicine? 
Jorge: Yes. 

Interviewer: What is the medicine for? 

Jorge: To ... to ... so that I stop coughing .so much, To stop me from 
crying. 

Interviewer: How was it that you stopped t rying? 
Jorge: Because they gave me a syrup. 
Interviewer: Did you cry because you were sad? 
Jorge: No! because 1 was afraid. 
lntervieu>er: What were you afnud of? 
Jorge: Dictations, but afterwards it went away, 

Among his classmates, Jorge was noted for his odd behaviour 

Pamela: Jorge used to make a fuss. He would throw the teacher's bag around. 

he would make a fuss, cry, answer his mother back, without respect, without 

anything. Now he is quiet, he comes in quietly. 
Interviewer: Why do you think he did such things? 

Pamela: Because he thought there would he reading or dictation and he 
didn't want to come in because sometimes he didn't know .... 

Reading was similar in its effect to dictation. 

Juanita: When the leat her asks me about the lesson, she scolds me. 

Interviewer: What happens when she scolds you? 
Juanita: Tin afraid. 

Interviewer: Do you go on leading? 
Juanita: No! 

Intervieiver [to another student): Do vou like to read? 
Mario: Sometimes , . . very few times. It is very boring. 
Intenneiver: You say you don't like to study because it's boring. 
Mario: Because the words I say don't come out well. 

Mario's mother told us "He acts very nervous when the teacher asks 
him about the lesson. He cannot respond well. It's not the same when 1 
review the lesson with him alone, here." The longer these situations were 
experienced as threatening by the children, the more difficult it became foi 
them to develop sufficient self confidence to attempt their work successfully. 

Labeling practices 

As the year progressed, we were able to observe- how teachers (and others) 
began to classify pupils according to their behavioural patterns and to provide 
them with various labels. In keeping with the self-fulfilling prophecy, we were 
able to see how a labeled child reinforced the behaviour implied by the 
label and appeared to internalize a self-image that accorded with that label. 
Thus, children referred to as la/y behaved la/ily and encouraged the rest 
of their classmates and their teachers to treat them as being la/y. Among 
the labels we heard, there were those that clearly led to the erosion of self- 
image and self-esteem, and ostensibly affected a pupil's learning. 

labeling or nicknaming was found to some degree in all but one of 
the classes we observed: e.g., weeping Jorge (Jorge Uortm)< Xtmena, the thief 
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(Uidrona), conceited Miguel (arrogante), baby Tomas (guagua), absent-minded 
Juan (pajaron), and smelly Eduardo (hediondo), These labels were sufficiently 
public as to be shared by parents, children, and other teachers, although 
it was not always clear where they had originated. For example, as a teacher 
was telling us about Eduardo, whom she referred to as being smelly and 
ditty ("they send him everyday to school dirty"), we heard another boy shout 
to him, "Hey, what arc you doing smelly one?" When we interviewed Eduardo 
he told us "They call me piojento" (someone who has lice). Eduardo eventually 
failed his first grade and had to repeat the year. 

Jose was called the egg headed and his teacher told us 

Oh. these children! Hie poor egg-headed kid! Once we called his mother 
because he had been ail and had a big bruise. His mother came and tokl 
me "It's because my child is called egg headed." I was very sad when I 
heard this, because here we all call him egg headed teacher (X] gave 
him that name and it stayed with him. 

The pencil-box fool 

Carlos was considered to be a lazy boy because he did nothing. 
Throughout the year, he was referred to as la/y and in other pejorative ways 
by both his teacher and his classmates. At (he beginning of the year. Carlos 
possessed all his school utensils and worked during lessons using his exercise 
books and textbooks; he also dutifully did his homework. By early June 
(3 months after the beginning of the year), however, his teacher told us that 
Carlos was a boy with problems. Also by then, the other children knew that 
Carlos was "lazy." Carlos denied this vigorously. 

Interviewer [to Carlos]: Are you la/y? 
Carlos: No! 

Vanessa [to the observer]: Carlos is la/v because he does nothing! 
Carlos: Those are lies! 

On the same day that Carlos* teacher told us that he had problems, 
she signaled bim out to the class as not having brought his coloured pencils 
and as always having to borrow them from other students. 

Jnrge [to the observer): Carlos doesn't have coloured pencils. 
Teacher [hearing this]: That's because the mothers of these children don't 
buy them their coloured pencils, 

We had noticed, however, that Carlos was a shy * hild and that, generally, 
he did not borrow anything from his classmates. We also had noticed that 
his position in the classroom was such that he could not see the board very 
well without leaning right over the table. 

Carlos had also received other labels: "Charlie Chaplin" and the "pencil- 
box fool" (the reference to Chaplin in Chilean slang indicates an irresponsible 
or nonresponsive attitude to requirements and circumstances). 

[ The teachei walks to Carlos' table. She looks at his notebook and sees 

that he has not mitten anything,] 
leather; Again vou have done nothing. Catlos. You are acting like Chaplin 

[te achaplinaste). Carlos, 
[Carlos looks at her with a tense, fixed ga/e and savs nothing.) 
Teacher [to the observer]; Carlos is on strike, he won t do anvthing. 
Another student: Charlie Chaplin! 
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Teacher: His name is not Chaplin; we call him Chaplin because he acts 

like Chaplin [se ochaplina). 
German (comes up to the teacher]: Carlos is not doing anything; he is 

bothering! 
Teacfier: What are you doing Carlos? 
German: He is playing with his pencil box. 

Teacher: If that's so then he's not bothering you. Go and sit down, German! 
In an interview Carlos' mother told us 

He had a Superman pencil box, maybe you saw it. One day he came ho ne 
and told me that the teacher had called him the pencil-box fool, that he 
was the penciM>ox fool. When I asked him again about this, he said that 
the teacher had told the other children: "Here is the pencil-box fool." 

When we talked to Carlos, he told us that his classmates had broken 
his pencil box. 

Intenriewer: And what did they say about the pencil box? 
Carlos: They said . . . they called me the pencil-box fool. 

Regardless of who initially gave him this label (Carlos told us it had 
been his mother), the important fact was that it was used in the classroom. 

School was an unfriendly place for Carlos. As the weeks went by, he 
began to retreat and sit at his desk without responding to the teaching 
requirements. He was tense and always sat on the edge of his chair as if 
ready to jump up and go. He bit his nails, sucked his thumb, and, toward 
the end of the year, sucked his whole hand. Our notes between the end 
of June and the beginning of October point to the change that w as taking 
place. 

23 June 

Teadier: Close your books for a while and look heir! 
[Carlos obeys and closes his hook immediately.] 

1 1 August 

Teacfut (to observer]: Carlos is behaving terribly; yesterday, for example, 
he was sitting at his desk and began to go red. After a while 1 asked 
what was wrong, but he did not answer. He wanted to go to the toilet 
but did not want to ask for permission. 

6 September 

[Carlos is silent; at limes he looks up at the teac her. Most of the time he 
leans his head on the table hugging his books and things,) 

6 October 

[Carlos plays with the chair; does not look at the book, does not take pan 
in the questioning-answering sequences that the teacher conducts.) 

Obviously, Carlos' teacher was finding it difficult to tope with him. 

Sometimes one feels defeated when one sees chat the children don't learn. 
For example, I feel terribly disappointed when 1 realise there is nothing 
I can do with Carlos. I don't know what to do! I despair, I search, I think, 
but of no avail. One also needs help from the home and if it is not there, 
then there's nothing one can do about the child. 

('arlos was sent to a diagnostic centre and when his report came back 
to the teacher, she understood it to mean that Carlos' deficiencies and 
limitations would not allow him to perform like other children, or, at least, 
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that they were limitations she did not think she could deal with. She had 
not completely written him off, however. 

He is not dumb, so I think it is good tor him to repeat the year .... He 
will be more mature; he will be able to learn, though he will never he 
a bright student. 

Carlos had an unfortunate family background. His parents seemed to 
have separated, the family lived in one room, and there was not enough 
money for basic needs. His father was unemployed and did not contribute 
to the support of Carlos or his mother. His mother worked for the Minimum 
Fmployment Programme and earned about USD 100 per month. Carlos' school 
experiences were also bad. By the end of the year, he had not only indicated 
a rejection of school but also of his mother, whom he seemed to consider 
responsible for his school problems. To make matters worse, as his school 
situation deteriorated, Carlos' mother blamed the teacher and refused to 
comply with various school requirements. This further reinforced Carlos' poor 
standing in school. 

In September, Carlos' mother decided that he should repeat the year 
and planned to transfer him to another school; however, Carlos remained 
in school to the end of the year (December). His self-image by then was 
that of a "lazy" child: "It's because 1 watch so much tele. Nobody wants 
to play with me because I'm lazy." 

Ximena, the thief 

Not only was Ximena lazy because she did nothing, hut she was also 
called a thief. Quite spontaneously, Ximena was in the habit of taking fruit 
and other things from her classmates. Her teacher told us about this habit. 

She is a terrible child. She does terrible things! Yesterday there was a circus 
here at the school. One child brought a packet of biscuits, a big one, to 
cat while he watched the circus, Ximena somehow managed to enter the 
room kind to take the biscuits as well as a ticket from the citrus from another 
pupil. When asked if she was responsible for this, she showed me the crumbs 
still left in the bag and acknowledged that she had taken the biscuits. She 
does not deny these acts. The other day. in front of everybody, she took 
a banana from another boy's bag and ate it. 

Ximena was treated as a failure student and it is not clear if this was 
due to her habit of stealing or whether the habit developed as a result of 
her frustrated school experiences. The following excerpt from a teaching 
interaction illustrates the type of experiences that Ximena was often subjected 
to. 

Teacher: Ximena. come here! 

[Ximena walks to the chalkboard and is asked to write a number. She is 
left handed. She writes the number 2 and i\\r teacher tells her it is wrong,] 
Ximena: Four! 
Teacher: All rigb*. four! 

[Ximena writes the number 4 slowly with her left hand. The teacher puts 
a plus sign next to the number and Ximena writes 3 instead of the 1 
that was required.] 

Teacher: That's not a one. What numbei is that? 

Other children [in chorus]: Three! 

leather [with bothered tone]; Go on, then, write 1. 
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[Ximena looks at the board and does not write anything; a few seconds 
transpire.] 

Teacher: Sit down and watch what someone else does! 

[Several children shout "I " "I."] 

Teacher Maruja, you are so quiet! Come here! 

[Maruja goes to the chalkboard and the teacher holds her hand as she 
attempts to write the number 1. However, she writes the number reversed.] 
Teacher: No, that number is reversed. 

[She erases it and then holds Manija's hand and helps her to write the 
number 5 which is the correct result of 4 ♦ 1.] 

It was obvious that Maruja and Ximena received different treatments: one 
experienced a caring type of help; the other, rejection. 

Ximena left school around the middle of the year. Her teacher told 
us that this was due to her mother's problems at home; she was not able 
to care for the girl and h;ui thus decided to send Ximena away to live with 
an aunt. From other parents, however, we heard that the girl had been 
transferred to another school because of her difficulties with the teacher. 

Recovery 

When Jorge stopped crying, he was freed from his nickname, el llonm 
(the weeper). His mother worked with him on the notion that he was a capable 
boy and could perform well during dictation. Jorge spoke of his teacher with 
affection: "I love you ... I like to come school . . . and I am learning, am 
I not?" As she acknowledged these feelings, Jorge's teacher extracted from 
him the promise that "I will never cry again!" 

Most of the children who had been labeled pejoratively were not able, 
like Jorge, to recover their sense of self-esteem and, as we have seen, ended 
up leaving the school or remaining there but being uninvolved in its activities. 

Interviewer: Dues your teacher like you? 
Luis: No! 
Interviewer: Why? 
Luis: Because I'm ugly! 
Interviewer: Did she tell you that? 
[Luis nods affirmatively.) 
Interviewer: Do you think it's true? 
Luis: I am ugly! 

Luis progressively repudiated both His school and teacher; as his mother 
explained 

He first wanted to he taken out of school. He did not want to be with 
auntie Miriam [reference to the teacher]. He insisted on thai for a long 
time . . . around the middle of die year he wanted to be changed from 
school. Ma>he this affected him, because from then on he began to fail. 

Family and school 

The quality of parent-school relationships (which, in the cast* of the 
schools observed, was primarily mother-teacher) appeared to be a very 
important factor of the children's degree of success. We found that children 
who f ailed their 1st year had pat ents who, as judged by teachers, in general, 
did not relate "appropriately" to the school. 



Parents and teachers face each other with a set of mutual demands and 
attribution of responsibility regarding a child's school attainment. The schools 
we observed required from parents cooperation ranging from material 
contributions to help in the actual teaching process. Parents, however, expected 
teachers to solve most of their children's learning problems. 

Through the analysis of interviews and the observation of parent-teacher 
meetings, we came to the conclusion that school and home were, in fact, 
two culturally different worlds that did not always meet. On one side was 
the school, with its specific concept of learning; on the other side were families, 
with their working-class experience of life. We found that teachers often could 
understand neither the value system nor the logic displayed by their children's 
parents and tended to downgrade their way of life. The school possessed 
its own views of what was needed to be a "good pupil" and a "good parent.'* 
For example, the teachers in our study considered that parent educational 
level was crucial to their children's education. This, it was felt, was especially 
important in the 1st year, when teachers expected parents to help with the 
teaching of reading and writing. 

A motfur [refeiring to the teacher's expectations): She told me 1 had in 
he in charge of teaching how to read .... He is slow in reading because 
the teacher considers that it is not her obligation to teach him how to 
read, to check his lessons .... 

As can be surmised, only parents with a higher educational level were 
able to provide their children the kind of help the school expected of them. 
Those parents who were unable to do so, especially those with children who 
were experiencing learning difficulties, were considered inadequate by the 
teachers. Perceiving such rejection, these parents resorted to indifference and 
remained away from the school. One of the mothers told us about her 
relationship with the teacher. 

All they tell me is that he is dim. that he loses his pencils. He leaves the 
house clean, bur arrives [in school] dirty, (with his clothes] torn. This is 
why 1 feel ashamed and do not go near her [the teacher]. 

I have not told her anything. She does not lead me to sincere myself 1 
am very reserved, what is mine is mine; it's mine, that's all. She's saving 
all the time that my child is dirty; 1 feel less willing to talk to her. 

I will not go to the meeting, I know they will protest and all that. But, 
however, what happens is that I have not paid the fees. As soon as one 
gets there they start to ask for money. I don't have any money. They sav 
"But how is it that she doesn't have 20 pesos," But, 1 don't and moreover 
I have not paid at all this \ear. One feels ashamed to have to give so 
many explanations. 

For the schools in our study, "good parents * were those who cooperated 
submissively with the school; i.e., good parents paid their fees on time, took 
pan in voluntary activities requested by the school, questioned the teacher 
about their children's progress, helped or, if necessary, forced the children 
to lean), provided or bought school utensils, and so on. A '•trouble-making" 
parent was one who did none of these things, one who attempted to undermine 
the teachers reputation by facing up to or criticizing her, or one who was 
"insolent" or rude. 



Tin teachers considered the educational level of the parent to be crucial to their children's 

education* 



Teacher [talking at a parent-teacher meeting]: There are parents who cause 
problems. They always let the Executive do everything, mothers who do 
not collaborate. This can't be, they must cooperate in some form. 

Teacher Parents are difficult! One said she would ask her husband to come 
and deal with the teacher. Parents are very rude nowadays. They even 
denounce a colleague. Imagine this! They are very difficult, and not only 
in this class; the year C teacher had an awful thing happen to her .... 

As ne observed the parents' relationships to the school over the school 
year, we noticed that whenever such a relationship deteriorated, so did the 
children's attainment Within the teaching context, the pupils involved were 
then ostracized, reinforcing, in some cases, their parents' negative attitude. 
Thus, we found a vicious circle that enveloped and affected the children. 
In contrast, those parents who understood and accepted the school's explicit 
message about what their attitude should be tended to have children who 
did well in school. Looking more closely at the parents' or, more specifically, 
at the mothers' mode of relating to the school, we noticed three different 
attitudes. 

Submissive mother 

Mario was a lst-year child who came from a very poor and illiterate 
family of indigenous (mapuche) extraction. Not only had Mario not attended 
preschool, but he had also enrolled in school after the rest of the children. 
He was a quiet child and was considered to be well behaved. Around the 
middle of the school year, his teacher declared that he was lagging behind, 
that "he had not learned anything." 

Mario's mother always visited the school and maintained a good rela- 
tionship with the teacher. She did everything the school required from her 
and, in status, placed herself below the teacher "The teacher knows best" 
We detected this attitude through talking to the teacher and hearing how 
she dealt with Mario's mother. 
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1 told her that not only should she care for Mario, but his father should 
do it also; they should not only help him with this homework but should 
also come to meetings and visit the school regularly in order to find out 
about the child's pi ogress. 1 made her understand .... 

Mario's mother also told us "The teacher is very good! All the teachers 
like me. That is why 1 am happy with them." 

It was this type of relationship, it seemed to us, that incited the teacher 
to pay special attention to Mario. She helped him individually and called 
on the rest of the class to help him om. Tims, Mario was the only student 
is his class who, after a correct performance at the chalkboard, was applauded 
by his classmate*. He also benefited from teacher attention after class time. 
Toward the end of the year, the teacher told us M I find he has learned a 
lot; but, of course, I have had to keep him hv my side a lot, even day. But 
he has already moved ahead/' 

Aggressive mother 

Carlos, the child for whom the teacher could do nothing, had a different 
type of mother. As perceived by the teacher 

. . . the eases of Carlos and Mario are different. Although illiterate, Mario's 
mother and father care about him. She says to me: "Seuorita, I want him 
to learn . . . and fortunately she helps him. But with Carlos it's different. 
His mother does not bother at all about Carlos* things, not about his work 
She does not care! 

As perceived by Carlos' mother 

1 consider that in school he is not taken at all into account .... At fust, 
1 thought this leather was good. Hut that's no! so! li she sees other children 
move ahead, she should help those that are lower down, help those that 
lag behind. 

We noted an almost insurmountable conflict between teacher and mother 
as time went by. As referred to earlier, the teacher perceived Carlos' mother 
as someone unconcerned about her child and resented her lack of collab- 
oration will- me teaching-learning activities, both in terms of not buying 
what he needed and not helping him with his work. In turn, Carlos' mother 
refused to participate in school activities because she felt the school was 
not offering adequate help to her boy. 

What I don't like is when thev begin with their demands for money. Thai's 
about as much as 1 can take, because if they were conscious of what the 
situation [economic] is thev would not be asking money for this and that, 
On top of that. I am not rec eiving any benefit from the teacher; at present. 
I am not receiving anything from her, she doesn't even care for the Inn. 
If she helped me with the boy. well, 1 would give money, but not like this. 

Because Carlos' mother did not pay the parent's association fee, sell 
tickets for the school fete, or pay her dues for other festivities, Curios was 
prevented from participating in school events such as Mother's Day or the 
Knd-of-Sc hool Day. Thus, Carlos ended up in an awkward situation both 
at school and at home. He was isolated from routine and special activities 
in school and his classmates did not play with him because he was considered 
"la/y." He suffered because he had no pencils; his mother refused to buy 
them because she was annoyed at the school's lack of concern for the child. 
As previously mentioned, Carlos failed his 1st year and was asked to repeat. 
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Shrewd mother 

Tenuis' mother had a similar type of relationship with the school as 
that of Carlos' mother. She was considered a rude troublemaker and formed 
part of the group of parents who criticized the parent-teacher association 
leadership. At one of their meetings, we heard her confront both the 
chairperson and the teacher in a very strong and direct manner. She later 
explained the grounds for her reaction at that meeting. 

I heard from other children that the teacher says that he (Tom as] and 
Carlos are !a/v. They will not get anywhere . . . that lazy ones do not get 
anywhere. 1 find that what the teacher is doing with him is very wrong. 
If anybody is to punish him it should be me or his father, because in that 
wav he would not reject the teacher, because, as ii is, she frightens him. 
I consider that ' he does not care for the boy as she ought to. If the boy 
doc* not get on well in school, she should concent herself .... 

In spile of her feelings, this mother eventually realized that her attitude 
was causing even more problems for her hoy. She recalled to us her own 
experience as a child. 

One cannot go against the teacher! When I was in school I was told that 
the teacher is always right. Why? I was always sent to the head teacher's 
finite because I argued with the teacher; know I'm very arrogant. I was 
\erv arrogant. 1 always argued back so that my patents had to he sent for. 
in the 1st vear 1 did not like the Spanish teacher; I went against her. I 
v*as the only one that suffered as a result, hecaus; when things come to 
the t ruiuh it is one who suffers. 

Around October (3 months before the end of the school year), Tomas' 
mother stopped criticizing the teacher in front of other parents. She resigned 
herself to the tact that Tomas would rejxrat the year; she did not make any 
demands on him, but continued to send him to school. Around the same 
time, the teacher began to change her attitude toward Tomas; she nagged 
him less and helped him with some of his work. Tomas. in turn, after having 
Ihed in a world of his own, with very little interaction with the teacher and 
the other children, l>egan to emerge from this isolation and move into the 
class mainstream, improving his work at school. Unfortunately, however, this 
change came too hue and Tomas was not able to fulfill the objectives laid 
out for 1st year by the Ministry of F.ducation. 

Referral to diagnostic centres 

After a few weeks of observing their pupils' progress, the teachers had 
reai bed some decision about who they considered was performing adequately 
and who was lagging behind. Problem children were classified as either 
salvageable, i.e., la/y but ;;ot stupid, or not salvageable. Carlos, for example, 
was considered salvageable because bis main problem was la/ "He is 
not stupid, so 1 think it is good for him to repeat the year/ i'.ageable 
children required extra supjxut from their parents to succeed. Nousalvageable 
students, however, needed a closer identification of their problems and 
specialized attention. The teachers considered themselves unable to ik; 1 with 
these c hildren. Thus, they would refer the "problem' 1 children to a diagnostic 
centre to establish the nature of their disability or send them to a medical 
specialist (opthalmolog^st or speech therapist); however, they did not consider 
that it was the teache or the school's responsibility to make the necessary 
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contacts for the referral It was the parents' task to arrange the consuUa 
(appointment). On the whole, parents who were told to do this tried to get 
an appointment; often, however, they had to wait over 3 months for the 
appointment to materialize. In the meantime, the affected child knew that 
something was wrong with him and that he should wait to see a "specialist." 
By then, all those involved, parents, child, and teacher, had entered into 
a '"waiting" condition. The child concerned no longer would be required 
to work more than what lie or she spontaneously wanted to do, i.e. no 
assignments or homework. If, by chance, such a pupil showed signs of desiring 
to work like the others, this would neither be acknowledged nor encouraged. 
Once the teacher had decided that she could not handle the problem, she 
ceased to concern herself with the child. 

The concern of a pupil who finally received a report from the diagnostic 
centre was to find a place in a special class or sc hool, if such a step had 
been recommended by the report. Unfortunately, such places are scarce in 
the city of Santiago, so the children in the classes we visited had to remain 
in their schools without treatment and were eventually forced to repeat the 
school year. 

Who is Responsible for Failure? 

In all the classes except one, we found pupils who were considered failures 
and who somehow suffered the consequences of such a classification. They 
either had to drop out of school or repeat the year; often, they had to endure 
months of isolation within the classroom situation. These failure children 
were, in turn, surrounded by people who informed them of their standing 
and often told them that they would not make it. How did these different 
persons view the issue of responsibility for failure? 

Teachers 

On the whole, the teachers we talked to felt that the responsibility for 
school failure was generally linked to the child's family situation. They 
considered that if a child is having difficulties at school, it is the parents 
who should take over and help in the learning processes. In the last instance, 
a child's failure, as teachers considered it, is due to a lack of commitment 
on the part of the family toward the child and the school. Along these lines, 
teachers classified families in three types: 

• Fducative families provide an environment favourable to learning. 
These parents concern themselves with finding out about the child's 
progress in school, help with homework, take their child to see 
specialists if required (diagnostic centre, doctors, therapists), etc. 

• Noneducative families do not undertake any task related to the learning 
needs of their children. These families discharge all their responsibility 
on the school, do not help the children with their work, and do not 
comply with the requests of the school. 

• Antieducative families, in fact, perturb the child's learning possibilities. 
These are broken families or families with serious socioeconomic 
problems. Within these families, children are left to fend for themselves. 

As teachers see the issue of responsibility, it is the parents who should 
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come in and help the child who does not adapt to the learning pace established 
in the classroom. If, when disadaptation begins to take place, parents have 
not assumed their responsibility, they are labeled as non- or antieducative. 
Carlos, to whom we referred earlier, came from such a family background. 
As explained, his teacher felt that there was no help coming from his home 
and that, therefore, he would have to face his problems alone: 44 He will learn 
only what he can grasp in school and through his personal effort, because, 
at home, no, with his mother, no! ,f Moreover, Carlos' teacher felt that Carlos' 
mother was not only unconcerned about his education, but also did not care 
for him: M I feel very sorry for Carlos, for I have a feeling that he is left 
alone and abandoned at home/' However, this teacher also considered Carlos* 
mother to be a troublemaker who not only had problems with the teacher, 
but also with other parents. 

1 have the impression that this lady has problems at home, so she comes 
to chuck all her resentment here; that is why she is resentful. I think she 
is resentful. 

Other children's learning difficulties were also attributed to the home. 
Pamela, Xiinena, Miguel, Jorge, and Tomas were all considered to belong 
to families that, in differing degrees, were classified as noneducative. Pamela, 
her teacher told us, had motor and concentration problems and required 
her mother's help with homework and a better learning environment at home. 
Xiinena was considered to belong to an antieducatre family. Her parents 
were separated and she was in the charge of a "sen„crazy servant," while 
her mother worked. In school, the girl "Hoe* nothing," "lies," and "steals" 
the fruit from her friends. Miguel, however, belonged to an educative family 
according to his teacher. Although his learning problems were rooted in 
"problems at home.** it was acknowledged that his mother was concerned 
about how Miguel did at school; she collaborated with the parent-teacher 
association and engaged a private teacher to help Miguel with his homework. 
In spite of this effort, however, results were not good. Therefore, the teacher 
declared this to be a case where specialist help was required, although 
confessing that perhaps Miguel's mother was somewhat severe with him and 
did not demonstrate sufficient affection. Jorge, who was not treated properlv 
by his parents, was also judged to be in a similar situation. Tomas* family 
appeared to represent a typically noneducative case. He received no help 
at all from his parents and was assessed as being too immature to be able 
to succeed on his own. Although Mario's family could also be considered 
antieducative because of their very poor living conditions and the fact that 
both parents were illiterate, the teacher was sympathetic toward them. This 
was because Mario's mother, as shown earlier, was compliant with the teacher 
and did not contradict her. 

Parents 

Teachers and other school personnel fended to be blamed by some 
patents for their child's failure. They felt that teachers had not shown sufficient 
care. The families of Carlos, Pamela, and Tomas declared vehemently that 
it "was the teacher who had not been concerned about their progress as 
she ought to." They felt that it was the school's responsibility to incite children 
to learn: "You are the teacher and you should know how to find the child's 
style." 
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Other parents, however, while acknowledging that they should be doing 
something to help their children, considered themselves to be handicapped 
for various reasons. They lacked the teenkas (skills) to deal with special 
difficulties: "I do help him, but it doesn't work"; "I try my best but he doesn't 
work"; "I try my best, but he doesn't pay attention." They even felt a certain 
degree of remorse: "Maybe it's because I am too strict with him." 

There were also those parents who declared that a chili's problems were 
of His own doing. "He has a cahna dura" (a blockhead), said Mario's mother, 
while at the same time asserting her lack of skills to help him: "I told all 
the teachers that I could not help him because I cannot read." Sometimes 
events at home made things even more difficult. Miguel's father had died 
and this affected him more than could be foreseen. His mother considered 
that this situation plus the fact that he was rebellious, disobedient, and had 
ran away made it difficult for her to do anything. She did not know how 
to face the problem and had given up: "I've lost patience. It's finished." 

Students 

As we considered our interviews with the children, we found that with 
differing degrees of consciousness, in almost all cases, the children attributed 
their failure to their own doing. We heard them assert their responsibility 
when speaking about their obligation to "study and do homework." The 
r^T.uicns articulations regarding their responsibility were coloured by the 
messages received from surrounding adults. Carlos asserted he was born "like 
that." adding "it's because I watch so much tele," a reason often given by 
his mother for his failure. In other responses, the influence of teachers could 
be detected as when they said they "must be responsible" in studying or 
doing homework, in "bringing their school utensils," or in "earning out what 
the teacher says in class." 

When faced with all these declarations of self-responsibility on the pail 
of children classified as failures, one cannot help but wonder what the 
consequences of such perceptions might be on their later lives. These were 
children between 6 and 7 years of age beginning to face the life of school 
and already resigned to the fact, as in the case of Carlos, that they had 
created their own failure. 

Classmates 

Classmates also appeared to have their view of who was responsible 
for failing children. They ascribed failure to the problem children themselves: 
"because they are lazy"; "he does nothing"; "he doesn't bring his coloured 
pencils"; "he doesn't do his homework"; "the senorita leaches her, but she 
doesn't understand the things." These children also repeated what they heard 
adults say: "They are la/y because at home they are not taught, they are 
not given dictation, they don't do anything." They considered the model child 
as "orderly and hard working" and applied this label to the best students. 
To be "la/y" is a "bad example" that should not be imitated; hence, the 
children should not befriend "lazy ones." Carlos was not only isolated from 
his teacher and his mother, but found that at school his friends would not 
play with him. Only once did we perceive any feeling of companionship 
from one of his mates, Tomas, who also happened to be considered a "lazy" 
boy. 



School Failure and Teachers 



Being centred on school events and processes, our research was par- 
ticularly concerned with the teacher's role in the construction of failure. 
Although aware that there could be explanations dealing with the various 
components of school failure, our analysis centred on the importance of 
the child's perception of his or her ability to learn. 

In reviewing our notes and reflections from a year's observation in the 
four classrooms, we found that children who were eventually told to repeat 
the year had internalized a picture of themselves as incapable of learning. 
These children went through initial failure experiences: in writing, their 
characters were judged to be badly done, they could not recognize numbers 
properly, and pictures were drawn incorrectly. For these and other reasons, 
notably difficulties with parents, described throughout this chapter, these 
children tended to become the subject of labeling practices. They .experienced, 
justifiably or not, a hostile environment at school where normal activities 
such as learning to read or dictation became a threat and, hence, they were 
progressively ignored by teachers, isolated by peers, and, in some cases, 
condemned at home. 

Children who failed obviously did not fit the teachers' concept of the 
"good student;* They did not "work/ 1 "respond/' or "participate," were not 
"enthusiastic," could not be "motivated," and did not want to "investigate, 
to learn more than what was taught"; they were "rote" learners and behaved 
"irresponsibly/' After our observations, we wondered whether the teaching 
practices we saw could have stimulated children to respond to the teachers' 
definitions of a good student: "A good student is one who works, who responds, 
who participates, who is not a piece of furniture, but a happy child who 
can be motivated and who is enthusiastic/' The following excerpt was drawn 
from a lesson that had many elements in common with the kind of teaching 
we saw in other classes. It suggests that the kind of pupil desired by teachers 
might have no possibilitv of development if all teaching were like this sample, 
In th is case, the teacher had alerted the observer beforehand that her's was 
a very unruly class: "All these children went through preschool, but they 
developed no habits; they never stop talking, they leave everything lying 
around, they don't even know how to tie their sh<v laces." 

A lesson on sets 

( The children talk constantly while the teacher tries to organize the lesson 
environment,] 

Teacher: Put away your homework. Just keep vour coloured pencils out. 
Pat [shouting happily]: Coloured, coloured! 

Teacher [to a student]: Pur thai awa> hetause I'm going to gi\c you other 

materials [she gives out some sheets]. 
Teacher [to the class]: Put that away because I'm going to pass out other 

materials .... Turn the sheet downwards [she shows how]. 
Teacher; Does everybody have paper? Dunilo. did 1 give you paper? Now. 

look here! 

[The children are all talking, some turn to talk to a bov in the back.] 
Teacher: Ready to begin? Let me see? 
Students: Veeeees! 
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Teacher: In our last lesson we spoke of universal sets. Rodrigo Pereira . . . . 
Better, cross your arms! 

[l^ter] 

Teacher [explaining]: In our last lesson we spoke of universal sets; a universal 

set contains all the elements. 
Students: Yeeeeeees! 

Teacher: You, Fernando! If you don't pay attention you will not know what 
to do. In our last lesson we drew the vegetable set. Kdgardo, you are 
not paying attention! Danilo, look here! [She turns and draws on the 
hoard.] 

Teacher: Can we make a subset. Of what? 

Students: Fruit! 

Teacher: What is there? 

Students: Pears and apples. 

Teacher: What else? 

Students; Trees, 

Teacher: What else? 

Students: Houses. 

Teacher: Now, look here. You have a set; look here Claudia, you are concerned 

about everything except paying attention! 
[The teacher begins to ask the children to call out the names of the elements 

in the first set.] 
Students: Me, me! 

( The teacher calls the students' names out.] 

Teacher: Rodrigo? 

Rodrigo: Ships. 

'Teacher: Milehor? 

Milctwr; Fish. 

Teacher. All right, fish. 

[The teacher corrects because Milehor lias said pescado meaning ( aught 
fish as distinct from peers meaning live fish. However, she does not explain 
the nature of this distinction.] 

Teacher: Who can tell me the name of another element? 

Studetits: Me, me! 

Teacher: All right, you! 

Student: Ships. 

Teacher: W r e have already said that. What other elemei;.. f 
Student: Shark, shark! 

Another student [singing]: Tiburon, Uburon [a popular song in Spanish meaning 

"Shark, shark"]. 
Teacher: But of this set we will make four subsets. 
{Hie teacher shows a sheet of paper.] 

Teacher: Work on your sheet without looking at vom neighbour, without 
talking. Let's see. one can be of ships, of seagulls, of fish, and of anchors. 

[The teacher organizes the schoolbag of one of the girls ] 

teacher: We ate going to work along. First, put your name on the paper! 

Teacher [repeating instructions very quickly]: In the drawing there is a 
universal set and you must make four subsets of seagulls, ships, anchors 
and fish. Use black pencil first and then colour it! 

| The teacher walks around.] 

flhe mother of a child comes in with him and explains that he had a 
antral (medical appointment) and that now these are more frequent. I he 
teacher comes over to me and tells me; "This is another problem child. 
He works all right, but 1 have to be with him all the time." She hangs 
the table lightly indicating that the children must pay attention. She tells 
me she will put the c hild that has just come in next to me so that 1 
can observe him.] 



Children who failed experience a fiostUe environment at school where normal activities become 

threatening. 



[The teacher repeats for the boy's (Osc ar) benefit. A girl is talking to someone 
at the back; she is explaining what has to be done. The teacher walks 
to her.] 

Teacher: Fix your bag! You shouldn't be looking at your neighbour because 

we have done this many times! Loreto, what do you want? 
[The children stop talking. There is silence.] 

[Boy talks to girl Teacher walks by his side and looks at his sheet.] 
Teacher [with irritated tone]: Use lead pencil first! Do it with the black lead 
pencil first 

(The teacher walks to her desk. She then walks around.] 

Teaclier. Mauricio, do you know why you don't do what you are supposed 

to do, why you don't pay attention? 
Teacher [to the class]: From this universal set of sea things you must make 

four subsets of ships, seagulls, anchors, and fish. 
Teacher [angrily]: Look, there is a child here who is doing trees! 
Teacher [to a student]: You are doing another one and you haven't yet finished 

the first one. 

Teacher [to another student]: Michel has it almost ready. Jessica! Alexis! 
[Student whistles; Oscar looks up and does not work. The teacher continues 

to walk around.] 
Teacher: What are you missing How many ships are there? 
[Silence.] 

Teacher: Have you got an eraser. Ill lend you this one; careful with the 
paper as it's not very good. 
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Teacher: Ux>k here for a minute! Below there is another universal set. So 
do another four subsets; because there are children who have finished. 
What subsets can we make? 

Students: Trees, flowers! 

Teacher: And so on, 

Oscar: Animals [she turns to another boy]. Boy, I can't do that star! 

Sergio [turns and compares Oscar's pencil with his neighbour s]: look they 

are the same size! 
Teacher [irritated]: Sergio li/ana, work! 
[A hoy does the drawing for Sergio.] 
Observer: Why aix* you doing his work? 
Stwient: He doesn't know how to do stars. 
Teacher [scolding tone]: Daniio use the black pencil! Rodrigo! 
(A student stands and the teacher asks whether he has finished.] 
Student: I lost my pencil. 
Teacher; Look for it. 

[Uter] 

Teacher: Rodrigo, work and sit properly! 

[Student gets up and goes to show his work to another Ih>\] 

'Teacher [with initated tone]: Ivan Catalan, work work! 

Teacher [goes over to Ivan]: What happened? 

[Student shows his sheet of paper.] 

Teacher: You've gone out [beyond the lines]. What? You need an eraser? 
[She gives him a piece of eraser and he cleans his sheet of paper ] 
Oscar: This is difficult! 

[Sergio turns and looks at Oscar s anchors.) 
Teacher: Sei^io li/ana. woik! 

[Other children continue to talk. Oscar tries to draw the anchors as similarh 

as possible to the model. He erases several times ] 
[A child begins to cry. The teacher comes over to me ] 
Teacher: There I have another problem, I don't know what's wrong • -ith 

this child, he cries for anything. He's crying because his paper is torn. 
Teacher [goes over to the student and gives him another sheet of paper]: 

l ake it and he careful! 
[One student helps another to do the work,] 

[Later] 

Sergio [turns]: 1 think 1 have finished, 

[He shows his sheet to Oscar. He has plated trees in one of the circles 
that should have sea-related subsets 1 ask him whv and he tells me it 
belongs to the lower subset. I tell htm it's wrong and he erases it.] 

Sergio: Oh, good! What an escape [referring to what might have happened 
if the teacher had seen it was wrong ] 

(fie looks at his drawing,] 

Sergio: I hadn't put the anchors. 

[Uu-r] 

Teacher [with angrv tone]: Rodrigo Pereira, Mauritio! 
[One student explains to another how to do the stars ] 

[Liter] , 
Teacher [with an initated tone]: Ivan C atalan, what are \ou doingr 
Ivan: I'm looking for an eraser, 

'Teacher: I gave you one before; vou've lost it alrcadv? 
'Teacher [angrilv]: Andrea, go to voui seat, What do vou want? 
Andrea: An eraser. 

Teacher: Can*! vour neighbour lend vou one? 

Teacher [to another student): Sergio Li/ana, don't vou undetstand? Did >»» 
finish your work? Then work- 
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Practically all of this lesson was taken up with order motions, with the 
children clearly not daring to request explanations, and with most of the 
help needed being given by one child to another. There was no indication 
of concern for initiative, imagination, or responsibility. The important orders 
related to, for example, the type of pencil to use and the order of the task 
(sea subset first, nature subset later). There was evidence of poor management 
skills resulting in the teacher spending a lot of time dealing with requests 
from the children for proper materials. 

Another of the classes observed, however, had no students classified 
as failures at the end of the school year. Abstracting from all other conditions 
that might have contributed to such results, we looked at the teacher's 
interaction with that class. We observed that she preferred to follow the 
children's learning pace rather than ensure that objectives be rigidly followed. 
As she told us 

The school program requires the children to read, bui not fluently; it is 
not necessary for them to recognize all the sounds, they do not have to 
he fluent until the end of the second grade. 

This teacher was equally concerned with acknowledging the children's 
own modes and needs. More than forcing discipline, she searched for different 
strategies to use when she observed that her students were not responding 
as she wanted them to. This might result in having them take a rest or having 
them go out and play. During lessons, she demonstrated warmth and affection. 
We never saw her shout or lose her self-control. 

I never use harsh words with the children; it's like an inner thing 1 have 
1 have never used a word that might hurt a child, 

his teacher indicated that she misted the children's ability to learn. 

hink my class is an even one. Although there are difference* - some 
aic slower than others — all except two cases are salvageable. But what 
I lack is time because you cannot leave M students asitie in ordei to care 
for 2. 

In spite of her saying this, we observed that during the school year she 
did provide individual attention to those two children who were having 
difficulties; she worked with them during recreation time or after the classes 
were over. Juan Carlos was one of these students; he had speech difficulties 
and could not learn to read, The teacher tried a different reading method 
and, as often as possible, endeavoured to communicate to him her confidence 
that he would be able to learn. 

1 do not want nor believe that Juan Carlos will repeat the vear because 
he has many good qualities. I think he does have specific learning problems 
as he constantly forgets what he has learnt, even though he is keen to 
work. He behaves very well; apparently he concentrates on what he is doing, 
but has not been able to catch on the reading met hanisms without forgetting. 
Recently, we succeeded in something, but he still is far behind the rest. 
I had to change the te\t he uses. 1 am now using a different reader with 
him, 

In her relationship with parents, this teacher tried to engage their aid 
by requesting them to be cautious in placing too main demands on the 
children. She also asked them to refrain from punishing poor learning so 
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as not to obstruct her work. This often meant placing her in opposition with 
the parents. One parent told us 

I demand from him that he do his homework, that he study, while the 
senorita [teacher] tells me I should not demand so much, that I am too 
demanding. She said that the txw would learn little by little, that he would 
take some time, but that eventually he would learn, She told me to be patient. 

There are no special reasons to believe that this teachers class had 
any better intake than the other classes, yet the classroom atmosphere and 
the student results were different. 

Teaching Conditions 

On the issue of teacher responsibility for learning, it would be unfair 
to exclude from these descriptions the working conditions that surround the 
teaching process. As perceived by the teachers, the factors attectmg the quality 
of their work were the poor material conditions, bureaucratic demands, lack 
of adequate technical support, curricular deficiencies, extracurricular activities, 
and, more recently, the consequences of the municipalization of the school 
system. 

The school buildings were not considered satisfactory. The teacher whose 
lesson on sets we have transcribed worked in a long narrow classroom with 
small windows. The children were seated in pairs along two rows of chairs 
separated by a narrow corridor. The surroundings were noisy. 

In this school, another problem is that the premises are not adequate. In 
winter, the room is very dark It is too long, the children at the back cannot 
hear nor see well. And so I have to keep on tunning backwards and forwards. 
The children are on top of each other. One cannot teach. You can't hear 
anything. In itself it's difficult without adding the problem of the band [school 
band playing in the gym]. 

The teachers felt they lacked support from other professionals such as 
the guidance counselor. 

The guidance counselor should be a hundred percent present in the school; 
working with the children in workshops, in groups, in order to detect, to 
give them a test, to begin to understand. Or they should test the parents, 
give them films, talks and all those things. That's something ideal, ideal 
because when one says that it could be that way, one is told that it is an 
illusion, that it cannot be so. All that is important now is that there he 
a lot of children in order to get subsidy. If we find a child with a problem 
he should be helped. What do we gain by notifying the problem? At the 
beginning of the year we were asked to fill in a huge form for each child. 
We did it and what, what has happened? It was supposed to help the children, 
but nothing has happened, 

The curriculum prescriptions were perceived as an imposition and 
teachers resented their lack of participation in developing the curriculum. 

From what I know, all comes from above and it has always been that way, 
There never was a syllabus prepared by teachers. 1 think that if we are 
talking about a primary curriculum then primary teachers should be called. 
Now, look at the text issue, To me that was pure business! But we were 
forced to use such a text. 
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The teachers we interviewed were also unhappy about the quality of 
both the programs and the texts used. 

I consider the programs to be unsatisfactory. In the first place, the maths 
syllabus is too heavy and the textbooks are inadequate. The social sciences 
syllabus is too short. There are only two or three social sciences items for 
the year. Natural sciences is good because it has the new method. Special 
techniques is too long. Thus, one subject does not relate to another. 

Kxtracurricular activities were seen to interrupt the normal course of 
activities, rather than to ha^e an educational function, especially as they were 
arranged not by the teacher hut by the school head teacher or outside 
authorities. 

All those activities take up a lot of time. Because, just as we are becoming 
involved in something we are taken away from it; and then one has to 
work 10 set up an exhibition or get the children to recite a poem, or prepare 
a number. We are interrupted and lose the thread of what we are teaching, 
the children, especially considering that children are prone to heroine lost. 
Too many extracurricular activities! We do not have a right to voice or 
vote! We are not at all consulted! 

As in all other systems, these teachers felt frustrated at the extrenielv 
hierarchical and bureaucratic way in which school life was administered. 

Sometime:" 1 have sent in reports (to the diagnostic centres) relating to 
problems that a fleet a child . , . and here there is a problem, too much 
bureaucracy. One cannot decide to do something that might benefit a child 
because first one has to go through the whole hierarehv. although 1 was 
always told: iiste-.i colleague, if you think it's convenient, then do it! 

The most recent source of difficulties as perceived by the teachers was 
the municipalization of the school system (see Chapter 1). As the schools 
passed from centralized to local municipal control, all soils of unforeseen 
consequences affecting the teachers had emerged, For example, the new 
municipalization ruling stipulated that for the schools to receive their State 
subsidies, they must have an average daily attendance of 4o pupils per 
classroom. Teachers were urged to see that the number of pupils did not 
go down, even if they had to fetch their pupils from home. Teachers also 
perceived this number of children as being excessive given the material 
conditions under winch they had to work. 

1 find that it is too much, lis too much work, because there ale mothers 
who warn . . . for example, one savs to me: "Did he do his homewoik?" 
They think thai their child Ls the onl\ one we have to care for, but theie 
aie all the rest. 

The ideal number would he 15 more or less. But 1 think one could do 
a good job with 25. Ill is is all the mote necessarv given the ptoblems and 
difficulties of these c hildren, if lhc\ were belter fed. thev did nut have 
the problems thev have now. 

Not only did teachers have to perform their daily educational activities, 
but the new municipal system had also added the burden of forms to fill 
in and of more control on lesson preparation. Faced with these requirements, 
teachers had to decide either to cany them out dining lesson time or after 
school when they were already tired and had other duties to perform at 
home. 
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It's exhausting! Because one does not finish the work here hut has to continue 
at home. Of course, there are those who say M I don't take anything home." 
But 1 can't do office activities here. 1 can't write, there has to be silence 
and peace. 

This is a recent requirement. I remember that before we only used to have 
one theme. Now, as colleagues say — we talk among ourselves — we need 
more time to plan, we waste our time, in this sense, instead of caring for 
the child who is having problems. Instead of doing that we have to stay 
to fill in papers and more papers. 

Paper filling takes a lot of time from what is one's main task, that is, to 
teach children, to give them all the time! 

Such is the pressure on pupil presence in schools (for subsidy purposes), 
that the teachers resented what they perceived as a "monetarization" of the 
schools. 

To me schools have become a business. The people in the technical 
department [supervisory personnel] are like a foreman who checks whether 
this or that has been done. Here at school th*?re are problems becai e 
of there being other schools around (two other schools are lodged on the 
same site and function at different times of the day]. We do not know 
what to do to get more students. We've even been told that we should not 
make demands to the children and their parents so that we may prevent 
them from moving to another school. So one has to pretend that the child 
is progressing even though he may not be, to avoid having the child leave 
the school. 

Job security was also threatened by the municipal system. 

There are schools that have disappeared. They have disappeared. And that 
brings a lot of problems. Personnel have been changed. In other locations 
they have lost their jobs. People here have been called to retirement. There 
are all sorts of fears, and in this way thev tie our hands up. 

One is not secure nor at rest, I say, if one is not to be secure, if ow 
is not to have* security when one is sick or has something, at least one 
should he secure at work; if not. one cannot work with the nerves at rest. 
Since our transfer! al to the Municipality, we have had to sign a new contract 
every year. That contract may finish and we can be told that the next veai 
we will not have our contract renewed. The situation is not as it was before. 

Municipalization had also led to a more complex system of controls and 
supervision as these functions became shared by Ministry authorities and 
municipal personnel. 

If one is a professional and responsible, it is awtul to he invigilated . , . . 
Thev have come. I don't know how many times to look at our plans, to 
see that these follow the books. I think it's excessive, thev are always 
supervising and checking us when it would be better if we were left alone. 

Those are the details that are demoralizing. Thev seem lu live constant!* 
(becking whether the paper or not the paper. Did vou turn it in? If it had 
to he turned in at \ and you did so at 3 o'clock . . . . Such is the detail, 
such is the checking 

In considering the conditions that, to a certain extent, explain the 
professional frustration of teachers, we wanted to underline some of the 
mitigating factors for the problems discussed earlier. However, despite the 
intensity of these conditions, not all that goes on in teaching can be 
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deterministically attributed to factors outside the teachers' sphere of respon- 
sibility. Difficulties do not always act as limiting conditions- The ability to 
overcome them may, in fact, create conditions for more successful results 
in teaching. Teachers still have to judge what is an unavoidable limitation 
and what is not. The teacher in our study who had ended the year having 
no children judged as failures had encountered easy earlier experiences. She 
had been trained as all other teachers had and she had experienced the 
same vexing teaching conditions, In her beginning years as a teacher, she 
had worked in a rural location, traveled long distances every day to get to 
school, and taught children from very poor and illiterate backgrounds. Her 
interpretation of this experience, as far as her teaching was concerned, was 
different, however, from that of other teachers. 

The experience was awful but useful. It's the other face of our profession, 
different from what is done here .... U is the kind of experience that 
perhaps shows one how to teach. 
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Interpreting Success and Failure 



Having experienced the complexity of lif e in the schools and classrooms 
of this study, with their sometimes erratic handling of social background, 
their material limitations, and the contradictory* styles of teaching and learning, 
as well as the meaning structures used to interpret school activities, we 
understood that it would not be easy to generalize about the production of 
success or failure in school. We fell, however, that the attempt to reconstruct 
life as observed should not preclude an effort to highlight events that, in 
the eves of the observer, had appeared to be significant. Throughout the 
analvsis of the various country ethnographies, not only did there emerge 
context-specific pictures of what lite in the schools was like, with its routines 
and predominant operational systems, but it was also possible to discern 
recurrences from country to country, which suggested the possibility of a 
more general understanding of the conditions for school failure. Such 
reclining events Stave thus been lifted from the mass of available data and 
placed under broad categories. As defined, these categories may appear to 
the reader as obvious or simple, but they have been purposefully formulated 
this way to keep them as close as possible to the facts and to avoid the 
excesses of abstract conceptualization. 

In attempting to look at the four country situations in a general mode 
and to establish some interpretative categories, we saw the need to give two 
separate treatments to the data. First, we have what may be called the "observed" 
processes both within and outside the classroom; from these, we have selected 
significant events and grouped them under general thematic descriptors. 
Second, we have noted the meanings that were conveyed to us bv the various 
participants in the educational process, especially the teachers, either directiv 
in interviews or inferred from the observation of events; within these, we 
have concentrated on what we call their practical educational ideologies. 
Ideologies are seen as ways of thinking about reality thai are superimposed 
on events ami serve to justify actions or to explain situations, at times in 
distorted or incomplete ways. The consideration of "observed" processes and 
"inferred" ideologies have, in turn, prepared the way for some suggestions 
about causes or explanatory factors of failure and suggested what might be 
done to diminish their effects. 

Observed Processes within the Classrooms 

Because teachers are the central figures in the classroom and largeU 
determine what takes place within its confines, the focus of this study has 
been mostly on them and their activities. Thus, a number of situations were 
seen to be generally associated with conditions mat support failure. The fact 
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thai they are signaled out as teacher-related behaviours does not mean that 
thev are exclusive to teachers or that they are not acceptable to the entire 
set of actors that partake in the teaching-learning process, including parents. 
It is their universality, we believe, that provides them with a particular strength. 

Benevolent despotism 

Benevolent despotism could be taken as another term for authoritar- 
ianism, although it is not precisely or only that. Practically all the teachers 
in the study had a sense of their responsibility for the course of events within 
their classes, although not necessarily for its outcomes. The teachers' sense 
of being conductors and responsible for events seemed to translate itself 
into viewing themselves in a pupil-teacher relationship in which the pupils 
confer favours upon the teacher. The teachers' typical call to the children 
was to request that things he done "for the teacher's sake": "haganme esto" 
(do this tor me). The children were regarded as having the duty of rendering 
services to the teacher, the main senile being to learn as indicated. For 
the most pan, with some notable exceptions, children were asked to follow 
exaitb the teacher's instructions, which were delivered in tones of greater 
01 lesser care or respect. 

In the Bolivian classrooms, for example, little of the children's own work! 
of exjHMiences was used as a learning input. The concept of pupil participation 
in the learning process, to which practically all teachers gave lip service, 
involved merely allowing children to respond to questions or to carry out 
special tasks alienated to selected pupils. An extreme case of this concept 
of participation was found in the student's council meetings held in the Chilean 
schools. Besides being mostly an opportunity for the teacher to obtain help 
in the enforcement of discipline and order, the pupils were no? even given 
the opportunity to decide for themselves who should lake up leadership 
positions in these councils. 

| In a 4th-veai ( lass, the teac her discusses with the pupils the situation of 
those who ha\c no responsibility on the student council. He explains 
that the> should all be involved either in a committee or in other school 
activities. He then goes on to tell them that he will be changing some 
<»l them from their positions.] 

Itmhn . and mavbe also the leadeis. I will change ihem! 

Tnulw Chairman, open the session! 

Chan student; hi the name of Cod, the session is open. 

| 1 he seoe!ai\ reads out the minutes.] 

Itdihn see now We shall give responsibility to those who do not 

have it. Also, hv the end of the month we will he changing out notebooks. 
You should not lose vour notebooks, because if you do, you must pav 
foi them Yon must be responsible! F.vervhody must have a responsibility 
Yes. vnungsteis. this will help u> latet when we aie giown up and have 
to woik. 

Another loim of interpreting student participation and of asserting the 
(cachet's t ight to delegate by grace of his authority was in the selec tion and 
conferment of special status to certain pupils. The youngster selected would 
then be excused from a number of tasks that others had to perfoim. Such 
was the case of Patricia in Venezuela (see Chapter 3), whose special treatment 
included authorin to have other children obey her or risk being scolded 
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by the teat her. Similarly, selection could be arbitrarily exercised in the granting 
of requests from the children, as seen in the following situation. 

Christian (to the teacher]: Miss, may I go to the toilet? 

[He walks out of the classroom without waiting for permission to go.] 

Martela: May 1 go to the toilet? 

[The teacher signals permission.] 

(hibriel: May 1 go to the toilet? 

(Teacher gives a negative signal.] 

The son of messianic aura that appeared to surround the teachers' mode 
of relationship was illustrated in the teaching monologues reported in the 
Venezuelan study, where teachers engaged in long series of questions and 
self-responses, generally intermingling content with disciplinarian elements. 
Another form of inducing participation and then effectively canceling the 
contribution that children might make to a learning sequence (see Chapter 
5) was when teachers used their own or a book statement to summarize 
what had been said. An obviously unintended mode of exerting authority 
in teaching, but one found in many rooms, was to correct statements through 
means of an incorrect statement. 

[ Teacher requests a student to produce his homework. ] 
Pupil: I sona forgot it [se me le quedo en la uisa\\ 

Teacher: How. you sona forgot it? How you gonna learn to speak ri&ht 
[vuando vai a aprender a hahlar bum\\} 

A teacher's position was also asserted when she showed that she 
eonsideied it a right 'to decide whether to provide feedback to a pupil's answer 
or contribution. To ignore pupils' responses, as reported in the Colombian 
studv, was a common practice in all the other classrooms of the study, Pupils' 
errors were often treated by the teachers as something of a personal insult, 
to which they reacted by threatening punishment: i lev, you never do anything 
well. Next time, I'm going to send you to the office (a punishment]. Now 
go over to the comer and stand there!" 

The frequently observed response of the children to such an authoritarian 
mode of dealing vvi'h them was to accept this as characteristically belonging 
to the teaching tole. A good example of this understanding was the way 
in which, when asked to take a leadership position during a teaching activity, 
they imitated their teacher s authoritarian role. 

Emilia [acting as coordinate! of her group]: Now. let's read! 
|Thr children read silently, while Fmilia does the same aloud.] 
Emilia: No! Kvewone should look for the subject and predicate! 
[With an authoritarian tone, she reads a sentence and asks each child to 
indicate which is the subject and whkh is the predicate.] 

These Colombian child coordinators even used the nagging style of (he teacher 
u> collect other pupils: 'Tlor, what do you think we're doing, science or 
language?" To which Flor responded as she would to the teacher, by saving 
'Tin som !" The informant role enacted sometimes by the pupils was another 
indication of theii support tor the teac her's aura. 

Pupil: Miss, Agapo didn't bring lus hook* 
leathrr [to Agapo]: Win didn't yon bring il r 
[AgaiK) remains silent.) 

ftipii who npMed him: He onlv brought his music book! 



Not that their were no pupil rebellions against this teacher role mystique, 
but they were indirect and mostly took place as discipline violations when 
they were left alone, presumably as a means ol counterbalancing the tension 
created by the teachers' constant presence in the classroom. 

On the whole, children were convinced that teaching is a very important 
activity, that no matter how the teacher performs, only through her would 
they learn. M I think that my teacher is more important tor my learning 0 ; 
**I think it is the teachers, they teach and take care for our learning, they 
serve as our guide to learning." 

Failure to leant, however, was perceived by the children as being less 
attributable to the teacher (see Chapter 7); but even this perception seemed 
to be an indication of how much esteem they had for the teacher's positive 
role in promoting learning. 

Although parents in some contexts were less willing to endorse a messianic 
n/< foi the teacher, their criticisms ten tied not to be directed to the 
authoritarian mode of teaching, but to various behavioural faults in teachers: 
"being late, scolding my child, burdening parents with requests lot money, 
too many lessons missed" (because of teachers* absences), etc. In Bolivia, 
of all the parents interviewed, only one attributed her child's failure to the 
teacher: "The teacher is bad, she calls my child an ass." In certain respects 
then, only when benevolent despotism was joined to incompetence were the 
teachers judged as not fulfilling their role as educators and not stimulating 
children to learn. 

The events observed that led us to conceptualize teachers' behaviour 
as that of "benevolent despots" did, concurrently with other fac tors, appear 
to affect the children's perception about the extent of their ability to work 
productively. It also affected their response to teaching, rendering it largely 
automatic and centred on how to guess the adequate response to arbitrary 
questioning. These effects, however, were softened when teachers manifested 
care for the children and used nonthi eatening language to assert their position 

Learning versus being "good" and "clean" 

There is a fine line between the need to teach children to be disciplined, 
orderly, and clean in their work and the need to ensure that learning takes 
place. In the first years of primary school, it is especially easy to tip the 
balance in favour of form rather than content, and this seemed to be the 
case in many of the classes studied. To write neatly is an important Ist-year 
teaching objective; however, when quality is judged constantly in terms of 
how nice something looks, then the real purpose of learning may be defeated. 

[In a Colombian lst-year class, the teacher is conducting a writing-rea^uess 
exercise by asking the child! en to make crosses in a squared notebook 
A pupil t nines up to the teacher and shows her his notebook.) 

leather: Yes. it's beautiful! Go back to your place! 

Teacher [to anothei pupil], (iustavo, good (Sod! Look, vou've put a cross 

in one square and not in the other Let me see* 
Teacher [to the rest of die pupils); Sit up straight! Put voui notebooks in 

the collect position so thai you can do your task correctly! 
[She goes on working with (histavo,] 
Teacher: Do you see. Gustavo? You can also do it nueh! 
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Fint-grtuU 1 students, Santiago, Chile, 

[Another pupil brings his work to the teacher.] 
Teacher: Beautiful! 

Im copia (copying into a notebook) was an important part of classroom 
activities in Chilean schools. Its purpose was defined clearly as one of 
promoting habits of order and cleanliness. While the teacher was engaged 
in other activities, the children were asked to copy anodyne sentences such 
as Lita toma te (Lita takes tea), easily susceptible of being read out, incorrectly, 
as Lita tomate because of the emphasis on syllabic reading. However, pupils 
could also be found copying clearly incorrect sentences such as 'toma la 
rnano" (take the hand;. Most of the time, these children were not asked to 
read out what they had written and only occasionally did the teacher check 
their work. For example, a child was seen copying what should have been 
la leclie es run (milk is nice) as la k es rica. Whenever tasls were corrected, 
the emphasis was always on order and cleanliness. 

Teacher [to a pupil]: Why that red line? You must put your letters close 
together so that they all fit in the notebook! 

Teacher [to another pupil]: You must copy downwards. I don't want those 
little ears on the books [referring to the way the paper lifts at the edges 
due to use]. If they have little ears it's because you are careless; I always 
put clips on them. Tell your mother to buy a plastic cover to put over 
the paper cover, so that it looks nice! 

Piipils [repeat in chorus]: Nice, 

1'he observation of norms was also included in the concept of being 
a good student. Thus, teachers took quite a lot of time to teach these norms 
and to make sure that they were observed. Such norms, however, especially 
those that were school rules, were not always explained; therefore, not only 
did they appear to be arbitrary, but they were also exercised arbitrarily. 
Examples of such norms were the titles about lining up before entering a 
classroom, about dressing, the procedures for greeting someone entering a 
classroom, or the demand that children go to the toilet only during break 
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time. Teachers, however, also had their own norms, which they explained 
somewhat more frequently. The teaching of rales in the 1st year tended to 
overshadow other teaching, both in time and attention, as was evident from 
the constant interruptions used to remind pupils that they should observe 
the established norms. 

readier: What arc the norms for silent reading? 
I*upits: Not to talk! 

Teacher; Montoya, why are you away from your place, you have work to 

do and it must be finished by ten past ten. 
Teacher {to a pupil who is sitting with his back against the wall]: Hey. don't 

throw yourself around sit straight! 
Teacher [to another pupil]: Charlie, this is lesson time. Let's get that clear! 
Teacher: Everyone pay attention! 

Teacher (to a pupil]: Erie Conea, we are looking at the lx>ard: I haven't 

told you to get your books out! 
Teacher: We are having a lesson. We mus! keep out mouths shut! 

A routine partly connected with learning and partly connected with self- 
discipline was the assignment and correction of homework. In almost all 
the classes observed, this represented a major component of everyday activities, 
taking up a fair amount of the time a? the beginning of the day. Correction, 
however, did not always involve what the word suggested. While keeping 
an eye on the rest of the class, teachers' attention was tnostlv concentrated 
on seeing whether homework had actually been done and how nicely it was 
presented. 

Temhei [to the pupils]: lake mil \oiir notebooks. 1 am going to look m 
\our calligraphy work! 

( The children obey and the teacher walks through the rows o( desks. looking 
and commenting on the work of the children.] 

Teacher; Homework is to be done at home! The la/v ones must come with 
their mother, . . .Your mother is good at complaining, but you don't do 
your homework! . . .You must do them! These exercises must he done 
at home It only ial*es a little time!. , .Those- children who didn't bring 
their homework will be left without a break tomorrow. . . Krnesto. who 
did the work tor you? You didn't do the big numbers! 
[sitting next to Krnesto]: It was his brother who did it 1 

Teacher: So you were absent and didn't do vour homework' 'Sou must do 
it again tomorrow! 

The amount of time taken up with procedural i.nd discipline-related 
activities (WO to 40 minutes before a lesson would get going) suggests that, 
in practice, teachers were ready to lessen learning time, if required, to keep 
the pupils firmly under control The "good" pupil, for these teachers, was 
a well-behaved child who empathized with and accepted their authority, 
defending it before the other pupils ("don't bother Miss!"). 

In examining the reasons for .ill these instances of concentrated attention 
on posture, silence, and so on, a plausible explanation is that the homes 
from where most of the children came were judged by tin* teachers as being 
"unsatisfactory." In other words, the operational convic tion of the teachers 
was that poor children by nature are dirty and undisciplined. Thus, teachers 
seemed to think that before any learning could take place, these faults would 
have to be corrected. In creating appropriate conditions for such collections 
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to occur, teachers seemed to engage most of their energy, thereby displacing 
what should have been their main concern: helping pupils with their learning 
difficulties. 

Labeling, downgrading 

The Promethean mystique that sometimes is conferred on the teachers' 
role reaches its most negative expression when it includes the light to select 
"chosen" or "favourites" from among the gnnip. The observation of Chilean 
classrooms (Chapter 7) highlighted the way in which teachers, by the end 
of a school year, carried out such forms of selection. Certain children became 
targets for teacher behaviours that ranged from pejorative nicknaming to 
downright accusations of laziness, dishonesty, and irresponsibility. As was 
found in the cases narrated in the Chilean ethnography, most of the childr en 
affected by such a teacher attitude lost confidence in themselves and their 
ability to be successful at work. Most of these pupils became the school failures 
of that year of observation. 

The consequences of a labeling process that involves erroneous or 
misguided perceptions about what a child is able to do were not so clearly 
evident in the other country ethnographies; this was mainly because none 
of the other countries pursued the range of developments in a school year 
as did Chile. From their observations of school and classroom life, however, 
all study groups did report the persistence of attitudes we have represented 
as "denigratory" or "downgrading." One of the most common was the attitude 
described in the Colombian studv as teacher's "irony" or "intermittent 
deafness," involving sarcastic comments or responses to pupil interventions, 
or the attitude of ignoring a pupil's contribution to the lesson. 

Colombia 

leacha [with iiom in her voice); Good! Let me congratulate you on not 
bringing youi homework! 

Venezuela 

irmhrr: As Luis likes to look like a monkey, I'm going to bring him a disguise 
so that he ran monkey about with eveiybody! I'm going Uy bring a puppet 
one day and ask him 10 dance and move around, and as you like to 
imitate everything, you will have u> do what he does. 

Bolivia 

It'uiher: Shut up! Kdwin. shut up! Now. let's write in the number lour. , , . 

Denigratory attitudes were also represented as straightforward downgrad- 
ing of a pupil's self-respect. 

Chile 

Tfathn \ walking around the c lass and looking at the children trying to make 
words with letter shapes. She goes past Alberto]: Alberto IVreira neut 
does anything, he loses his books, his pencils, his erasers. , , ! 

In some classes, as, for example, in 2nd year in Bolivia, the climate 
was one of constant nagging. Although Ist-year children genet ally experienced 
kind teac hers who were toler ant of their difficulties and misbehaviour, once 
they moved to 2nd year, the situation changed considerably. The atmosphere 
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then became one of shouts, threats, and punishments, which led pupils to 
retreat more and more into passivity and silence. 

Pupil: Me, Miss? 

Teacher: You, shut up. . .silence. 1 will speak. Eliodoro, you haven't washed 
your ears! 

Teacher | referring over and over to the meaning of a plane]: What is a 

plane? 
[Pupils remain silent.] 
Teacher: Lxt's sec Rina. what is a plane? 
[Rina does not answer.) 

Teacher; Let's see Humberto, you always have so much to say! 
[Hunihcrto remains silent,] 

Teacher: There's time for everything except learning; here it looks as it I 

am talking to the walls, to the chalkboard! 
(As the diss continues to be silent, the teacher repeats the concept, aftet 

which the children repeat in chorus what she has just said.] 

In many of these classes, children could he singled out as either "useless" 
or "favourites." Patricia was one of the f avourites in Venezuela who was always 
being called upon to perform a special service for the teacher: to provide 
her with a book or to wipe the board. Patricia responded to this attention 
by flattering the teacher whenever there w as a chance to do so, thus reinforcing 
her position as a "favourite/* 

[The teacher is drawing a butterfly on the hoard. Two pupils suggest it 

is ugly.) 
(hmilo: Ooh. the butterfly! 
Enrique: Miss, can I do it for vou? 
Camilo: 1 thought the butterfly was a grasshopper! 
Patricia: Miss, it s veiv nice! 
Teacher; Thank vou, Patricia! 

In Patricia's class, Victoria received a very different treatment. A quiet 
girl who hardly interacted with anybody, Victoria was always held responsible 
for any noise there might he in the room or was nagged at if, by any chance, 
she failed to live up to the teacher s reasonable or unreasonable expectations. 

Teacher; Whose is this book? I'm asking because it doesn't have a name! 
Victoria: Mine, mine! 

1'eaihcr [with sarcastic tone]: So vou didn't put vour name on it; vou want 

us to guess, . . . 
Teacher: And this one. to whom does it belong* 
Another pupil: Mine, mine! 

[ The teacher gives him the book without saying anvthing.] 

Arbitrariness, nagging, and consistent ignoring of the contributions of 
some children, while accepting those of others in the context of teaching- 
learning activities seemed to set the stage for failure. Ibis obviously docs 
not explain all of the process, but depending on how supportive the home 
environment or how consistently negative the atmosphere at school might 
be, the early development of an incapacity to cope could doom a child to 
failure. "I think that my son suffers at school," said the mother about Boris, 
a Bolivian child, who felt he was no good because his teacher had told him 
so, because the other kids had said so, and because he really perceived himself 
as being stupid {"Soy uti burro 1 ). 
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Teaching as a "guessing game" 

Teaching is, of course, the main concern of the school and the central 
activity of every classroom. It is assumed that through teaching, a content 
will he conveyed and children will learn. Few teachers view themselves as 
mere caretakers of young people; on the contrary, they are conscious of 
their responsihility to provide the stimulation for children to learn. Beyond 
acknowledging this initial responsihility, however, there is wide divergence 
regarding how much further it extends. That is, in their teaching activities, 
how responsible are teachers for the extent of their pupils' learning (see 
Chapter 7)? In this sense, the way in which teaching-learning actually takes 
place is of importance if the role of the teacher is to be examined. 

In considering the country ethnographies, it was possible to see forms 
of structuring the teaching situation that responded more or less to the norms 
set forth in auricular reforms. Some teachers were careful to observe the 
forma! provided by their Ministry of Kducation syllabuses, i.e., behavioural 
objectives, teaching stages involving motivation activities, development, con- 
clusion, and, in even case, the setting of and correction of homework. 

leat hers in Venezuela used this structure, as did one of the teachers 
in Colombia who was involved in the Kscuela Nueva experiment (see 
Chapter 3). Chilean teachers also used this structure; teachers in Bolivia, less 
so. Thus, the predominant structure observed was what might be called the 
"modern" form of organizing teaching, in contrast to the traditional lecture • 
recitation mode found elsewhere. However, the flesh and blood of the observed 
teaching structure was quite different in consistency. 

Teachers could thus be placed along a continuum ranging from those 
who were convinced that the life of a teacher consisted of awakening and 
developing a child's potential to think and to act autonomously and creatively, 
to those, unfortunately the majority, who felt most satisfied when the class 
had expressed what was in that teat hers mind, no matter how ill suited 
the means, Observation of the teaching in many of the classes allowed us 
to detect as a predominant style what we might call a mechanistic form of 
recitation (question-answer sequences). This seemed to exact as a concomitant 
learning activity what we have called "guessing. ,M Teaching was understood 
by pupils and teachers alike as a game where guessing held the centi al position; 
or, one might say, it appeared as a distorted application of the principles 
of '"discovery learning." 

Ttuufar: Pm vom books away! Now, what is a sound* 

[ I he teat her begins to talk about what she was dictating earlier) 

Tmchn: Now silence, what is a sound? 

[Pupils remain silent.) 

I'mchtr: What is a soundr 

[ Pupils talk among themselves, hut do not answer] 

leather: Shh! I'm asking you! 

Juan: The vibration of one hotly agaitist anotiu-1. 

l \hv phiasr "leaching a* a guessing Kanu-" v%as coined bv ihv ( olombian and Chilian 
ifNeauhrrs as tlu \ obst nt d [lit thildit n engaged in t * constant viUm to rucss what the irai hn 
was aiming at. 
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Teacher; l^t's sec. Who can tell me what is a sound? 
[Pupils remain silent.) 

Teacher: Let me see, who can tell me what is a sound? 

(Pupils still silent.] 

Pedro: The vibration. . . 

Teaclier [interrupting]: Of what? 

[Pedro does not respond ] 

Raul: The vibration of two bodies! 

[Another occasion] 

Teacher: Well, now look at this little picture, let's see! 
Ikry: A girl! 

Teacher: So, what does it seem to you? 
Pupils [together]: A girl! 
Teacher: A girl, a doll, what else? 
Pupils: Ail element! 

Teacher: What meaning does this girl, this doll have for us in maths? 
Pupils [together]: An element! 
Teacher: What? 

Ihipils [together]: An element! 
Teacher: An element, a what? 
Ihtpib [together]; A unit. 

(Another occasion] 

Teacher: Yesterday, we began to talk aUnU something very nice which 1 

drew in this [she begins to draw a circle]. What is it called? 
Pupils [together]: A set! 

Teacher [repeats without correcting]; How did 1 call it? 
Same pupils: A closed curve! 

[The teacher lias finished the drawing and now there is a circle with teacups 
in it.] 

Teacher: So what is [his? 
One pupil: Teacups. 

[ The teacher notices that the ihildien have not understood and so she 

retraces her steps.] 
ftipit. Teacups. 

Teacher: Which I closed in with a: 
hipils: Curve! 

Teacher: What kind of curve? 
hipil: Closed! 
Teaclier: This is a set ofr 
hipils: Teacups! 

The purposes of teaching, acknowledged as such for the 1st year of 
the primary school, are that children should learn to read, to write, and 
to perform basic mathematical operations. When talking about themselves 
and their classes, the teachers in this study, in fact, measured their effectiveness 
in these terms; "By the end of the year I hope that all my children will 
have learned how to read." Those who considered that they would have 
failure cases suggested that this would occur in spite of their efforts and 
that it would be due to causes for which they were not responsible. 

The development of language, which is an important element in a child's 
understanding of the world and in his or her relations to others, was an 
almost entirely ritualistic activity in the schools studied. Reading was taught 
by means of the syllabic method and took the same form in practically even 
Ist-year class observed. 
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Bolivia 

Teacher [writing on the board]: MA - MA: ina-me-mi-mo-nm. PA - 

PA: pa-pu-pi-po-pe, l)K - DO; di-do-da-du-dc. 
Teacher [to the children as she points to the words]: Now, all of you, repeat! 
[Pupils repeat loudly.] 

Venezuela 

Teacher: nia-tnc-nii-mo. 
Joselo: ma -me -mi -mo. 

Teacher: ma-ma. 
Joselo: ma-ma. 

Teacher: a-ni-a. 
Joselo: ama, 

Teacher: No, that is not "a", as is this one [she points to a letter in the 
book]. 

Teacher: What letter is this one? 
Joselo: O. 

Teacher: Mi mama nie ama [my mother loves me]. You musi revise, go and 
sit down! 

Reading comprehension was rarely achieved because of an excessive 
emphasis on form, punctuation, and intonation as the children read; not 
even through guessing were the pupils able to deliver answers about the 
texts they read that conveyed any impression they understood their meaning. 

Teaching the older classes involved the attainment of objectives that 
are not as tangible as those of the 1st year. For the most part, teachers in 
this study tended to perceive their goal as getting through the syllabus, 
regardless of how much the pupils might be understanding or learning. The 
syllabus contents were straightforward: language, science, maths, and some 
historical facts, besides crafts, physical education, and musical activities. The 
principal teaching strategies used were Ui copia and el cuestionario. These 
exercises consisted of copying from a text or from the board (often out of 
the teacher s guide or the children's textbook); sometimes these copies look 
the form of questions for the children to answer and memorize at home. 
The teaching of maths followed the usual technique of explanations followed 
by individual and group practice. On the whole, then, teaching methods tended 
to be fairly stereotyped in their use of the recitation methods and of routinely 
performed practical exercises, Occasionally, such as in the Bolivian case 
(Chapter 6) and in the creative community school in Venezuela (Chapter 3), 
it was possible to detect the use of more active and imaginative methods 
such as group discussions, dramatizations, puppet playing, and so on. However, 
these were rare exceptions from the generally grim atmosphere in which 
most lessons took place. 

There is not much point in dwelling further on the ritualistic character 
of teaching as found in many of these classrooms; it is a commonplace cliche 
to characterize teaching in low socioeconomic contexts of poor countries 
in this way. However, by grouping all these teaching forms under the heading 
of the "guessing game; 1 we have sought to highlight the extent to which 
teaching of this type is removed from the development of meaning structures 
and intelligent practical activity. By the end of their primary schooling, the 
children in these classes will have developed a limited vocabulary, minimal 
reading and writing skills, and, therefore, will hardly be capable of creative 
writing and will not have incorporated basic science concepts and facts into 
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their even-day knowledge of the world that surrounds them. The fortunate 
ones will be helped at home and may improve; the resistant ones will use 
their wits to learn on their own (as seen in the example of c hildren looking 
for meanings in a dictionary' (Chapter 3)). However, for most of those faced 
with such styles of teaching in authoritarian contexts and subjected to 
denigratory attitudes, the benefits of schooling will hardly be discernible. 

There are few anthropological studies about schooling in luitin America 2 : 
however, among the few that have included the observation of life in 
classrooms and schools, there has been a noticeable consensus in detecting 
the kinds of teaching characteristics that we also found in our study. The 
work of Reichel-Dolmatoff and Reichel-Dolmatoff (1973) on the Colombian 
community of Aritama carried out 25 years ago found that teaching in the 
local schools was beset by repetitive methods of instruction (knowledge 
expressed as series of questions and answers), including the frequency of 
erroneous contents. The authors detected attitudes among the teachers of 
favouritism, prejudice, social and cultural downgrading of the Indian people 
who lived in the community, and manifest preference for the well-dressed, 
well-behaved children. 

For tin- children who go to school, the leaching methods to which thev 
ate subjected, have a long-range iuiluence. In the first place, children are 
taught systematically about the value that being well-dressed and well-behaved 
confers in terms of prestige, and thev are taught to abhor and to ridicule 
am form of manual labour or cooperative effort. In the second place, 
"knowledge" is reduced to a set oi questions and answers which are alread\ 
determined, and beyond which, if anything, there is vers little to add or 
to leant. This same behavioural model is retained during adult life, the 
individual responding in a routine and stereotyped wa> to much repeated 
questions bur reftisirg to answer the unusual ones because that could 
diminish his prestige 

(Rekhel-Dolmatofl and tteit hel-Dohnaton 1973) 

Teachers and their Practical Ideologies 

As we reflected upon our experience of work in the various country 
contexts and read and sought to make sense of the many notes about 
classrooms and school events, we discovered the almost startling fact that 
rfie teacher's interpretations were extremely important. Fven though the study 
did not foc us on these interpretations or intend to examine them in anv 
depth, it was almost impossible to ignore their presence and possible 
contribution to the experiences of success and f ailure undergone by the school 
children. 

The teachers' thinking, interpretative framework, or ideologies, as one 
mav chose to call them, are widely studied in the current literature on teaching, 

^Carlos (!al\o (l'.iT'.J), toi the hitfin.itnm.il Development Rese.m h (eniie (IDRt ). teuevsed 
the .t\ aikihte .i nth Topological literaline on education in Mexico, Ktiadoi, Peru, and ftra/jt. Me 
< one haled th.it. although wide use was made of anthinpoloKU.il methods tot studying ediu anon.il 
pioblenis. Jew studies weie trul\ anthiopologu ai in natute. e\en fewei were studies that examined 
the effects of teaching and schooling fioin an anthiopologu.il perspective. Mote tecentK, the 
woik ol Klsie Rotkwell and associates in Mexico has concentrated on studies ot the Mexican 
priman school (eg. RotUell VM2; Rockwell and UiKez J«W2>. 
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What is examined in these studies are the working definitions that teachers 
construct for the situations they face: their often unexamined frameworks 
for interpreting what is going on and for taking the long-range and the more 
immediate decisions required for their practice as educators. 5 From a theo- 
retical point of view, the rationale for some of these studies is drawn from 
phenomenological sociology, especially the work of Berger and Luckmann 
(19t>6), Schutz (1967), and St hut/ and Luckmann (1974), with their stress on 
the structure of the "lived-worUT experiences, which are normally taken for 
granted but, in fact, act as perspectives for decision-making. 

In seeking to comprehend these interpretative schemes, it has seemed 
to us that the use Sharp (1981 ) makes of Althusser s (1977) concept of ••practical 
ideologies" is particularly relevant. Althusser defines "practical ideologies" 
in opposition to "theoretical ideologies" as the "complex formation of 
montages [sets] of notions-representations-images, on the one hand, and 
of montages [sets] of behaviour-conduct-atiitudes and gestures on the other" 
(Sharp 1981). The totality of these notions and behaviours become practical 
norms for taking up positions with respect to real things and to real individual 
and social problems. These real things and situations are, in classic Marxist 
theory, the structure of social relations and productive forces that correspond 
to a mode of production (such as in capitalism) where ideology 4 is simply 

'These studies have been curled out from cii lie*? fi H theoretical perspectives Hu a reuew 
on work within the cogmme psuhologx ftamewoik, see (Iaik and Yingei (lMHll Focusing mi 
the teacher's viewpoint in the definition of i lassroom situations. Stebbins (197*)) cndcawnned 
to show, in a stud* of Jamait an and (lan.uii.in teacheis, the thoughts and behaviour with which 
teachers o|>eratc on the job and of which the\ haieh aie conscious. Woods ( 1 W-Sl reviewed 
studies on "teat hei perspectives" carried out in Hiitam withn s\nibolic mtcrat tuinivi 
hamcwoik. Hba/ (lWt) has studied what she calls the (cachet's ^actual knowledge; h\ this, 
she- means "knowledge o! self, of the niiheu of teaching, of suhjei t matter, c unit ulum development 
and institution" (p 14) Hits unhides not oni\ intellectual beliefs, but also perceptions, feeling, 
values, pmposc. and c ommitmenl (p. 137). 

'Ideology is one of the most deflated concepts within theories inspiied bv Marxism. I he 
iiiteipiet.itions tange from those that subscribe to a \vr\ nude fm in of deiermmi*m. impUing 
that the subject has \er\ little oi no participation in ins oi bet ideologi/ation process- In its 
nioie lucid form, the deteiininist position is e\|>oundcd b\ Louis Althusser (P.I77), who de nes 
the notion of ideology as a faNe representation of realm because its origins lie picciseU in 
a realm beset with c nntradic turns thai must be o\ert time in prat tit e before the distortions picsent 
in ideology ale lemoved. He does not bclit'\e. howewr. that ideolog\ will evei disappeai because 
it also includes the was in which humans "live the u-lation between them and theii conditions 
of e xistence." This presupposes both a real relation and an imaginary lived" relation. People, 
howesef, do not c ontribute to the building of rhcir ideology; Oiev find it alteadv there It fuiu tious 
like "<ement" to hind people together and secure social cohesion Jurgen Hahennas (1971), 
representing what might be called iicch ritit.il Marxism, contends thai lonremporan western 
capitalism piesents a situation that cannot be anaivscd in exacth the same tenns that Mars 
did in the Wth tcnturv He feels that simple class inteiests are no longer what maintain the 
tapiialisi mode of production. Class antagonisms have not been abolished but have beiome 
late nt; the confli< t /one. he feels, is displaced to sulu ultuial groups (racial and ethnic I. likewise. 
Habei mas contends that the dcgiee ol in\olvemcnt of the subject (hettei understood as a collet the 
subject) in the maintenance of ideology is an ituportaiW one. Inasmikb as this subject is able 
to understand what the sources of his beh.rtiom aie and how it relates to ctmditioiis in societv. 
theie exists giound loi the overcoming of such conditions. In othei words, as Thompson (HWWi) 
asserts, " I be societal subjects mat attempt to dis}>e! the illusions of ideology thiough atolIectUe 
interpretation of needs undei the c oiinteif.it tual conditions of rational discourse ' l ikewise. 
(Wamsci's historical conception ol ideology underlines the role of mass consciousness as a 
ptogtessise ami neccssar\ condition fot revolutionary change (this represented as the snuggle 
foi ideological hegemom). 'a dialectics of t oust iousness* th.u is looted in the phenomeiiologv 
ol eveiwiat life" Ut. Bogg I l .^7t>: 1 but that is not independent honi strut tuial tiansftmnatious 
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the form by which, at the level of concepts, ideas, values, and norms, the 
contradictions in the real situation are veiled. 

Our use here of the concept of "practical ideology 11 is more pragmatic 
than its Marxist origins might allow. It seems to be a useful category, however, 
to designate the notion of a representation of reality that obscures the nature 
of its problems. In using it, we are mostly concerned about the specific way 
in which this representation is both received and constructed by the subject 
and its often less than conscious nature {Habemias 1971; I-acan 1970), and 
about the fact that it veils the responsibility or participation of the subject 
(i.e.. the teacher) in the reinforcement of conditions that sustain the problems 
in reality. In other words, to us, it seemed that when faced with the difficulties 
that the condition of being poor brings to young children, teachers, whether 
consciously or not, come to accept, somewhat uncritically, permissible available 
explanations to interpret these problems and to determine their course of 
action. 

The use of these explanations is further justified by the structural pressures 
from the politicoeducational systems of educ ation concerned (low salary level, 
}x>or working conditions, irritating rules, and regulations affecting their work, 
some of which were teferred to in Chapter 1). These pressures, in different 
ways, have the effect of restricting the teachers' possibility of fulfilling public Iv 
articulated educational aims and policies. The same effect results from the 
teachers' awareness of the limited pedagogical equipment recei\ed through 
training or from their mote experienced colleagues. Thus, so it seemed to 
us, it becomes plausible for teachers to accept the available explanations 
of pupil failure and to feel justified in shifting their responsibility in this 
respect to outside factors (situations and people). 

From the analysis of the countn ethnographies, what seemed to emerge 
in prac tically all cases was that teachers encountered their everyday teaching 
demands and problems by superimposing interpretation on the events as 
lived; interpretations that, taken in isolation, seemed plausible and certainly 
related to real things, but that in the context of the educational process in 
which these teachers were involved, were incomplete and often distorted. 
In this wav, the effect of these interpretations was to stop the seaich for 
more ac curate explanations of the difficulties encountered. 

Popkewit/ et al. (19S2), in their study on educ ational reforms in three 
different types of schools in the I'nited States, make use of a distinction 
that helps to understand the significance of the succ ess or f ailure of a program. 
They talk about a "surface" layer of meaning that pros ides criteria or standards 
for people to judge the outcomes of a program; e.g.. passing an exam or 
fulfilling spec ified objectives. However, the "underlying" layer of meaning 
includes those assumptions and guidelines for actions that provide people 
in at) institution with a feeling of security. The wav we see what we ha\c 
called "prac tical ideologies" is as a set of beliefs about what causes success 
or failure that are partially rooted in the teachers' interpretation of social 
or other pedagogical theories and partially rooted in the need for teachers 
to asset! their personal and professional status within a context that is not 
particularly supportive of this. The function of these "practical ideologies'* 
is to make, as Popkewit/ et al. (1982) suggest, "the ac tivities, interactions and 
teaching/ learning experiences" in which they are involved seem ''plausible 
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and legitimate. Although the implications of the theories that sustain such 
practical ideologies are not always clear to the teacher, ronfo^ 
m a more or less polished way to the concepts embedded In the theorie 

f ongtn; „ ls ln that We fmd £ bdng cLeyed bv 

teachers throughout the four countries in our study. Using U7om!m of 

hegemony m tts Gramscian connotations (Gramsci 1971; see Bo™ $78) 
t m ,ghi be poss.b e to say that these conceptualizations of the^afons for 
i*lwc are pan of the dominant ideologies to which the teachers are subjected 
both at me tune of their training as well as through their miion and I the 
~ -^-Pretative frames teachers receive fnfm their equT or older 

In seeking to present the sources tor these practical ideologies is w, 
omul then; expounded by the teachers in this studv. i seen £dTo us t h t 
ey could be grouped into two penpectives: those involving om e fortn of 
a " d *~ »» "hat we might call the tntdmon^ 



Determinist ideologies 

I'mleilying many of the explanation, of failure vor view, atom thv 
•«..! abou, vanous ,vp t . s „, padmlotfes alW„« „,<■ children a/indMdS 

in piaitualh every rxplan .mm of whv a child f»l*»H i . 

expressions such as the blowing. d '° !ca! "' w hca,d 

,.. . Bolivia 

tm*tr What I understand bv school failure, the- main ol what 1 undewuid 

ate some who understatul immediatelv. . ..host- who have been w | Id 
|« u. undenunmshed. the rachitic, will nor have unde, sa od u> , a»er 
explam two. lhw . or five mm-v There are c hildren w ■ 

l od proNn„ S which if thev happen to children are iiiccers^hle Because 

L me • h I" " r' U " iU , Ul ,M " U,,d mc tJu *> '^versib e: " n h s 
k»*. he saul. at tins ea.ly age i, is very impommt." He u.hl „ • i ! 
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irreversible." Because as he told me, "the child who did not have this 
or that, just did not have it. There is nothing we can do for him when 
he is grown up. For example, I can't give him something for his bones 
if his bone structure is already formed." So, it's just like building a house 
with a bad foundation. 

The cultural background of parents was also judged to be determinant 
in what a child could or could not do. For the Bolivian teachers, for example, 
the situation they called "hilingualisnr was all important If parents could 
not speak Spanish, then they could not provide support for what their children 
learned at school. 

Tftiftur: Of course ihere is a big problem, because no matter how much 
we explain they do not understand Why? Because they do not know 
enough Spanish; they speak what they can when they are at school but 
as soor they get home and find their parents speaking only Aymara, 
there h •! 

If parents ha< lie or no education, it could be assumed that their children 
would be amo.st totally handicapped in their chances of success. We asked 
a teacher why she thinks that there are children who are beginning to fail 
at school. 

When I look at the {K'dagogic a! panorama of parents, what I see is thai 
those who have the highest level [of education ) rarely have moved beyond 
the 2nd or 3rd year of the primary school; they are potential illiterates. 
K*iause at some point they learned to read, but by now they have forgotten 
uhaf they learned for lack of practice, I notice that in one case, somebody 
could not sign the registration lxx>k. People tend to lie about their years 
oi nhooliiig; they sav they have more than what ,*iev really have. There 
are lew who acknowledge; "In tnith, madam, I never went to school." 

The racial origin, not just the linguistic background, was also seen as a potential 
determinant of failure; all soils of social evils appeared to be associated with 
being, for example, of Indian descent. 

In i he case of Patiii ia Sanchez. . how terrible! Thev are of Mapiu he (Indian] 
descent; the husband beats his wife in front of the children; thev all sleep 
in the same bed. What a mess! I don't know how they manage! 

Besides the shortcomings of social origin, poverty, and othc cultural 
limitations, the chances of children who were deemed as unintelligent were 
even further lessened. In many classrooms, as soon as a child showed some 
evidence of slow learning, he or she was considered "pathological/' requiring 
spec ialist attention and, therefore, was not treatable at school. Some teachers, 
as in the following case, conceptualized it as a "central deficiency." 

I milter 1 hen, as far as the deficiencies we have found children ro have. 

*oi example, ren'ral deficiencies; they cannot respond to the system. 
InUnwver: What i* a central deficiency? 

I mf her Problems of the brain, of mental health. We arc teat hers of normal 
children and we are not trained to be special education teachers. That 
i otiltl also be one of the problems. 

In Chile, the practice was for teachers to send their problem children 
to diagnostic centres in the hope that the children might be recognized as 
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mentally deficient or suffering from malfunctions such as dyslexia; thereby, 
the teachers might be excused from the responsibility of dealing with such 
cases. 

Pedagogical traditionalism 

Many of the teachers not only seemed to attribute their pupils 1 learning 
difficulties to home background or "mental deficiencies" as they called them, 
but also believed that there was nothing they could do about these difficulties; 
they felt this belief to be justified because of their adherence to what might 
be called exhortative views about education passed on in the tradition of 
their training schools and, sometimes, in the declarations of educational 
politicians. These views included statements about education aimed at the 
"integral development of the human person" and embodied in the various 
social institutions, of which the school was only one. In the practical 
interpretation of some of the educators we encountered, these declarations 
could be taken to mean that if one of the educational agencies failed, the 
others could do very little more; or, as a Colombian supervisor put it to a 
group of teachers, "education is tripod, if one of the legs collapses, the whole 
stool does also." Thus, all teachers appeared convinced that the family's 
contribution is central to any possibility of success in schooling and that 
this not only means consideration of its sociocultural level but also the 
willingness of" parents to cooperate with teachers and the school. In practice, 
this notion of cooperation was interpreted, so it seemed to us, in ways that 
often had nothing to do with what might properly be considered the meaning 
of family cooperation, As seen in Chapter 7, good parents were judged to 
be those who visited the school, talked to the teacher, and, above all, provided 
various material contributions to the school. Parental contribution was also 
interpreted as uncritical acceptance of what the teachers had to say about 
an issue. There seemed to be a constant cry against what was interpreted 
as a lack of collaboration and complaints were voiced in the following manner: 
"children are sent to school only to avoid them bothering parents at home"; 
"parents are indifferent in general," they just order the teacher M to correct 
him"; "parents never come to meetings"; "if the family is disorganized, so 
also are the children. M 

In assessing the reasons for poor learning or outright failv e of their 
pupils, there were statements such as the following: 

I think Thomas could have matured and moved ahead if" he had been 
helped at home. His mother never helped him, 

[Ximena] Her problem was her home, tier mother was a nurse and could 
not care for the girls. She was left in the hands of a half-crazy helpet. 
it seems, 

[Mario] Mis parents are illiterate and cannot help him; hut 1 have spoken 
to the eldest sister and asked her to help. . , . The mother and father are 
very stubborn. They did not send him u. kindergarten. 

Similar examples were obtained in the Venezuelan schools, although 
thev were more tempered with an acceptance of responsibility on tfie pan 
of the teachers. 

1 believe that education start* in the ho* *e; if the child comes with habits 
already developed, he will adapt beftei to school. 
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I would place in a hierarchy [of responsibility! not only the teachers hut 
also the parents, because they are responsible for what a child achieves, 
because a child will be successful in the measure of the help his jacher 
and parents give him. 

A Colombian teacher was heard addressing parents at a meeting with 
what one might easily characterize as a patronizing tone. 

There are children who behave badly every day, and I am alone. You allow 
me to suffer. Some are very stupid. Education is not provided at school, 
ii conies from the home. We do not want to have them like statues, they 
should talk, participate, dialogue. . . . Not all children come dean, though 
not all come dirty either. You should check them to see if they have lice. 
You, their mamitas [motheis], should bathe the lst-year ones at least once 
a week, wash behind their ears. . .underwear, socks. . .smells prevent us from 
working. 

Another pedagogical factor that seemed to affect the teachers' interpre- 
tations of what were the limits of their power and responsibility toward pupils 1 
learning was their concept of "motivation." This was seen partly as something 
having the magic effect of leading to learning and partly as something that 
children could more or less voluntarily cultivate, unless, as they seemed to 
think, their deprived background stultified this capacity. Teachers generally 
did not seem to see the relationship between the children's motivation and 
the provision of objective conditions for them to make sense of what they 
were being taught. Thev appeared to consider themselves as successful in 
their endeavours as long as a pupil sat attentively during the lesson and 
participated in the long sessions of recitation giving precise answers to what 
was asked. If that was not the case, the deviation would be explained as 
pupil distraction or lack of the will to learn; this absence of "inner stimulation" 
would then be attributed to low intelligence or lack of family cooperation. 

Teacher [talking about Pedro): I think he is all right. Because childten who 
are not able to understand are those who recogni/edly have other 
problems. 

In the acceptance of explanations for pupil failure c oming from social 
detenninist theories or traditional pedagogic exhortation, teachers seemed 
to allay the genuine discomfort produced by constraints from the system and 
from their professional and working conditions. In almost all the situations 
observed, teachers complained about these things (see Chapter 7). For example, 
the filling in of endless forms required by the local authorities or by the 
Ministry of Education was a source of anger for many teachers. 

We seem to be constantly supervised; we were told of! because wc did not 
fill in some information about our pupils' bone structure; we don't know 
about this! The most we can do about it is to correct the position in which 
children sit. . .and so we get complaints because we haven't provided the 
information about bone stmclure: "that so and so doesn't have it". . . Or 
a parent did not tell us how much he earns. I received a complaint about 
this. 

Crowded classrooms also concerned some teachers, who viewed this as 
one of the main causes of their teaching difficulties. Bureaucratic arrangements 
were criticized on the grounds that they violated ingrained beliefs about what 
constituted ideal conditions for learning; e.g., having 30 or 40 children instead 
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of 15 in a class or having an imbalance in the distribution of sexes favouring 
what they considered to be the more difficult sex to teach. 

Teacher: I also have a discipline problem in my class. Because there are 
more hoys; there are 27 hoys and 11 girls. That causes a problem. I 
was given more Iwys. 1 said we could make an adjustment, we could 
have an equitable distribution in each class. Because in classes where 
there are more l>oys they play different things, they are rougher, they 
are more bothersome, they have less concept of responsibility and 
discipline, Girls are more mature. Boys are more babyish; they are endlessly 
playing about, bothering. . . . 

Interviewer: How did this situation come about? Was there no way that you 
could have been left without so many boys? 

Teacher: No, they were already placed in classes, There was no possibility. 
It was a system, the papers were already filled. It was mostly a problem 
of papers. But in other schools, they were distributed proportionally. 
There was only one list. The head teacher would then place a girl and 
a boy in each class, and without having yet had a diagnostic test so as 
to avoid one class having all the bad pupils. 

How did the teachers in our study come to conceptualize their inter- 
pretation of pupil failure as due largely to background limitations and to 
lack of fulfillment of traditionally accepted educational nouns? In tin* 1960s 
and 1970s, teachers in Latin America ei "ountered through training ana in- 
service courses, as well as through other mechanisms, social theories that 
accentuated the limitations placed upon individual development by socio 
economic and cultural background. That was partly the function performed 
by studies of the determinants of school achievement, which considered the 
relationship between background factors, school resources, and learning, but 
which failed to look at what happens inside the schools that could be affecting 
pupil outcomes. Also, through many of the dominant pyschological theories, 
teachers were introduced to the world of IQ testing and learning disorders 
(including the all-embracing dyslexia) and were informed that other factors, 
pathological in origin, could affect learning; this led teachers all loo frequently 
to believe that "problem" children were instances of "mental disorder" and, 
thus, noneducable. 

From another point of view, teachers were presented with traditional 
philosophies of education that conceptualized education as an integrated 
process to which teachers and parents contribute equally: if one pan of the 
team fails, then the whole educational process collapses (see statement by 
Colombian supervisor cited earlier). In the teachers' view, however, among 
children of poor background, it is the family side of the team that is more 
often the failing partner. So what could the teachers in our study be left 
with if all these understandings of current theories had been explicitly or 
implicitly adopted as interpretative frameworks for their practice? They would 
only have a few pedagogical tools, and these in mostly uncomfortable 
conditions, to put to work more or less mechanically. If their educational 
system had adopted behavioural objectives, they would function with teacher 
guides that told them exactly what to do every minute of a lesson and what 
exactly to measure as a learning outcome. Such activities might or might 
not relate to the world lived in by the children, as is evident from the question 
asked by a boy being taught in one of the experimental classrooms of the 
Ksruela Nueva in Colombia, who was working with the programed guide 
made available for his class. "Why" asked the boy (who lived in an area 
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of rural Colombia that was suffering its 3rd year of drought) "does this book 
say that three-quarters of the world is water? There is very little water around 
here." 

These teachers might remember that lessons have initial motivation, 
development, and practice activities and stick to this format regardless of 
the content of such segments or whether they were to he more than instances 
for correcting form and presentation, for advancing one or two pages in 
a hook, or for reminding children that they should do a piece of homework 
that is no more than a copying exercise. If following the established structure 
did not prove as conducive to learning as expected, teachers would not have 
to feel uncomfortable or question their own practice because the received 
theories, made part of their interpretative perspective, would be there to support 
them and to diminish the perception of their contribution to the educational 
process. 

In synthesis, it seemed to us that through the material of our observations 
and interviews with teachers and pupils as well as through o'ir knowledge 
of the social context of the countries involved, we were able to advance an 
explanation about the way in which teachers contribute to the high degree 
of failure among poor children in l.atin American schools. This explanation, 
it seemed to us, had to focus not only on the quality of teaching (classroom 
practices), but also on the interpretative framework (practical ideologies) used 
by teachers to deal with pupils considered to be at risk (behaviour and learning 
difficulties). We reached this conclusion after having reflected on what teachers 
told us about failure and success children as well as through the observation 
of their interactions in the classroom. We then realized that there were sources 
for these interpretations or practical ideologies (available theoretical expla- 
nations) as well as conditions under which they were able to flourish, namely, 
those embodied in the politicoeducational system and in their professional 
and work conditions. Finally, as we described the characteristics of teaching 
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Fig. 2. hocesses affecting the teacher's classroom practices. 
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practices themselves, we realized that many of them would not be conducive 
to learning and would only add to the other conditions that favour a child's 
failure. Figure 2 attempts to depict the process and its elements as they seemed 
to emerge from the study of the four country contexts. 

The case of Beto 

Beto is an example of what we have been trying to say in this study. 
The beginning of his 1st year in a Chilean primary school showed evidence 
of his interest in what was going on and his willingness to work. As the 
days and weeks went by, he seemed to disengage himself more and more 
from life in his classroom. His teacher inteipreted the change as follows: 

At first 1 thought it was just a behavioural problem. Now I think it is more 
than that. His father has only come once to see me and his mother will 
not cooperate, she will not do what I tell her to do, I really am at a loss! 
I have several psychology hooks and have been reading about problem 
children trying to place him somewhere. He probably would do better if 
he were in a smaller cla*s [there are 38 children in his class]. I think his 
mother is neurotic because she is so temperamental. She once shouted 
at me. There should he a guidance counselor in the school with enough 
lime to deal with these problems. Beto is a loner, now nobody plays with 
him. He hardly speaks, seems always afraid. To me. there is something 
faulty with him. Tomorrow 1 will insist thai his mother gets Beto's repon 
from the diagnostic clinic. 

In considering the above assessment of Beto's situation, the character- 
istics of his classroom environment have also to be noted. The climate oi 
Beto's class could be described as one of passivity. The pupils their sat and 
listened or responded to questions. Their instructions were given very precisely, 
but most of the time they were senseless. All information about the real 
world was encapsulated in notebooks. It was this class that an observer 
described as a place where reality was only what the teacher said about it: 
"In this class, it is as if the world had been bracketed!" 

[ The teacher instructs the children about how to draw rain.] 

Teacher; 1 told you not to draw the rain so straight. 1 have ahead} told 

vou how to draw rain, not so straight! 
Teacher [to one of the pupils]: Let me see! Rain should not he so straight. 

fix it up! 

In Beto's class, children read for a short time every day and reading 
consisted mostly of looking at words copied on the board and then reading 
them in chorus. By midyear, about half of the children could not read at 
all. In Beto's class, it was important to write and, for this purpose, copying 
was a crucial exercise. However, there was no checking of how well children 
were progressing, except for an assessment called Ui prueha Ae Castellano (the 
Spanish test). It was announced several days ahead and care was taken to 
produce an atmosphere of tension and fear before the event. When the test 
was finally given, however, the teacher defeated its purpose by helping the 
children to complete the items because, in the end, her teaching quality would 
be assessed by the results obtained. 

Beto's teacher had been told at the beginning of the year that her class 
was not a good one; that she had more than the usual quota of children 
who came from very poor homes and predictably would be low rhievers. 




She seemed to operate on the assumption that these predictions were accurate. 
In practice, this meant that greater attention was given to favourites who 
sat in the front of the class and with whom she interacted more frequently 
and provided fuller explanations, With the rest, her usual mode was author- 
itarian and ironic. Beto, she announced to the class, "does nothing, loses 
his books, his pencils, his erasers." Beto's future as a school boy was not 
too difficult to foresee; the real question was just how far would he manage 
to get? 

Other evidence 

Many of the current studies on school success and failure have looked 
at its causes either from the perspective of the teacher or the school's 
effectiveness or from the perspective of the pupil in relation to theories about 
self-concept and patterns of failure-success attribution. This study focused 
on the influence of teacher attitudes and behaviour on schooling outcomes 
of children who come from a low socioeconomic background. Without initially 
setting out to prove or disprove labeling and attribution of success theories, 
our observations led us to support the contention that, by and large, children 
learn from others about what they are or are not capable of doing and that 
the way in which this concept is internalized (i.e., the meaning each person 
gives to the outsider's information) substantially affects the success of their 
learning efforts. A number of children in tl is study were singled out early 
in their school days as potential failures for reasons often unrelated to what 
their performance was like. In the course of 1 year and perhaps of 2 or 
3 years, if they were lucky to move that far, their s would be a history of 
failure. We were not able to investigate the whole course of this process 
longitudinally (as would be desirable), but we considered that there were 
sufficient indications pointing to that outcome. If, as Kjfer (1977) indicates, 
it is the history of failure experiences that seriously affects a child, then our 
observations are of concern, 

Since it is generally agreed thai affective traits arc not develojwd suddenly 
but over a period of time, a single success or a single failure may not have 
a gTeat impact on the child. There are different kinds of achievement 
demanded in the classroom — one can he good at some. many, or almost 
all things — and numerous opportunities to excel. What is more important 
than a single success or failure is pattern of success or failure, just as a 
house is not built in a day. so too affective traits are not. The first time 
the child sees that the majority of his peers are either better or worse than 
he is, or that suc cessful accomplishment of a specified task has eluded him. 
is less important than when the experience is multiplied many times over. 
It is as the student succeeds or fails continually in reaching standards and 
expec tations set for him that he develops a set of affective views consistent 
with his record of accomplishment. 

(Kjfer 1977; 2<J5) 

In i he context of such a process of erosion of a child's belief in his 
capabilities, the issue of responsibility for failure is not only laid on the c hild 
by teachers and sometimes parents, but it is the child himself who comes 
to believe that he is solely responsible*; such was the case of Boris (in a 

The etteu of experiences oi success and tailuie has also been examined In Uofhrir (HW;l), 
Dillon (I97f>). and Ames and Ames (1978). 



Bolivian school), who told his mother "It's because I'm an ass!" In a survey 
on failure attribution patterns earned out by Toro and de Rosa (1981) of 
280 Colombian primary school children, their teachers, and parents, it was 
found that almost 80% of parents and children investigated considered that 
the pupils were primarily responsible for their failure, while most teachers 
tended to exclude themselves and to divide such responsibility between pupils 
and parents. 

At least one of the underlying causes for failure experiences that appeared 
in this study is related to determinist beliefs, attitudes, and concomitant 
behaviour that teachers inherit from their peers; what we have called their 
"practical ideologies," Not only are failure-labeling processes among teachers 
affected by their views of the negative effects on schooling experiences 
produced by poverty, malnutrition, and belonging to an "alien" culture and 
language group, but also by what we might call their unexamined pedagogical 
views. In this respect, WrobtTs (1981) ethnography of Brazilian middle and 
low socioeconomic schools supports the conclusions of our study, Among 
other aspects. Wrobel looked at the way in which various "thee. ies M get different 
translations depending on the context in which they are institutionalized. 
Her contention was that •"modern" pedagogical theories such as those usually 
associated with concepts of individual differences. IQ testing, and participatory 
or inquiry learning ate well received in the private school system where they 
are openly discussed and negotiated by teachers and parents alike; however, 
in the State system, which caters to the low socioeconomic groups, these 
same pedagogies are authoritatively imposed upon teachers, parents, and 
children, reg .uiless of how their meaning is interpreted. 

Thus, it is not unusual to hear head teachers and teachers using words 
thai are pan of the modern pedagogic jargon (dialogic, creative thinking, 
education of the whole person) with meanings that Wrobel characterizes as 
having a "perverse" dimension, For example, the meaning given to "diagnostic 
purposes" involves stigmatizing someone as abnormal and the consideration 
of "psychological dimensions" generally means using information about pupils 
obtained from face to lace contact, parents, other teachers, school marks, 
and so on, to place children in depreciatory categories. Then, to explain 
these judgments, teachers resort to factors such as lack of affection at home, 
parental ignorance, and unsatisfactory socialization processes at home. I he 
following interview from Wrobel's (1981) study could have beer, lifted from 
any one of the teacher-interview scripts in our own work: 

1 worked in three tvpes of Stale schools. I worked in Cainpo tirade, an 
exnemelv poor school. 1 worked witli children of all ages and in all grades, 
h was verv tiring, and their level — ■ vou know — thev had such difficulties 
on account of their limited IQ precisely because of the kind of socialization 
thev had. They lived in favrtas, shacks, and vou should see the ignorance 
of then parents, their lack of affection. . and now I'm in a school here 
in C'.avea. . .but thev are impossible. Thev have been repeating the same 
class lor the last three years. Thev are 12. 13 vears old. I have some who 
are si hi/ophrenic and others who have IQ limitations. Thev can t advance 
any further, they can t become literate. 

It is our contention that as teachers become convinced, for reasons 
unrelated to their teaching behaviour, that some children will not learn, the 
grounds for examining or reassessing the effectiveness of such behaviour 



are considerably weakened. This may explain the difficulty in altering the 
traditional tonus of teaching iti the countries we have studied by means of 
the conventional "know-how" information provided in initial or in-service 
training schemes; these schemes rarely allow teachers to examine critically 
their practice and the underlying beliefs that prevent them from altering 
it. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 



It is pan of the essence of a researc h report such as this that a conclusion 
he written not only to highlight the findings of the work, but also to suggest 
future directions. Although, in a sense, both aspects have been dealt with 
in previous chapters, we will attempt here to 'ketch a few concluding remarks 
and recommendations for research and practice. Kach of the researchers 
in the country studies wrote some concluding remarks and these will be 
presented first. 

The Colombian study focused its analysis on the teacher-pupil relation- 
ships and, in this respect, on the variety and ambiguity of meanings that 
are attached to schooling. What the authors found was that schools, in spite 
of all their shortcomings, constitute a physical and human space where children 
leave aside the seriousness of their lives working on the land or begging 
in the streets of Bogota to become simply children. The Colombian researchers 
also found thai, for parents, schools are locations set aside to learn basic 
skills useful for life and for the improvement of their lot, hence their manifest 
fear of innovations, such as the Kscuela Nueva program, which they could 
not see as being relevant to their wants. Othet meanings given to schooling 
were those officially stated as the philosophy of public education in government 
documents. Teachers, however, had their own meanings, which ranged from 
seeing education as a means of training children to be clean and orderly 
to seeing it as a means to literacy, achieved by successfully passing the end 
of year test, Given these diverse interpretations, the Colombian lesearchers 
did not feel thev could dutifully extract a precise meaning for success or 
failure and obtain, in turn, an indication of factors affecting these outcomes. 
Thev did not want to force their investigation into a previously defined 
framework. They felt that what had to be done was to describe and to illuminate 
classroom life with its inconsistencies and its routines. Their interpretative 
efforts focused, therefore, not on "explaining'* failure, but rather on attempting 
to discover the rationale behind the observed events, or rather the teaching 
rationale that produced the arid climate found in most classrooms. How close 
was this climate to the production of failure? Clearly, one could conclude 
that, in this atmosphere, some children would nevei comprehend what thev 
read, use their imagination to write a story, or understand why textbooks 
have information that is so different from their own experience. Would 
children have been heller off if thev had not gone to school? Perhaps not! 
At least thev had learned to play with eac h oilier, to be 7 and not 17 veais 
old. 

From the point of view of the State, very little of what the school should 
do in terms of the aims of education actually takes place. Does it realh 
"contribute to a balanced individual and social development based on the 
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right to life and on other human rights?" Docs it "promote the development 
of skills and professional advance in tune with the aptitudes and aspirations 
of every individual and the needs of society?" Does it "develop the scientific 
ability to be analytical and critical by means of learning about the principles 
and methods in each one of the areas of knowledge, so that people may 
eventually find alternative solutions to national problems?" {See Ministry of 
Education of Colombia By-Uuv No. 1419 (1978).) The feeling of the researchers 
was that those dusty events of the classrooms could hardly lead to the fulfillment 
of such objectives. Thus, the only meaningful conclusion is for the readers, 
teachers, parents, politicians, and pupils to come together to reflect in some 
"public sphere," paraphrasing Habermas, about how these classrooms affect 
children and how they embody the various meanings that all those concerned 
attribute to education and schooling. 

The Chilean study was concerned with one aspect of school life in 
particular, i.e., the process whereby a child loses his or her sense of worth 
and will to succeed. The research group followed the experiences of children 
in their classrooms for a full school year and, without much effort, they were 
able to detect how the process was initiated, what teaching experiences 
reinforced it, and what contribution the teacher-parent relationships made 
to the process. What was more difficult to say and, in a sense, was left in 
the air, was how much of the past Hie and training of (he teacher, the restrictions 
of bureaucratic arrangements, the political atmosphere, and the struggle to 
live affected both their interpretative frameworks and their actions. In Chile, 
the future should involve bringing together these two worlds of reflected 
interpretations and actions to improve the chances of children in these schools. 

The Venezuelans carried out their study as members of a Ministry of 
Education research team. They had to temper their conclusions; neither 
teachers nor administrators would feel at ease if a qualitative assessment 
of their work were to be highlighted in a report of this nature. So, as they 
presented their findings, ihev focused on the range of practices and events 
that naturallv appear when a number of classrooms is observed. I hev reported 
on the continuum between authoritarian and participatory styles of teaching, 
from what might be called creative, active philosophies of teaching to forms 
that denote pure mechanical relationships. However, thev endeavoured to 
illustrate who the teachers were that thev observed, how thev were trained, 
their life experiences, and their views on social issues and oilier things that 
would affect classroom activities. Thev showed us one particular school that 
thev felt provided a model of a community school. What was the most effective 
tvpe of teaching? Again, it was left to the teachers and the public, who would 
read their report, to draw their own conclusions. 

The children of the Bolivian study belonged to many worlds. They were 
citv dwellers and slum dwellers. They spoke one language at school and 
another at home. Thev played during breaks and then went home to cook, 
to mount, as vendors, a bus. or to help their mother in the market. Teachers 
would not have an easy time teaching these children. Their solution to the 
problem of dealing with the complicated background of their pupils was to 
impose monotony: endless repetition and arbitrary punishment. The children 
were blamed for being stupid and blamed if they tried nonconventtonal wa>s 
of c oping with their difficulties. *"At school my son is sad" was one mother's 
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assessment that the Bolivian researchers used as the initial statement for 
their conclusions. The Bolivian study, however, is a hopeful one, for it 
discovered what a teacher who is slightly different can do, thus suggesting 
where the possibilities for change may lie. The conclusion of the Bolivian 
study was to indicate the need of working with teachers stimulating, through 
narratives about their work, the awareness of their practice. 

All in all, what did we gain through the study? It would seem that the 
curtain that has enclosed the primary school classrooms in Latin America 
has been opened a bit more. Sixteen schools in four different countries of 
latin America were studied. The classes observed were all in the lower primary 
level from 1 st to 5th year (57 altogether) — one could almost say, an appreciable 
sample. Although the timing, intensity, and length of the observation was 
different for each country, within each country and between the schools, 
the purpose was always the same. We attempted to describe classroom events, 
to focus on situations judged to be significant for the understanding of 
classroom conditions leading to success or failure, and to get at meanings 
about education, schooling, success, and failure held by various actors in 
the educational process (parents, teachers, pupils, and, in some cases, 
community members). The results were strikingly similar, making the gener- 
alization in terms of descriptive categories presented in Chapter 8 quite feasible. 
It was also feasible to attempt some explanation for the phenomenon of 
school failure on the basis of what emerged from the ethnographies and 
to link it to existing theoretical approaches to the problem such as labeling 
and attribution of success theories as well as to theories related to teachers' 
thinking. 

We focused on teachers and their interpretation of the teaching situation 
and of the learning needs of their children. We became aware of the possible 
effect on their thinking of various theoretical approaches to which they could 
ha\e been subjected (the "socioeconomic determinants of achievement" and 
the "pedagogical traditionalism" syndromes) and that appeared to colour their 
interpretation of the "problem-child" condition. Generally speaking, we were 
concerned at how reticent they were to consider inadequacies in their own 
teaching style as possibly accounting for pupil learning difficulties. Thus, we 
felt that there was some justification in referring to the teachers' explanations 
about the nature of pupil problems as being inaccurate assessments. We 
attributed these "practical ideologies" to distorted beliefs about the source 
of pupil problems and about the quality of their own classroom teaching 
and other related interactions (e.g., with parents). 

The strength of these conclusions, it seemed to us, rested on the fact 
that in every context there was at least one teacher who was different because 
she could not be placed comfortably within any of the descriptive categories 
that seemed to fit the other teachers. Senora Rosa was the example we selected 
foi this book, but there were others. In appearance, senora Rosa's teaching 
sfvle was similar to that found in other classrooms, although the physical 
condi.*nns in which she taught were less adequate and poorer than in other 
countries. She used the recitation method and worked with similar materials 
to those used by most teachers; however, as seen in Chapter (i, there were 
differences in her classes: dining her lessons, children were reallv invited 
to take pail and to contribute their questions, comments, and experiences 
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Children of the poor must be competently equipped urith the skills and knowledge that are 
easily accessible to more privileged groups in society. 



to the lesson, and their contribution was accepted. Senora Rosa made an 
effort to make lesson contents meaningful by exploring the children's 
background of understandings and personal experience. Like many of the 
other teachers, she appeared kind and caring, but she was also firm and 
provided direction to the teaching interactions. Senora Rosa did not believe, 
as she told us and as we observed her, that children could be divided into 
"salvageable*' and "nonsalvageable" pupils- The pupils would all require her 
efforts to learn at least basic literacy skills, although some were slower than 
others. She did not have a higher regard, as she explained, for pupils who 
receive prizes because they generally have a good starting point in terms 



of intelligence and memory, and she did not consider the child who does 
not receive prizes to be necessarily less intelligent; maybe this child cannot 
profit front the system of rote repetitiveness or maybe "we do not understand 
the way in which he understands things." Senora Rosa's interpretations of 
difficult children included the awareness that ooverty creates limiting con- 
ditions; however, she did not see these conditions as determinant. She was 
convinced that failure could be averted if children were respected and their 
learning needs and personality traits were considered. Her respect for pupils 
extended also to their parents, both in their role as parents as well as in 
their quality as human beings. In this respect, her attitudes differed greatly 
from those of many of the teachers found in this study. These beliefs of 
senora Rosa could be discernible in the way she taught and in happy 
interactions with pupils and parents. Hei pupils not only were all successful 
that year, but were also seen to continue into the next year, with a new 
teacher, with the same positive patterns of behaviour and contribution to 
classroom activities they had exhibited under senora Rosa. 

In assessing the effectiveness of senora Rosa and comparing her with 
other teac hers, there appears to be no reason to single her out as having 
a privileged background, like other teachers in Bolivia, she worked in the 
same sc hool system with the same lack of resources and the same regulations. 
Her school was poor and so were the children, who were mostly of Aymara 
extraction. However, she had interpreted her early years of teaching experience 
as happv and useful. She was also aware that she worked under a school 
head teacher who was exceptionally committed to his work and caring of 
the sc hool, its children, and the teacher*: perhaps in this she had been more 
fortunate than others. There were other factors that might also be seen as 
different and that perhaps were related to the quality of her teaching Not 
onlv was she interested in the parents of her pupils, but she also gave her 
time voluntarily, together with other u a' iters in the school, to teach the parents 
literacv skills or to help them underhand the culture and requirements of 
the school. As for herself, she clearly believed in the need to improve her 
knowledge base and to enrol in in-service courses. Many of the teachers 
in the oilier countries studied made great sacrifices to take courses or to 
attend a university degree program; but, in most cases, they expressly declared 
thai this was to inc rease the possibility of promotion. 

The case of senora Rosa serves to delineate what might be the outline 
of a conclusion and of possible recommendations for policymakers, for 
teacheis, and for teaching in poor environments. 

• The teachers in this study, by virtue of willingly assuming a position 
of enormous power and control over the classroom events, were also 
veiv much responsible for its outcomes (e.g., the success or failure 
of their pupils). 

• Teacher perception of such responsibility, however, was generally 
weak. Thev held to preconceived view s about the effects of deprivation 
(social or psychological) upon the children they had to teach, attributing 
to this deprivation the .nain responsibility for failure. The illiterate 
or uncooperative parent was also included in the attribution of 
icsponsibilitv for failure. 
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" The drabness of many of the teaching contexts and the difficulties 
produced by the "official" pejorative treatment awarded to teachers 
led many to despair of actions to counteract these conditions and, 
thus, to feel justified in neglecting the quality of their teaching. 

• As a result of the general characteristics of the teaching observed, 
it could be said that the teaching models offered to most newcomers 
to these contexts were dismal to say the least. Thus, the possibilities 
of change being produced by "new blood" into the schools were dim 
indeed. 

In synthesis, the problem of school failure appeared to us to be not 
simply a consequence of pupils* actions, although this interpretation could 
not be discarded (and although the pupils thought it was), but, in the cases 
studied, the explanations for failure could be traced to the teachers and the 
schooling conditions. Failure is a concept that, to our informants, meant many 
tilings. Such meanings ranged from not learning the basic skills required 
to operate in society to learning these skills in mechanical forms. Failure 
is a concept that, to children, meant feeling sad, unworthy, and without a 
/est for life; for their Bolivian parents, failure meant the futility of trying 
to penetrate a culture that they wouid never be able to feel was their own. 
School failure, it *eemed to us, is partly the result of circumstances, but, to 
a large extent, is actively produced within the schools. Perhaps that is why 
an Andean myth talks about the schools that frightened away the sons of 
the I lira (Rescaniere 1973). 

What then ran be done about failure in schools and classes such as 
those we described? Our recommendations centre mostly on the teachers 
and on the considerations that policymakers need to make in their respect; 
they also consider the role of future research in furnishing materials for 
teacher-training programs all over the Latin American region. 

• We need to know more about these teachers (in the lower school 
levels of poor environments), about both the "majority" and the \senora 
Rosa" teachers, about their way of thinking, their practical philosophies 
or ideologies (as may be the case), and how these are formed. 

• We need to gather from the practice of "senora Rosa" teachers samples 
of their materials, excerpts from their interactions, and information 
about their techniques to illustrate texts for teacher-training activities. 

• We need to explore what goes on in teacher-training institutions: wha: 
knowledge, what methods, and what interpretations about schooling 
and education are conveyed in their lecture halls and corridors. 

• We need to organize in-service workshops where curriculum materials 
and teaching styles are explored. This implies the use of materials 
that illustrate these styles and serve as stimulation for activities of 
reflection by teachers about their practice. Teachers should be con- 
fronted with contrasting types ot teaching and knowledge about the 
effects of such styles as exemplified in real cases. 

• We need to provide the opportunity for teachers, in workshops, to 
explore their meanings and their "practical ideologies/' and to relate 
this to an examination of their practice and to their perceptions of 
the constraints that operate in society and the educational system, 



• We need to ensure that teachers have access to reliable and practical 
information about what is available to improve their teaching, not 
by way of another set of prescriptions, but by way of alternative 
propositions about how and what to teach, so that children are 
competently equipped with the skills and knowledge that are easily 
accessible to more privileged groups in society. 

Although it may be said that this study has not produced any information 
that was not already pan of the stereotyped version of what goes on in low 
socioeconomic corners of the Third World, we would argue that it is much 
more than that. We have known the names of the children affected and 
we have encountered the teachers and their philosophies of teaching described 
in words seldom found in the usual questionnaire or attitude scale that seek 
to explore these philosophies. We have discovered the way in which particular 
nets of relationships are webbed together: how parents interact with teachers, 
teachers with p"pils, and pupils with each other We have learned, in some 
cases, how vendors in the street see the school and what the effect is on 
teacher morale of senseless requirements by the authorities. We would like 
teachers who operate in contexts similar to those examined, both in the Third 
and the First worlds, to read this account, not with anger about what is disclosed, 
but with an attitude of suspended judgment; we would like them to examine 
the world of their everyday experience about which they may not have reflected 
and to do so in light of the limiting sociopolitical structures outside it; ue 
would like them to assess where the limits of their responsibility for the learning 
outcomes of the children of the poor realh lie. Perhaps, these limits could 
be extended a bit so that such children mav have a chance in a world that 
is mostly being built against them. 

Rcstanieie. A.O. 1973. EI mito de la csmela. In Ossio. J.M.. ed.. Idrologu mcsianua 
del mundo andino. Edition de lgnatio Pi ado Pastor, Lima. Peru. 
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Appendix L On Doing Ethnography 

Araceli de Texanos 



A critical stage is reached in ethnographic research when it becomes 
clear that sense will have to be made of the mountain of information collected 
during fieldwork. Even before that, however, as the first disorganized notes 
are rewritten in an extended and intelligible form, the awareness arises that 
some kind of interpretation will have to come into play and that we will 
have to face up to our role as interpretative researchers. 

This appendix refers to the way in which the Colombian team came 
to understand what it means to cany out ethnographic research as well as 
the nature of the interpretation process itself. To achieve an awareness of 
what was involved in ethnographic research, we found it necessary to appeal 
to philosophy and, particularly, to the consideration of issues dealing with 
knowledge and the mode of getting to it. In light of this study and of our 
experiences in the field, we discussed problems related to observer- 
researcher assumptions about knowledge and how these might affect inter- 
pretation. We considered the nature of the observation process and the modes 
of dealing, at the interpretative stage, with knowledge that we would have 
to present to others. We finally decided that our purpose was to achieve 
a reconstruction of the situations that we were studying, i,t\, the teaching 
process in four primary schools in Colombia, 

Observation 

From the time we began our research, we qualified an initial somewhat 
vague notion of what we would be observing by focusing on school rela- 
tionships as well as school-community links. We further proposed to observe 
those relationships from a wide perspective and without unnecessary 
presuppositions. 

Perhaps, we need to make clear what we mean by unnecessary presup- 
positions. Obviously, from the beginning of our research, we knew that we 
were operating on the basis of some assumptions; but our concern was to 
avoid a sort of stmitjacket that would place our understanding of reality within 
a theoretical framework that already c ontained an explanation of such reality. 
We felt that those presuppositions that are a necessary part of any research 
activity should not, in this case, be derived from existing theoretical models 
but rather from our own status as social beings, from our own consciousness 
about this status, and from the historical and cultural conditions that 
surrounded the phenomena we were investigating. 
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Thus, we were led to centre our investigative procedures around the 
research object itself, i.e., around the observation of situations found in the 
daily life of the school and of its related community. We took the very broad 
questions that were pan of the initial rationale of this study to be simply 
guiding questions. We wanted to avoid preempting too early the deeper 
interpretation of the materials we would be collecting. 

We thus began, on the one hand, to reflect about the conditions and 
aims of the observation process and, on the other hand, to determine what 
was relevant or irrelevant in what had to be observed. We knew that, in 
an ethnographic perspective, this could not be resolved in an a priori manner 
(cf. CIKA-IPN 1980; Rockwell 1980). In sum, we considered that it was not 
possible to really understand an object under investigation if one was to 
star: from a theoretical interpretation of it; likewise, we could not convert 
the observation process into a simplified search for what is considered to 
be significant beforehand. 

From the point of view of research that is qualitative in nature, we 
considered the observation process to be one that documents the whole 
phenomenon. We felt, therefore, that we had to look at everything, even 
though we knew that it would be impossible to perceive totality in a single 
glance. We were also aware that the researcher who begins work with the 
purpose of looking at everything finds that his or her initial relationship 
to the object will be an "abstract" one, i.e., one that is poor and superficial. 
This is because the first encounter with the object of research is marked 
by common sense and only includes its external traits. 1 

Nevertheless, to avoid being guided by unanaly/ed selection criteria, we 
decided that we must observe as much as possible within our area of concern. 

The normal process of obsenation is a selecme one; one always selec ts 
unconsciously in terms of some previous categorization — whether social 
or theoietical — about the reality that is being observed. Where does one 
look to consider the schools? What is a school? The normal tendency is 
to discard all that is considered to he irrelevant; that is why it is important, 
although impossible, to observe everything. Ethnographic obsenation docs 
not proceed from a moment in which everything is "seen" to one in which 
some elements are selected and defined in order to be observed, but exactly 
in the opposite way. Initially, little is observed due to the unconcious selection 
process which takes place, and there is need therefore to train oneself to 
see more. This is achieved through opening up to details that still cannot 
be seen as pan of any interpretative scheme and by picking up the signals 
that appear within the context and which point to new meaningful elements 
and relationships. 

(Rockwell 1980) 

As noted in this quotation, the establishment of categories, which is the 
stalling point for interpretation, is already a fact within the process of 

'The concepts of "abstract" and "concreie" ate given diveise meanings in philosophical 
liletature Here, we are concerned only with one of those meanings: unilateral and multilateral. 
In analyzing the ascent from the abstract to the concrete, we i on side! as abstract that which 
is unilateral, incomplete, or "poor"; as con.rete. that which is multilateral, complete, oi "lit It.'* 
Abstractness appears as one aspect oi a totality; it is the unttv of diversity. Hence, these concepts 
are categories that aie able to rover universalis all of nature, society, and thought (cf. Alex/eiev 
i%4). 
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observation; i.e.. in observing, something is selected from the observed object 
as the element the observer finds on the surface of that object, and becomes 
a subject for definition. This process of selection in no way refers back to 
any theory or model but rather to the type and degree of relationships that 
the researcher has with reality. Throughout the process of observing eth- 
nographically and going from the abstract to the concrete, one is always 
engaged in the selection of contents without previously defined criteria, thus 
signaling the importance of the observer's viewpoint. In this respect then, 
we concluded that the researchers would be better equipped to fulfil their 
research purposes once they became consciously aware of their own selective 
processes; this would allow them to observe first what is immediate and 
superficial to later proceed to what might be more substantially and concretely 
the object of investigation. 

The various steps that lead toward understanding a research object and 
toward its concreteness are steps taken toward the essence of that object. 
The awareness of the details in the object lead, in turn, toward awareness 
of the objeefs essential characteristics. Details are usually considered to be 
accidental conditions of an object and are not seen in connection to 
understanding it as a whole. Vet, to know an object is not enough; it must 
be acknowledged; i.e.. it must be seen and understood in different ways. 
To this end, although details may be considered to be nonpertinent or even 
troublesome, they are important. In illuminating contradictions within the 
process of interpretation, these particular significant elements allow us to 
see the essence of the object and how it operates within reality. 

Analysis of Fieldwork 

Once the fieldwork was completed, the formal need for interpretation 
became more stringent; this involved the need to understand the reality we 
had experienced both from within the observed situation and without losing 
sight of ourselves as researchers and of the purposes of our work. We did 
have general purposes that were embedded in the initial research questions, 
but they would eventually be reformulated as we moved on to deeper 
consideration of the object under study. 

There are two steps involved in the analysis of field material: description 
and interpretation. 

Description 

(leert/ (1973) speaks of ethnography as being the possibility of earning 
out an in-depth description ("thick") of particular situations within reality. 
I lis view is analogous to the dictionary definition of "description"; "the action 
of setting forth in words by mentioning characteristics" or "verbal repre- 
sentation or portraiture." In using these definitions, we found that the issue 
of the "language" of descriptions would be important. 

To resolve the question of language, we had to consider that the "results" 
of an ethnographic investigation should not only be presented to the "scientific 
community." but also to the participant* in the social events that had been 
studied. Thus, it seemed to us that, in some way, the ethnographer is a translator 
who operates in two directions; he or she must translate the language of 
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the participants in the social events into the linguistic code of the scientific 
community; also, the ethnographer must present his or her description to 
the original participants for their consideration. 

The analysis of description not only relates to its syntactic str ucture, hut 
also to its intention of conveying all or a pail of reality to the reader. To 
understand this translation function of the descriptive process, a distinction 
must he made between what is understood and how it is understood. 2 In 
translating a literary piece, the translator rewrites it. Similarly, when the 
ethnographer describes that pan of reality he or she has observed, it is also 
rewritten. However, the translator's and the ethnographer's modes of rewriting 
are different. The translator finds an already established order within the 
text being translated, while the ethnographer has to deal with a somewhat 
chaotic reality to which he or she must give sense. Yet, both the translator 
and the ethnographer must move constantly between what is understood 
and the way in which it is understood. Although words in different languages 
mav have identical meanings, the way in which they are understood may 
be quite different. This, of course, will be related to the was in which cultural 
structures differ from each other or are dependent on their historical 
development. Here, then, is where the roles of the translator and the 
ethnographer converge, as both must evoke in the new language an echo 
of the original language. 

Benjamin's (1970) concept of translation, which he contrasts with literary 
creation, states that in translating, one does not alter the depth of what might 
be called the idiomatic forest, rather, one looks at it from the outside or, 
better, from the front. By doing so. the translator, without entering this forest, 
produces in the new language an echo of the work written in the foreign 
language. 

When, as ethnographers, we attempt to construct the description of the 
realitv we have observed, \.*e find ourselves fac ed with a myriad of somewhat 
chaotic facts we cannot describe in depth without falling prey to disjointed 
tactual assertions. Therefore, we must look at realitv "from without" and "from 
the f ront"; i.e., we must establish ourselves at a distance to "echo" the original. 
Thus, as ethnographers in this study, we began by sketching some repre- 
sentative facts of all or pan of the reality we observed to produce a good 
description of the school procedures we were concerned with, but without 
yet referring to their essential predicate*. 

In performing this desc riptive sketch, we began by respecting the order 
of elements or hierarchical judgments about the classroom that were held 
by the original participants: the teachers and the pupils. Such an order or 
hierarchic al positioning of elements was not always articulated by them, but 
we were able to discover it as a recurring component of their actions (see 
Chapter f>). Without this discovery, we would not have been able to move 
easily fiom merely organizing the facts obsened into creating some form 
of a priori categories. In other words, we needed to move away both from 
out own theories as well as fiom the classroom's concreteness to abstract 



'Much '»< liir following tJiM ussion on ihr Mmotogkul hint lion oi 'ttanshiiion" ovu s to 
the thought oi the Kninkfuil School vx lologim Walter Benjamin 1 1**7*0. 
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the participants' mode of seeing and judging it, as this became manifest thi ough 
their actions. Thus, we began to "set" and "read" the reality of the classroom. 

To discover, as we did. that a teacher may teach through a series of 
repetitive steps and that these steps could be related to what is found in 
pedagogical textbooks on how lectures should be delivered does not tell us 
much about the essence of teaching. The only way to better understand the 
original teaching process would be to find it reflected in the teacher's training. 

The original teaching process was made up, in this case, of all the events 
that took place within a classroom that involved a teacher and a group of 
pupils. These components emerged as critical pans of the educational process. 
We put them together as we endeavoured to read the classroom as a text 
to be translated; in providing this structure- to the text we were rewriting, 
we were able to see how, as ethnographers, we differed from the simple 
translator. While the literary text that the translator works with has a unity 
within itself, the reality we were describing as ethnographers had to be 
constructed from particular, separated, disorganized events into a compre- 
hensible whole. This meant referring back to the participants in their own 
words and actions and attempting to understand the hierarchical nature ot 
the situations we observed without subjecting it to theotetical interpretations. 

Interpretation 

Having constructed our description, we had the option of remaining 
content with what had been achieved or of going back to look at the 
phenomenon we had experienced in our fieldwork. If carried out, this second 
procedure would require another, different reentry into reality. The original 
description had already been one entry into the reality of the school, the 
teac hers, and the pupils. Now we would have to enter again, this time to 
search for essential structures of meaning. In deciding to do this, we had 
commenced the arduous task of interpretation that would enable us to 
undertake a theoretical reconstruction of reality. 

To interpret is to search for relationships, i.e.. to discover the structure 
within a particular situation by allowing its essence to appear from the 
phenomena. We were leaving the language of "it seems" to enter into the 
language of "it is." It would no longer "seem to be" but would "be" although 
"being" would always need to be seen as determined by concrete historical 
conditions. The actual "being" of the Colombian educational institutions, 
which was the object of our heuristic processes of interpretation, could not 
be seen onlv as the observed behaviours of teachers, children, and admin- 
istrators, or only as aims contained within official documents. Through a 
hermeneuiical effort carried out by us as ethnographers, it would have to 
emerge from the observed contradictions between an ascribed theoretical 
rationality and the rationality of the real objec t. 

The hermeneuiical process began with the possibility of taking apart 
the texts that had been constructed in the descriptive phase. We felt the 
need to remove ourselves, so to speak, and then to submerge ourselves again 
in the object we had described as an "echo of the original" and to engage 
at a distance in a skeptical reading of that description, Guided by this skepticism, 
we looked within the text foi recurring events and then for a connecting 



thread within them that might allow us to ascribe meaning to the classroom 
and so to reconstruct its "image. " s 

The recurring events that we found were taken to be signs or coded 
language that needed interpretation and so we sought to isolate and define 
their elements by means of critical concepts. I Inwever, we did not seek concepts 
borrowed from other theories as might be the case when a philosopher such 
as Theodor Adonio makes use of Marxist or Freudian categories to deal 
with music or philosophy texts. Rather, we looked for concepts that we could 
see as emerging within the text. We hoped that, in this way, these concepts 
would not be only analogies of the object we were studying hut its real 
manifestation. In our work, we refer to them as "significant moments" and 
to their signs as "key incidents." 

The reordering of these signs and of their mediating concepts thus 
generated a representation of the reality we were studying. What we tried 
to construct was an image that, through a process of "disenchantment" or 
of skepticism about the initially described object, made visible the essential 
nature of its social relationships. Such disenchantment had only been possible 
when the particular was dialectically related to the whole through means 
of conceptual reflection. It did not emerge from our immediate experience 
but resulted from our attempt to construct through interpretation an image 
of our object. Thus, interpretation, as we saw it, did not consist of giving 
reality to a determinate meaning (putting into if a meaning), but rathei 
searching for its meaning within its historical actuality and trying to discover 
those forms of social relationships that were hidden in the appearances of 
tiie research object we were considering. 

Theoretical Construction 

We believe that the ultimate purpose of research is the construction of 
knowledge to feed into the development of theory. When research is of an 
educational tvpc, however, one is faced with a son of Cartesian doubt: Is 
there an educational theory?; If there is no such theory, then what is the 
purpose of educational research?; What do its results feed into? The last 
pan of this chapter touches on these issues as we have come to see them 
from our work in the field. 

We shall start with the veiy simple proposition that education does have 
meaning as a social practice. Its activities have led throughout history to a 
wide set of reflections about its aims, about its various forms of action, about 
its content, and about the relations among its participants. It is our belief 
that such reflections have contributed to the building of a theoretical structure 
for education, mostly because, as in any other discipline, these reflections 
have resulted from the experience of their authors. 

Being the result of human endeavour and political engagement in history, 
reflections on education arc inspired by differing viewpoints. We are thus 
able to talk about the idealism of positivist or Marxist conceptions of education, 
or about psychological, economical, or sociological approaches to the study 

Thr comcpt of '"image" is understood, following Adomo (H'7i>). as objectified rrpirsrn- 
Utinns. "which air not simply gnen hut have to he piodiued U\ human bring*." 
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of education. In the same way, we are able to say that educational research 
has the potential of contributing to a constant renewal of such theories. 

Any educational idea has implicit within itself a theoretical rationale; 
such is also the case with educational practices as found in educational settings. 
The issue, then, is to discover what degree of coherence exists between the 
rationale of educational theory and the rationale found in educational 
practices. Research has a role to play in this respect, although not one of 
accommodating the practical to the theoretical rationale or vice versa. The 
ultimate aim of research is not to resolve contradictions but to illuminate 
them (Adorno 1975). From an ethnographic perspective, it seems quite clear 
that the product of our interpretative processes about reality is not to offer 
results in the traditional sense of the word; i.e., results that can be inserted 
as Meccano pieces within some theoretical framework about schools and 
teachers. Rather, our purpose is to progress in the construction of a theory 
about the school and what goes on within it as well as the schools relation 
to a social whole. Thus, those "real situations" that are the stalling point 
of science are not simply seen as data to be verified and used for prediction 
in accordance with the laws of probability. Kvcry datum depends not only 
on nature but also on humanity's power over nature. The objects, the type 
of perceptions, the questions that are asked, and the meaning of the answers 
all illuminate human activ ity and the degree of human power (see Horkheimer 
1972). 

Within this kind of inquiry, therefore, the process of theoretical recon- 
struction must not only be the result of the investigator's reflection but also 
the result of a more collective work of reflection. This is because reflection 
is a lived experience, a dialectical social practice that leads the participants 
in the educative process to increased awareness about education as an 
expression of the social totality within which it occurs and develops. Seen 
from this point of view, the ethnographic perspective within a qualitative 
investigation of the reality of the school could allow not only tot its 
interpretations but also for its transformation. 
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Appendix 2. Research Framework and 
Training Program 



Research Framework 

When the idea of earning out an ethnographic study in Im\u America 
was discussed at the Bogota meeting (May 1981), a research framework was 
also considered and approved in principle. loiter on, each of the country 
teams introduced some changes depending on their particular circumstances 
and views on the project. On the whole, however, l he main questions remained 
as guidelines for what was to be attempted everywhere. The proposal focuses 
on Latin America as a suitable region for carrying the suggestion of a study 
on teachers and classrooms. 

Uuin America is a region with gr eat inequalities of a social and economic 
nature, which are reflected in the educational attainment of the population. 
There are such abiding problems as a high percentage of repetition in the 
first years of the primary school and serious rural-urban imbalances in 
educational provisions and results. After a decade of optimism, where it was 
hoped that universal primary education would be achieved and that secondary 
education would produce the labour force needed for economic development, 
the gains, although impressive in some cases, were not what was expected. 
Deep socioeconomic factors account for these poor results and a substantial 
amount of research in latin America has uncovered these underlying factors. 
Real improvement, therefore, requires radical structural changes of the political 
and economic system of most of these countries. Unfortunately, the experience 
of the last decade indicates that, in many places, substantial change will come 
very slowly, if at all, and that, in the meantime, institutions such as schools 
may reinforce existing inequalities. Thus, either one is enclosed in the vicious 
circle that keeps things as they are or one tries to break the circle at some 
point where changes seem possible. Education is an area where there still 
is lip service to the notion of minimal levels of attainment and equal 
opportunities for achieving these levels. If school results are viewed as being 
influenced both by socieconoinic and school factors, it is possible to suggest 
that changes in the schooling process that take into account the social 
determinants might produce results that lessen the negative effects of poverty 
and inc rease changes ui achieving such minimal levels of education. There- 
fore, it is important to discover what these changes might be. 

Within the schooling process, it is possible to focus on the teacher-pupil 
interaction as a microcosm that reflects the variety of school and social 
influences. It is possible to look at different settings and attend to what happens 
in classrooms. How do teachers, through their words, actions, and gestures, 
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affect pupil outcomes and how do they react to pupil characteristics? The 
level of teacher qualifications in I^atin America has risen in the last 15 years 
or so; many countries have introduced modem auricula, teaching aids, in- 
service training programs, and carried out other administrative changes that 
presumably will affect teacher performance. Is this so, how do these changes 
become manifest in the classroom? There are few studies that have canned 
out prolonged in-depth observation of what happens in schools. There still 
exist important unanswered questions. What happens in classrooms that affects 
the high rate of lst~grade repetition? Do teachers do anything more than 
perform in a classroom in spite of having been depicted in so many policy 
documents as "agents for community development"? VVhy is it that slow 
learners, repeaters, and drop outs often encounter opposition on the pail 
of their teachers? 

If what happens in schools of poor rural and urban communities of 
Latin America was examined, it might be possible to suggest a number of 
teacher- or school-related factors that either increase or diminish the chances 
of success of those children who are born on the edge of the social system. 
Although context specific, such a study might also contribute hypothetical 
explanations of what happens in similar locations elsewhere. 

It might be worthwhile, therefore, to examine the teaching situation of 
Latin American schools, in the light of State objectives tor their educational 
systems and the cultural needs of their communities, to see what role the 
teacher plays and what conditions in his or her performance and interaction 
with children and environment produce better or worse results. The target 
population v .mid be the poor, i.e., those least benefited at present by exposure 
to sch' 'oiitn,. 

Research proposal 

On the basis of these considerations, it is proposed 10 carry out a 
comprehensive research scheme on the effects of leathers upon student 
learning in the first years of Latin American primary schools. The study will 
involve several stages, each of which will be self-contained but dependent 
on the previous stage. The scheme will aim at the production of policy 
recommendations able to affect decisions regarding teacher training and 
administrative arrangements of the system. The following stages are 
considered. 

• An exploratory study designed to examine the teaching proc ess and 
the factors that affect a teacher's influence on student learning (only 
one reported in the book); 

• The design of a research model to be rallied out in several Latin 
American countries to test the conclusions of the first study; and 

• The design of experiments in teacher tiaining to induce changes 
related to the findings in the first two stages. 

The proposed research scheme considers education to be a pan of and 
dependent on characteristics of the socioeconomic context and assumes that 
to understand what happens in schools and how the schooling process affects 
children, the interaction pattern in Fig. 3 should be considered. 
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Thus, to examine why children do not learn how to read or write, attention 
should he directed not only to teacher behaviour, but also to the way in 
which this behaviour is affected by the educational system, the social system, 
parents' values and expectations, school conditions, and the child's charac- 
teristics. Much research has been done that surveys some of these relationships, 
particularly the relationship between socioeconomic factors and learning. Not 
much research looks at the educational process and its concrete operation 
in schools and their communities. 

First phase of the study 

The purpose of the study at this stage is to examine the teaching situation 
in a few primary schools in Latin America to discover how and why teachers 
contribute to the failure or success of their students asjudged by the educational 
system's requirements. 

More specifically, this research seeks to answer questions on the following 
topics. 

• The teacher in ttie classroom: What are the events in the teaching process 
and classroom activities that appear to affect pupil learning? 

• The educational system: What are the characteristics of the system, teacher 
qualifications, in-service training provisions, teacher-pupil ratios, mod- 
ernization attempts, availability of resources and teaching aids, ed- 
ucational policies and the relationship to national f>olicies, systems 
of administration, etc.? How do these factors relate to school events 
and teaching processes? 

• The community: What are the characteristics of the community sur- 
rounding the school or from where the child comes? What are its 
activities and level of development? What are the actual beliefs and 
values of parents, religious, and community leaders regarding edu- 
cation? What language is predominantly spoken? What is the rela- 
tionship between community values and beliefs about education and 
theories of modernization as sustained hy policymakers and teachers? 
How do ail these factors affect the teaching process? 

• Patterns of social relationships: Who are the teachers and how do they 
relate to other members of the community? What are the roles and 
expectations that community members have regarding teachers and 
administrators and, vice versa, of teachers regarding the role of parents 
and other community members? How do these relations affect the 
structure of the school and its activities: the style of teaching and 
learning? 

It is proposed that the study be carried out using a "qualitative* 4 
methodology. The emphasis will be on understanding the school situation, 
the processes going on within its confines, its relation to the outside community, 
and the perceptions of all those related to the educational process from within 
and without. In this perspective, the methods of ethnographic observation 
will be used. Researchers will live the life of the school and its commugity 
for a time, taking extensive field notes that describe the main events. The 
interpretation of the field notes will require information from various sources; 
interviews with teachers, parents, leading community members, and others 
as deemed necessary. There will also be a good deal of information that 
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will have to conic from school records, educational authorities, official 
documents, newsletters to teachers, and journals. Finally, the social and political 
structure must he noted and all relevant information about it will have to 
be used. 

The focus of the study is the reasons for success or failure. Various 
sourc es of information \*nl\ be tised to discover the position children occupy 
in the success-failure scales of their classrooms. In the final analysis, however, 
success or failure will have to be determined in the way schools or educational 
systems define the conditions for promotion to a higher grade. 

Training Program 

The training program included 4 weeks in Texas af the Research and 
Development Center for Teacher " Htion in Austin and the Intercultural 
Development Research Associate* '< -'ui Antonio. The Texas training, 
organized by l)r Susan Heck, empt.,' t both anthropological theory and 
practice, the latter primarily in on-go. research in bilingual (Hispanic) 
classrooms. The training consisted of four basic components: philosophy of 
the anthropological perspective, ethnographic techniques, affiliation with on- 
going ethnographic projects, and management and design issues in ethno- 
graphy. In Austin, the participants also stayed witli Hispanic families, became 
involved in activities of the University's Latin American Studies ('enter, and 
were exposed to several bilingual education programs. 

In Mexico, the training was conducted during 3 weeks at the Depaitamento 
de Investigac iones Educativas (DIE) at the Center for Research and Advanced 
Studies of the Institute) Politecnico National. The coordinator was IMF's 
resident anthropologist, Elsie Roc kwell. The Mexican training focused on 
both research techniques and theories related to schooling in the Latin 
American social and economic context. 

In addition to the trainees and Mrs Rockwell, the 3-day conclusion of 
the training program in Mexico was attended by Di s Heck and Beatrice Avalos. 
the consulting coordinator to ibis project. Its purpose was to review the training 
program and plan in greater detail the design and schedule of eac h national 
study. 

The training program was. in general, a success, in that h systematically 
transmitted information on ethnographic research to individuals interested 
in but inadequately prepared for such research. It apparently was able not 
only to place ethnography in the wider context of social science and 
phenomenology, but also to provide extensive experience in classroom 
observation, note taking, interviewing, and qualitative data analysis. Important 
literature in the field was also provided to the participants, often as a Spanish 
translation, 



